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After the Opera Waltz. 
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As published by J. STARR HOLLOWAY, 811 Spring Garden St., Philada. 
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BY MARION HARLAND. 





(Conclusion from last month.) 
PART III. 

It was strange, said the Aiken gossips—even 
the more charitable among them—that Mrs. 
Sherman did not dress herself and children 
more handsomely ; allowed the tokens of pains- 
taking economy to be palpable in turned silks 
and made-over woollens, and in dozens of other 
ways. Her husband’s salary was large and he 
generous to a fault. She was either deficient 
in taste, a bad manager, indolent, or stingy—a 
four-horned dilemma, any one prong of which 
would have pierced a sensitive woman through 
and through. 

Mrs. Sherman did not seem to be aware of 
her short-comings or to be moved by adverse 
criticism. But what she thought and felt was 


a matter of conjecture altogether; she had no | 


confidante with whom she could discuss her 
peculiar trials, who would applaud her con- 
s sientious effort to do her duty in her home and 
sympathize with her sufferings under the non- 
appreciation of him whom she sought to please. 
‘““No doubt, my dear, there are, as your 
cousin says, many points of sympathy between 
us,”’ sighs the caustic Riccabocca, of ‘My 
Novel,”’ to his Jemima, ‘“‘even when I am 
thinking of feelings and you of—trowsers.”’ 
Bulwer has told the learned doctor’s story 
for him. What Jemima.thought and suffered 
under his failure to enter into her views and 
feelings was deemed a matter of no conse- 
quence. Yet there are two sides to this as to 
other questions. Who does not read with a 
heartache how silly Dora begged with tears the 
privilege of holding the fresh pens while her 
author-husband wrote the books which were to 
make him immortal? Of her request that he 
would always think of and speak to her as his 
‘‘child-wife?’’ How, as she lay dying in his 
VOL. LXXxv.—3 


arms— pale, blighted ‘Little Blossom’’—she 
said: ‘‘I know I was too young and foolish ; it 
is much better as itis?’’ To some is granted 
the gift of pathetic lamentation. It is the heart 
which has no outlet of expression that breaks. 
Wives have ere this, accepted the post of mere 
housekeepers and general managers, and the 
treatment due to the situation, in the houses 
| where they should have reigned beloved and 
honored queens ; ceased to entreat or to expect 
the full measure of love which is as truly their 
rightful portion as the wages of the faithful 
hireling belong to himself; have resigned all 
this and lived on, making no plaint in the ears 
of the world to which they are conscious their 
humiliation is well known. They are not usu- 
ally interesting objects in society, own; but 
neither are girdled trees attractive features in 
a landscape. 





Everybody pities the man of genius who is 
bound to an unintellectual partner, especially 
| the common-place creature’s fellow-women. 
Each of the compassionate beings seems to feel 
| that her mission is to help fill the empty heart, 
| to satisfy the thirsting spirit. 

Dear sisters! women all and would-be con- 
solers! bear with me while I say that 1 have 
not an atom of patience with this rose-water, 
cold cream, and magic salve philosophy. Listen 
without scorn while I express the decided con- 
victions of a practical mortal who has lived in 
this world of shams and self-deceit more years 
than she cares to count over to herself or con- 
fess to others, and has kept her eyes well open 
all the while. Your man of genius—be he John 
Milton married to Mary Powell, or Shakspeare 
to Anne Hathaway, Burns to Jean Armour, 
or Byron to Miss Millbanke—can get along ex- 
cellently well without any or all of you.. The 

fact is not complimentary to our sex, but it is 
wholesome. Love to a woman is like wings to 
the butterfly ; it means life, liberty, beauty. To 
| a man it is also wings, but such as the grass- 
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hopper carries folded under the skirt of his 
close-bodied coat—used for a short flight, con- 
venient at times, always pretty; silky, gossa- 
mer appendages he delights to spread in sunny 
weather as he skims the meadow with his mates 
—a rollicking cricket club. But the business 
of his existence is upon the ground ; he makes 
his living by means of his homely legs, and 
forgets for hours at a time that he has any 
wings at all. 

Mr. Sherman’s lady parishioners were not 
vainer or more susceptible than the majority 
of their kind ; but in proportion to their admi- 
ration for their pastor and their low estimate 
of his spouse’s qualifications for the exalted 
station to which her marriage had raised her 
was their desire to make good her deficiencies. 
Her they patronized in a civil way and ignored 
in all active public movements. To outsiders 
they deplored that Mrs. Sherman was reserved 
and taciturn to strangers and undemonstrative 
to her best friends ; in short, that her manners 
were the reverse of popular—‘“‘such a contrast” 
to the polish and engaging frankness of her 
husband’s. These strictures were made with 
indignant pity, not for the cruel embarrassment 
of her who had been beguiled into a position 
where she could not but be extremely uncom- 
fortable, if not miserable, by yielding to the 
passionate suit of the man she loved and who 
vowed that he loved her, but for him who had 
brought about this reprehensible state of affairs. 
Gradually people fell into the habit of inviting 
Mr. Sherman to dinner and evening parties, to 
excursions by carriage, boat, and rail, without 
his wife. He was the soul of every company, 
however gay or select; she, “not to put too 
fine a point upon it,” was a clod. 

George would have apologized for the appa- 
rent neglect the first time this happened—he 
even revolved in his magnanimous mind the 
expediency of declining to go; but, seeing that 
Annie did not notice the slight, and hearken- 
ing to her earnest hope that he would enjoy the 
Séte, he changed his mind, treated the form of 
the invitation as a matter of course, gave him- 
self up to his friends, and found the absence of 
his muc&-lesser half no drawback to his plea- 
sure. The omission ceased to be a novelty by- 
and-by. At last the appearance of husband and 
wife abroad together excited general remark. 

This was the phase of their so-called joint 
existence when Annie was mightily strength- 
ened and cheered by a visit from a sister whom 
she had not seen since her marriage. Mrs. 
Davenport, although two years the senior of 
Mrs. Sherman, looked younger by ten. She 
was the wife of a successful merchant, and a 
person of note in her circle for sprightliness 
and style. Her appearance in Aiken created 
a sensation in fashionable cliques, where her 
sister was accounted a nobody. She was de- 
luged with calls and plied flatteringly with invi- 


“It has been such an age since I attended a 
large evening assembly that I shall hardly 
know how to behave,’’ remarked Annie, as the 
two sisters sat in her room that afternoon. 

“Solong!’’ said Mrs. Davenport, in surprise. 
‘*Several of your ladies have told me of the very 
gay winter you. have had in Aiken ; spoken of 
the town as always lively and the people 
social.’’ 

‘*That is true, but I have become an invete- 
rate stay-at-home,” returned the other, between 
asmile anda sigh. ‘There is a habit in these 
things, you know. One loses her fondness. for 
general society after she has fallen into the 
way of declining invitations, and as the cares 
of life accumulate they repress her desire to go 
abroad for amusement.”’ 

**One loses her vitality of thought, and often 
of body, if she sits still at home and lets her 
eares strangle her,’”’ responded Mrs. Davy- 
enport, emphatically. ‘It is especially the 
duty of the public man’s wife to keep herself 
up in feeling and manner, while for her chil- 
dren’s sake she should not become antiquated 
in ideas or apparel. Rely upon it, Annie, your 
girls will lose some portion of their respect for 
you, if you lag behind the age in which you 
live. Instead of remaining their standard and 
arbiter in-matters of dress, etiquette, and the 
like, you will degenerate into ‘only mother, 
who thinks the world has stood still these thir- 
ty years.’ This sounds like very worldly ad- 
vice, but the children of this generation are 
wise. Nor do men like tosee their wives grow 
old and dowdyish. It may be true that a good 
man’s love once won, is won forever, but the 
rule does not hold always with his fancy. 
Excuse my plainness of speech, dear, but I do 
not believe it is to please George that you with- 
draw yourself from the scenes he enjoys with 
the zest of a college-boy, or that you dress so 
soberly—as if you descried temptation in a 
flounce, and lurking evil in a flowing ribbon. 
No wife, however fondly loved, can afford to 
despise the attractive adornments of person 
that commend her, as a pleasing object, to the 
eye of him whom she loves. Itis by these, and 
other womanly arts—all innocent and com- 
mendable—that one retains the lover in the 
husband. Iam reading you a formidable lec- 
ture—am I not?’’ she interrupted herself to 
say, lightly. ‘‘Annie, dear child, are you cry- 
ing? I did not mean to wound you. With 
whom can we be frank if not with one an- 
other ?”’ 

It was impossible to check, by a single effort, 
the long pent-up tide of feeling. But Annie 
cast herself beside her sister, hid her face in 
her lap, and held her close, to show that her 
emotion had in it no strain of resentment. 

“It has been so long,’’ she said, when she 
could trust her voice; “‘such a weary dark- 
some while since I have had any one talking to 





tations. Mrs. Hayward gave her the first party. 
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how I looked, that the kindness overcaine me. 
George is goodness itself, but men don’t under- 
stand women as well as they do each other— 
as well as you do me, for instance. 
knows nothing about ladies’ dresses; never 
notices what I wear, or cares whether I go out, 
or stayathome. ‘Do as you please, my dear,’ 
he says, when I appeal to him about anything 
that concerns me, or my movements. He is so 
engrossed in his profession, you see, tL2t these 
are trifles not worth his consideration. 
‘keeping myself up’—that takes money and 
time, and both are scarce with me. 
penses are terribly heavy, economize as I will. 
I have to think twice before I buy a pair of 
new shoes, when the old ones are so shabby I 
have to keep them tucked well under my skirts 
when others are by. Flounces and ribbons are 
costly, and I should lose hours from the plain 
sewing I cannot afford to put out to a seam- 
stress, if I bedecked myself withthem. I can- 
not speak of these troubles to anybody but 
you. I suspect the people think me mean, as 
well as old-fashioned, but I must bear it. I 
will not beg for money by telling how often 
and seriously I am cramped for it.”’ 

‘“‘George has some extravagant tastes that 
should be curbed,”’ said the plain-spoken coun- 
sellor. 
his salary to buy such books and pictures as he 
has collected. 
sinall fortune in themselves.” 


n 


Then, he | 


As to | 


Our ex- | 


' seem to care, I gave it up. 
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saucy interruption. ‘That is a very correct 
quotation from Mrs. Hayward.”’ 

“It is a true saying,’’ insisted Annie, who 
was obliged to smile at her tone and manner. 
‘*Seriously, Janette, when you look impartially 
at the matter, it is but right that the discharge 


| of such duties as purchasing household stores, 


paying bills, ete., should devolve upon me. It 
is the only way in which I can really help him. 
You must see’’—her blush deepening painfully 
—'‘ that, mentally, [am no companion for him. 
Hie has never breathed it—for he is the soul of 
delicacy and kindness—but I know I have dis- 
appointed his expectations in other respects. 
IT am so dull—such a fool about books and solid 
reading ; and all that. I did try to cultivate 
my mind, to grow worthier of him; but study 
is fearful drudgery when one is tired out by a 
hard day’s work in the kitchen, or puzzled out 
of-her wits by plans for the morrow. My 
brain wouldn’t work; and as George didn’t 
He doesn’t dream 
how badly I feel about all this,’ she con- 
tinued, with feverish rapidity. ‘‘I believe he 


imagines that I never think of them—that I 
' am content to sit still and stupid, and see him 


“It must make a formidable hole in | 


His bronzes and cameos are a | 


growing away from me, as an oak does from 
the dock-weed at its root. Ido not want him 
to guess it, for it cannot be helped, and it is his 
nature and duty to grow as tall and broad as 
he can. I never see the multitudes that flock 


| to hear him without thinking of the text, ‘Sit- 


‘He has so few personal luxuries,” pleaded | 
the loyal little woman, coloring at the implied | 


censure of her idol. ‘‘ You know that he does 
not use tobacco in any form, and is very tem- 
perate in eating and drinking. His statuary 
and pictures are a great help in his studies. 
His books are his tools.”’ 

“The contents of them are, undoubtedly— 
I know something about 
the cost of libraries. He has perfect taste in 
such-things ; that cannot be questioned. But, 
for all that, his prudent little wife should not 
suffer for the want of shoes, that his printed 
darlings may be sumptuously clad. You should 
have the independence to set the case fairly 
before him, Annie.”’ 

“‘T could not!’’ Annie shrank into her dis- 
mayed self at the suggestion. ‘“ You do not 
understand how disagreeable to him is every 
mention of business details. 
the difference between the value of one dollar 
and twenty.”’ 


‘Te contrives, nevertheless, to spend twenty | 


ting in his shadow with great delight.’ ’’ 
‘‘He is developing magnificently,’’ assented 
Mrs. Davenport, thoughtfully, studying her sis- 


| ter’s flushed face, while she stroked the hard- 


He doesn’t know | 
| your ways are quiet, and superficial observers 


ened hand she held, caressed the small fore- 
finger, made callous by needle-pricks. ‘‘ You 
are not a woman of decided literary tastes, 
dear. You would never have these, were you 
to study fourteen hours per diem, for fourteen 
years to come. But harmony of intellectual 
likings does not make up the sum total of do- 
mestic happiness. Two peas of exactly the 
same shape would not fit well together in the 
pod. And you are far, very far from being a 
simpleton, or du. You are, I dare assert, a 
better arithmetician than is your elegant hus- 
band, and have as much executive ability in 
your province as he has in his. You are cer- 
tainly an able financier, and the most energetic 
woman, in your quiet way, I ever saw. All 


| may be deceived by your want of pretension 


to your one,”’ interpolated the audacious sister- | 


in-law. 

Annie feigned not to hear her. 

“All talk about accounts and expenditures 
disgusts him,’’ she pursued. ‘ This is apt to 
be the case with highly-gifted men, I believe. 
It is difficult to bring them down to the level of 
common things and sordid cares.” 

Mrs. Davenport was ready with another 


into an incorrect valuation of your worth. As 
to George’s disappointment in you, he knew 


| what he was about when he married you. If 


he has half as much common sense as his wife 


has he sees what you really are now. Finally” 


—kissing her affectionately—‘‘ I mean to dress 
you according to my whin to-night ; get up a 
surprise for him.’’ 

She did her best. Annie was made ready in 
her sister’s dressing-room, and the two went 
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down to the parlor sansther, to enjoy Qecnge’ s 
pleased astonishment. He was a little late, as 
was his wont—and entered hurriedly when 
they had waited half an hour for his appear- 
ance. 

“Ready, are you?’ he said, carelessly. 
‘“‘Annie, I have pulled the button off my glove. 
Just sew it on—won’t you?” 

Mrs. Davenport watched him while his wife 
drew near the drop-light to perform his behest. 
He did not give her a second glance, although 
her gray silk was made elegant by a black lace 
shawl looped like an overskirt; her sleeves 
and collar were point lace ; her hair tastefully 
arranged with a cluster of pink rose-buds, and 
lilies of the valley set above the left temple, 
and another of the same was fastened by her 
pearl brooch. She looked pretty, ladylike, 
almost girlish. Mrs. Davenport, in her cha- 
grin, longed to box the unobservant husband's 
ears. 

“You hav’n’t told us what you think of your 
new wife,’ she was compelled to say, at last. 

“Eh!” bewildered. ‘‘I do not compre- 
hend!” stopping in his promenade over the 
parlor carpet. 

“You have not praised Annie’s toilette,’’ 
she continued, more and more provoked. 

‘Thad not noticed it. Isee, now, that she 
hasonanew gown. AmIright? Tellme what 
I ought to say, and I will obey orders,”’ seeing 
her vexation, and Annie’s blushes. “I am a 
wretched ignoramus in the matter of ladies’ 
apparel, but mean well.”’ 

The disappointed amateur Abigail had not 
the patience to continue the subject. If the 
party had not been spoiled for her by the pre- 
lude, a remark she overheard from a lady who 
did not know her by sight would have done 
this effectually. 

‘Mrs. Sherman really looks like other people 
to-night,’’ said some one to the captious critic. 

‘‘Humph! More likea dress-maker’sdummy; 
not quite so graceful, for she is evidently un- 
accustomed to being well dressed. And as for 
conversation, she hasn’t an idea upon any sub- 
ject higher than servants, children, and mar- 
keting.” 

With a sharper pang than she would have 
owned, even to herself, Mrs. Davenport recog- 
nized the truth, that the habits of years were 
not to be overcome by one hourss lecturing, 
and one evening’s drill and society tactics. 
Recognizing it, she grew savage toward her 
brilliant brother-in-law. Annie might have 
been moulded into external comeliness had he 
appreciated her sterling qualities and her capa- 
bilities, instead of seeking to shape mind and 
tastes in conformity to a pattern of his own 
devising. As it was, he had let her drop out 
of his calculations of future effort and attain- 
ment ; made her an ‘‘incidental’’ instead of an 
essential in his life. Janette’s benevolent mis- 
sion had been undertaken too late. She could 








love an sueethinn with her sister ; stay her 
courage with comforting and hopeful words, 
and leave her to her lonely walk, trusting that, 
in time, her children would do her the justice 
her husband and his world had denied her. 

She made one effort to recall George’s heart 
and prick his conscience. 

‘Don’t you think Annie is looking badly ?” 
she asked, one evening, as they talked apart, 
and Annie sat with her work-basket under the 
shaded gas burner, hearing her third child read 
over his next day’s lesson. “She was very 
pretty in her girlhood—the belle of our family. 
She is lovely still, for her soul speaks in her 
eyes, her sweet temper in her smile, but it sad- 
dens me to see her prematurely grave and 
faded. You must watch her, George, and com- 
pel her to take care of herself. Her thought 
is only for others. As for you, ungrateful 
ereature, she kisses your footsteps in spirit. 
I must tell you something touching and beau- 
tiful she said about you, the other day.’”’ And 
she repeated Annie’s simile of the oak and 
dock-weed. ‘‘A man incurs a serious yet sweet 
responsibility who inspires such love in the 
breast of a true, pure woman like our Annie. 
I have heard of wives who have won a place 
in the world’s record of distinguished women 
by going to scaffold and stake with their hus- 
bands. She would die in your stead by axe, or 
faggot, and account it great honor.’’ 

George tried to laugh at her earnestness. 

“Why do you call me ungrateful?’’ he 
asked. 

**T judge you by what I know of your sex, in 
general. There are few who do not give 

*** Dust, a little gilt, 
More praise than gold o’erdusted.’ 

I wonder sometimes whether you are an excep- 
tion to the majority. You might easily have 
married a more showy girl; one who would 
shine as the mistress of your house, and do 
credit to your taste. It is odd that you did 
not, for you have an eye for a fine woman. 
Such a wife would have been a gorgeous ruby 
in your crown of manhood; and you could 
have displayed with royal pride as Ahasuerus 
would have showed Vashti to his courtiers. 
But your Esther, modest as a wood-violet, with 
a heart as strong and clear as crystal, is above 
rubies in value.” 

““Who would think of my prosaic Annie as 
the inspiration of so many poetical images?’’ 
said George, with affected brightness ; ‘‘ when 
she—poor, dear soul!—does not know a trope 
from a syllogism !”’ 

‘‘She is none the worse wife for Mr. George 
Skerman on that account,’’ was the stout re- 
joinder. ‘If the ideal, not the practical, were 
her forte, he would be less comfortable and 
much poorer. Some make the fatal mistake— 
when those judged are their life-long com- 
panions—of believing that lack of brillianey 
of thought and felicity of expression pre-sup- 
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poses an insensitive nature and a shallow 
heart. Annie is keenly alive to your dissimi- 
larities, and in the light of her reverent appre- 
ciation of your talents and fame, her humility 
is likely to become morbid.’’ 

She changed the subject at that point, fondly 
believing that she read in her listener’s softer 
eye and meditative aspect the proof that the 
hint was not dropped in vain. 

George was very kind to his lovely little 
wife for some days after her sister’s departure. 


‘Mrs. Davenport left Aiken by an early morn- 


ing train, and Mr. Sherman invited Annie to 
drive with him that afternoon. 

“‘Don’t take any of the children,”’ he stipu- 
lated. ‘I want you to havea restful, pleasant 
ride.” 

He settled her carefully in the buggy, wrap- 
ping the robes about her feet, and inquiring if 
she were warmly clad, and exerted himself 
during the jaunt to select such topics as he 
thought cna interest her, even mistaking 
the glow of conscious benevolence within his 
generous breast for enjoyment in the dutiful 
companionship. 

“This is a slavish kind of life we are leading 
here, my pet,’’ he said, seeing the color revive 


in the sallow cheeks that were no longer | 


plump; the shy delight of her who had borne 
his name for upwards of a decade, in his ten- | 
derly gallant attentions. ‘I have scarcely a 
moment or a thought I can call my own; have 
to run out of town if I want te say a nice thing 
or two to my wife. This is the price of popu- 
larity, and it is a dear one. Next summer, 
God wiiling, we will pack up baggage and 
babes and hide in the up-country somewhere, 
letting nobody know in what direction we 
have gone; be all by ourselves, to live over 
our courting days for a month at least. You 
are the best and least selfish of women to do 
and bear, with such angelic patience, all that 
is laid upon you by our position. I know and 
feel this, dear, however careless I may seem.”’ 

“T am sure, George, I never thought you 
careless,” said the fluttered woman, with a 
grateful sob. ‘‘And you are very good to be 
pleased with what I can do to help you along. 
I have always felt that you were the kindest 
husband in the world—too good for me.”’ 

She did not envy the happiest of newly-made 
brides her bliss, while she revelled in that en- 
chanted excursion. The frosty air was balmy 
as June; the sere landscape fairer than vernal 
bloom. She went in the strength of it and the 
love-words her ears had drunk many days and 
nights. 

Says Caroline Helstone of Moore’s alternate 
freezing and thawing, his evident delight in 
her society, and her backwardness in securing 
this: “If I had a means of happiness at my 
command, I would employ that means often. 
I would keep it bright with use, and not let it 
lie for weeks aside, until it gets rusty.” 


Annie had never read ‘‘Shirley,’’ but the 
same artless thought came into her simple 
head many times, when Janette’s visit and 
counsels became one of the fast-fading by- 
gones to the man of the day, and his domestic 
affairs slid back into the old grooves. No 
doubt George loved her as truly as he said, 
and longed to be with her all the while he was 
out of her sight. He had declared that he es- 
teemed the duty slavery that kept them so 
much apart. Were she in his place, she could 
not be so conscientious. Temptation would 
overcome resolution sometimes. She would 
snatch by stealth meat and drink for the fam- 
ishing heart. But George was stronger of 
purpose than she. 

There was a mighty Sabbath-school conven- 
tion in Aiken in May. From far and near 
delegates came to speak and to hear, and be 
entertained by the hospitable townspeople, and 
| to bear to their homes the fame of the paragon 
| divine who, “‘when he stood among the peo- 
ple,’’ was, in genius and popularity, ‘higher 
than any of the people from the shoulders and 
upward.’? Mrs. Hayward was his prime as- 
sistant, of course, and under her direction a 
mammoth festival was held in the lecture and 
Sabbath-school room at the close of the con- 
| vention—a show of flowers, and banners, and 
illuminated legends, and white uniformed 
| Bands of Joy, Hope, Faith, and Love; of 
mountains of sandwiches, and obelisks of 
creams, and shaking towers of jelly ; bulwarks 
| of cake and confectionery, and cascades of 
| lemonade, such as the guests had never beheld 
elsewhere. 

‘Excuse me, madam,” said a stranger from 
the country to Mrs. Sherman, who sat in an 
obscure corner, feeding a small child belonging 
to the Mission school with cake and ice cream, 
“but isn’t that Mr. Sherman’s wife standing 
by him at the head of the tabie? My friend 
here has heard somewhere from somebody that 
she is an awfully ordinary kind of person, 
quite unsuitable to him, but I tell her she must 
| be mistaken. I’ve been watching them two 
ever so long, and I’m certain they are husband 
| and wife, and very fond of one another at 
| that.”’ 

“That lady is Mrs. Hayward, Mrs. Sher- 
man’s most intimate friend,’’ answered Annie, 
with all the dignity she could muster at so 
short a notice. ‘She is the superintendent of 
the girls’ department of the Sabbath-school, 
and the chairman of the committee of arrange- 
ments for to-day.”’ 

“Ah! The old lady eyed her narrowly 
’twixt confusion and curiosity. ‘‘She’s as 
handsome a woman as ever I see—a’most like 
a queen, I should say. That’s one reason I 
picked her out as the pastor’s wife. Is Mrs. 
Sherman anywheres around here? If you 
spy her, won’t you point her out to me? One 
always wants to see what the wife of a distin- 
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guished man is like, you know. ‘Pears like | 


we don’t just know what to think of him until 
we see what kind of woman he’s married.’’ 

“I don’t see her just now.’’ Annie was 
growing sick and cowardly, ashamed to reveal 
herself to the blunt dame. ‘She is, as you 
have heard, plain in appearance—very ‘ordi- 
nary.’ You would never single her out ina 
crowd as Mr. Sherman’s wife.’’ 

Then she got herself away out of the throng 
while she had strength tomove ; slipped through 
a side door opening upon the parsonage garden, 
and so reached her home, deserted this after- 
noon, even by the servants, and had several 
hours in which to think and to suffer. 

The parsonage was crowded with visitors all 


that evening; but Mrs. Hayward was ‘‘to the | 


fore,’’ and diverted general attention from the 
harassed looks of the hostess, who poured out 


unnumbered cups of tea and coffee in the heated | 
| 


dining-room, in obedience to the orders of the 
young Jady and gentleman, waiters moving and 
speaking like oneinadream. She wore a plain 
black silk, her hair was tucked tightly behind 
her ears, and her collar was crooked. 


“Such a forlorn and don’t-carish figure !’’ 


muttered one school-girl to another. 

For once she applied her adjectives correctly. 
Annie was forlorn, and she did not care how 
she looked or what became of her. 

It was on that night that little Bennie, her 
dead father’s namesake and the ‘mother’s 
boy” of her flock, was taken ill with scarlet 
fever. Few men are born nurses; but some, 
under the teaching of love, rival woman in this 
her peculiar sphere; develop such patience, 
ingenuity, and tenderness as combine with their 
strength to make them blessed ministrants in 
the chamber of suffering. George was deeply 
attached to his boy. He would have lopped off 
his right hand without a murmur, if by the 
lesser loss he could save the priceless life that 
was in visible danger from the beginning of 
the attack. But, unskilled in household occu- 


pations, with a natural aversion to the homely | 


details of a sick-room, and the shrinking from 
the contemplation of physical anguish common 
to those who are themselves faultlessly sound 
in health, he was a hindrance rather than a 
help to those who had the care of the uncon- 
scious child. The disease ran its course with 
direful swiftness. On the third day after the 
seizure the physicians pronounced the case 
hopeless. 

The verdict was given beside the dying child 
and in the presence of both parents. Bennie 
lay in his mother’s lap, his restless head pil- 
lowed upon her besom. She did not quail at 
the dread séntence, did not weep or move ; only 
gazed upon her darling’s face with an expres- 
sion that awed and calmed those who saw it. 
Her eyes were clear and solemn, and had a 
farsseeing look that seemed to follow him, in 
anticipation, into the shadowless land. 


| “My bonnie, bonnie boy!” she said, softly, 


| forgetful that others were by, ‘your cross has 
| been light; your crown has come yery soon. 
| The dark valley is a safe and easy road to such 
tiny travellers.’’ 

The family physician, a grave, observant 
| man, heard the loving murmurs as he stood 
| behind her chair, moved aside instinctively to 
| make way for the father, who had bowed his 
| head upon the mantel with a heavy groan when 
| the truth was told him, and now turned as if 
| to approach his wife. He checked himself a 
| few paces off, stared wildly at the changed face 
| lying against the mother’s breast, and rushed 
| from the apartment. The holy tranquillity of 
| Mrs. Sherman’s eyes was troubled. 

**Poor papa !”’ she said, simply, ‘he will miss 
/his boy. Doctor, will you go to him, please? 
| Ife needs comfort.” 

“There is but one earthly friend whose 
presence would be acceptable to him at this 
moment, madam,”’’ was the respectful reply, 
| “and that is his wife. Your child will not no- 
| tice your absence; he does not suffer; your 
husband does.”’ 

She did notanswer for several moments, and 
| her face drooped lower until it rested on Ben- 

nie’s. ‘You may be right,’’ she said at length. 

“Can you hold him while I am gone?” 

Iler light footstep was soundless in the car- 
peted hall and library. The door of the inner 
| room—George’s sanctum—was shut but not 
| fast ; it moved without sound upon its hinges, 
| but she did not pass the threshold. Why should 
she, when one glance showed her the physi- 
cian’s mistake ? 
| George sat in his study-chair, one elbow on 
| his knee, his face hidden in his handkerchief, 
| weeping in the vehemence of woe so terrifying 
, to the beholder when it shakes manhood from 
| $elf-control. Mrs. Hayward knelt upon a has- 
| sock before him, her tears streaming fast as 
his. Her left arm was about his neck and his 
| encircled her waist. An affecting tableau I 
should not dare describe were not the sketch 
taken from life. 

‘** Dearest George !’’ she cooed, ‘‘ for the sake 
of the children and friends left to you, for 
the sake of your work, do not yield to this 
crushing blow! Oh, if my love and sympathy 
; could lessen one pang! the knewledge of my 
| devotion comfort you !"” 

“Sweet comforter! my angel of mercy! 
| what should I do in this hour without you?” 

Annie saw her husband wipe away the grief 

| marks from the face upturned to his, and stoop 

| to kiss it; she shut the door as noiselessly as 
| she had opened it, and went back to her boy. 

The last scene was very near. Mrs. Sherman 

| held him all through the final convulsion, tear- 

less and apparently composed. Some one sug- 

| gested that Mr. Sherman should be summoned. 

The speaker's voice was guarded, but the wife 
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heard, and answered, quietly but firmly: ‘‘No; 
he does not wish it.’’ 

With her own hands she closed the blue eyes 
that had ever been fountains of love to her 
(who needed love so much !), arrayed the per- 
fect little form for its last peaceful sleep, and 
laid him upon his bed, bidding the sobbing 
children ‘‘kiss him good-night.”” They clus- 
tered about her as she left the room and turned 
the key in the lock. She paused to scan their 
frightened, tear-stained faces. 

‘* My darlings,” she said, in her accustomed 
gentle tones, “it is late and you have had no 
supper. Shall mamma go down and give you 
some ?’’ 

Her first act on reaching the dining-room 
was to pour out a cup of coffee, sweeten and 
cream it as George liked to have it, and.send it 


to the library by Georgia, the eldest daughter. | 


‘Don’t go into the study, dear,” she directed. 
‘Knock at the door and wait until papa opens 
it. Tell him you think it will do him good. 
He will be pleased that you have remembered 
him in your distress. Ask if you may not 
take him up something more substantial—a 
sandwich, or some biscuit and chicken.”’ 

“IT always said she was an oyster !”’ ejacu- 
lated one of Mr. Sherman’s enthusiastic dis- 
ciples, when this episode of the mournful 
history was reported to her. ‘‘She has not a 
grain of sentiment or delicacy about her. I 
never heard of anything more repulsive in my 
life.’’ 

Mrs. Hayward possessed feeling and refine- 
ment in generous measure, and she manifested 
these by coaxing her Platonic lover to sip the 
strong coffee in spoonfuls, feeding him with 
her white hands, and weeping with gratitude 
when he blessed her for her loving solicitude, 
owning that the beverage had quieted and 
strengthened him. 

I have told my story badly if I have produced 
upon the mind of a single reader the impres- 
sion that Mr. Sherman and his favorite parish- 


ioner were hypocrites, or that either descried | 


the remotest approach to criminality in an in- 
timacy which they named the love of brother 
and sister. Mrs. Hayward really considered 
herself a model of purity and propriety, and 
would have repudiated with honest horror the 
suggestion that her claim upon her spiritual 
mate trespassed upon Mrs. Sherman’s legal or 
moral rights. George Sherman would have 
sworn in good faith upon the oracle of his holy 
religion that he was true to his wife in intent 
and in deed. I write this in sad sincerity, with 
no thought of sarcasm, regretful the while 
that conscience has laid upon me the task of 
throwing light upon a blessed page of ‘human 
nature. 

I am assured that, among the errors of this 
age and land, none is gaining ground more 
rapidly in circles where morality and religion 
are openly acknowledged as ruling principles, 


than the laxity of respect for the sacredness, 
the adsoluteness of the marriage tie. Hardly a 
week passes in which I am not appalled by 
the sudden gaping before my sight of gulfs 
dark as night and deep as hell, sundering those 
whom the world has hitherto believed to be 
one in feeling as in name. I know women 
whose choicest trophies are the conquests of 
married men; wreaths of victory none the less 
honorable in their opinion, because beaded 
with tears and blood wrung from the hearts of 
wives who are so old-fashioned in their creed 
as to consider thut their husbands’ affections 
belong as entirely to them as do theirs to the 
men they call “lords.’’ There is but one safe 
| test in eases of conscience of this description, 
for if Love is not a competent umpire, let Con- 
' science sit in his stead. TZ’he rule should work 
| both ways. George Sherman held his wife’s de- 
| votion in light esteem, perhaps, but his wrath 
| would have been deep and fierce had he chanced 
| to discover her in the reception of such conso- 
lation from Mrs. Hayward’s brother as the be- 
witching widow plied him with. Ihave written 
upon this subject before, and more than once. 
If I were to protest against the profanation of 
the names of marriage and friendship offered 
by the Platonic loves of the day every time I 
| set pen to paper, and every word were living 
_ fire, to burn into the souls of the parties to 
the horrible fraud, I should not express too 
| strongly the detestation which the lovers of 
| truth and honor should feel for these. 
| But—and herein lie mystery and discourage- 
ment—those who teach and practice moral and 
pious precepts are not severe upon cruelties 
such as 1 have described. I have sat, with 
high, indignant pulses, and set teeth, in a 
| group of amiable Christian people, well-bred 
and well-educated, and listened to stories of 
+ this and that ‘‘soul friendship’’ (so styled in 
mockery by the most Christian narrators), 
illustrated by hand-squeezings and tender bil- 
lets and the kiss of peace, these being retailed 
as pleasant jests, with zestful relations of the 
| cleverly eluded arts of jealous wives to regain 
their lost property and punish their rivals; 
marvelled with growing horror at the number 
of authentic anecdotes that followed hard 
upon one another after the subject was once 
| broached, until I have sickened into disgust of 
| my kind, and the Evil One has injected har- 
rowing doubts of the existence of any right 
| thing, anything pure, honorable, or of good 
report in this sin-defiled world. 
| The pastor’s country-bred wife, was unso- 
| phistocated. Mrs. Hayward said so, and she 
| ought to know. She would have sneered more 
| 
| 
| 





} 


loftily than ever, had she guessed that the 
tame, dull wife—the barn-yard fowl with whom 
Fate had yoked her eagle—crouching that 
night in the dim and dusty garret which was 
the only retreat avatlable for her in all the 
house, sat in judgment upon the sp.rit union 
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of her queenly self with the kingly bird, and 
pronounced it a sin against herself and Him in 
whose name George and Annie Sherman had 
been pronounced ONE. 

“*She has robbed me !’’ said the narrow-minded 
woman, too spent by suffering to think of re- 
venge; too true to her husband to meditate 
exposure. “I hope Gop will forgive her! 
Some day perhaps I may!’’ 

Then she knelt by the trunk on which she 
had been sitting, and asked the Hearer of the 
afflicted and needy to pardon her beloved, and 
give her grace to be dumb as to her wrongs. 

She did not die of her hurt. If wounds of 
this nature were mortal, the supply of widow- 
ers in the matrimonial market would divert the 
attentions of the seekers after spiritual affini- 
ties from the pursuit of “charming’’ married 
men. George is Doctor Sherman now ; a very 
pope in his principality of Aiken, which has 


grown into a great city, and Mrs. Hayward is | 


yet his prime minister. His wife still looks 
well to the minute economies of his household 
and leaves church government, fancy bazaars, 


and Sabbath-school festivals, to an active corps | 


of deaconesses. She has brought up her chil- 
dren in the fear of Gop, and to respect their 
father as a wise, good man. But they do not 


love him as they do their gray-haired mother. | 


They have never suspected the secret that 


blasted the sweetest of her earthly belief the | 
night Bennie died. Only once did the seal | 
upon her lips bend as if ready to break. The 
temptation to indiscretion was a remark of | 


Georgie’s respecting an incongruous marriage 
between two of her young acquaintances. 

“It is too bad to see such a man sacrificed to 
a sifly doll,”’ said the girl. 

‘*My love,” remonstrated the gentle mother, 
“since he wooed and wedded her of his own 
free will, is it not his duty, one from which 
nothing can absolve him, to submit himself 
like a man and a Christian to the consequences 
of his voluntary act?’’ 


——————pe@— 





THE ABBEY. 
(Or, Scotland Revisited. A Night Scene.) 


BY JOHN 8. REID. 





How still is night! how calm the scene! 
How sweet the moon shines in the sky! 
How bright the dew! the grass how green, 
On those whe now so lowly lie! 
My step is on the dust of men 
Who lived and loved, and thought like me; 
And I like them, must soon again 
Return to earth as dust to be. 


I stand where stood the mitred priest 
In all the pride and pomp of power ; 
While those he cursed and those he blessed 
Are all as one, within this hour. 
The crumbling walls, the ruined shrine, 
The vaulted erypt, the altar lone, 
In silence speak, and ivies twine 
Around the moss-gray arch and stone. 


Yet here once reigned, within these walls, 
A king, who proudly wore a crown, 
Though now within these lonely halls 
The night bat flutters up and down. 
Here, too, uncoffined heroes lay 
In stony tombs, as cased in mail 
As when they heard the battle-fray, 
And fell beneath its iron hail. 


I stand within the old kirkyard 

Where many a sire and matron sleep, 
And youth, in bloom of life attired, 

Were call’d death’s lonely watch to keep. 
But calmly rests the slumbering dead, 

No sound disturbs their goft repose, 
While pearly-dews their tear-drops shed 

Alike on graves of friends and foes. 





But ah! for me no gliding wing 
On downy pinions fans my brow, 
T only hear the “olian sing 
O’er peaceful graves so lonely now. 
For silence rests on all around 
So deep and drear on earth and sky, 
The heart can hear its beatings sound, 
And echo answers back the sigh. 


How strangely tolls the old kirk bell, 

That dreary hour, twixt night and morn, 
When sheeted ghosts awake and tell 

The secrets of death’s silent bourne. 
Like visions of the olden time, 

The abbey’s ancient walls are seen, 
Uprising as in early prime, 

All covered o’er with ivy green. 


And groined arch from corbells sprung, 
With vaulted roof, and tower, and spire, 
While silver lamps in niches hung, 
And censers glowed with sacred fire. 
And soft and low harmonious rise 
A requiem mass for holy dead, 
So faint and sweet, it mourns and dies 
Like lyre of night by angels played. 


And mitred priest with crook and bell, 
And cowled monks with beads and cross, 
And sainted nuns, who bade farewell 
To life and love as empty dross. 
All, all appeared, as when of old 
The matin bell awoke to prayer, 
And Scotland's king, in crown of gold 
And mail attire, held council there. 


But with the rosy light of morn 
No more was seen that proud array; 
The crown which once a king had worn 
Like wreath of mist dissolved away. 
The aged priest, the monk, the nun, 
With cross, and beads, and bell were gone, 
And naught remained at morning’s sun 
But broken arch and crumbling stone. 





Success rides on every hour; grapple it and 
you may win, but without a grapple, it will 
| never go with you. Work is the weapon of 
| honor, and he who lacks the weapon will never 
triumph. 

Lit is divided into three terms: that which 
was, which is, and which will be. Let us 
learn from the past to profit by the present, 
and from the present to live better for the 





future. 
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THE TYRANNY OF TEMPER. 


Ir you want to know the real ruler of a 
family—not to say tyrant—do not trouble 
yourself about who has the best intellect, or 
the strongest vice ; inquire simply who has the 
worst temper, and you need go no farther. 
You have found the family commandant, and 
so far as you yourself are connected therewith, 
your own master. Noone opposes the man or 
woman with a temper. Even in the nursery 
the little ones say among each other, ‘Oh, 
give it to Jack!’ or ‘‘ Take Jack; he will be so 
cross if you don’t;’”’ or, “‘Let Laura alone, 





Ada; you will only make her cry.’’ So Jack | 


gets more than his share of the good things 
afloat, and Laura has her will unchecked, sim- 
ply to keep peace in the small world above 
stairs ; while the good-natured ones are mulcted 
of their dues, or made to bear burdens that do 
not belong to them, that the fractious may be 
soothed and the selfish kept content. 

Among the adults in the drawing-room be- 
low, it is the same thing. Let one among them 
be confessedly ill-tempered, and the house is 
at his or her feet. Say that it is the master, 
and what Eastern despot is more absolute 
than he? His will is law, which no one 
dreams of disputing. On the contrary, all fly 
to obey him; not because they love, but be- 
cause they fear. Every annoyance which can 
be concealed, is carefully hidden from him, 
lest he should lose his temper on the spot, and 
make every one wretched by magnifying an 
insignificant little molehill of failure into a 
mountain of sin. Delinquents are sheltered 
when they ought to be punished, because his 
scale of punishment is so excessive, the natural 
justice and humanity of the rest revolt against 
it. Wherefore the scapegraces of the household, 
whether in the kitchen or among the young 
people themselves, know that they may kick 
over the. traces as much as they like, provided 
he does not see it ; sure that ‘“ Missis will say 
nothing,’’ or that ‘‘ Mamma and the girls won’t 
peach ;” whereby, extremes meeting, the ill- 
temper of the master has the same effect as the 
most careless good humor; and discipline is 
relaxed because of extra severity, just as surely 
as by reason of extra leniency. 

Anything serves an ill-tempered person for 
a peg on which to hang a rating, or a fit of the 
sulks, as his class of humor may determine. 
Has an involuntary mistake been made? You 
might as well have committed a voluntary 
crime. Is the dinner too late? has a servant 
blundered in a message? a child misunderstood 
a command? or an employé failed in some 
small mechanical duty of no vital importance? 
The whole establishment is in a turmoil, and 
heaven and earth have come together. One 
by one the household slinks away out of sight 
and hearing of the temper predominant. The 
girls find pressing business in their own rooms ; 


the boys stroll off to their respective dens, 

when time and circumstance do not admit of 
the wider berth of ‘‘out of doors ;’”’ the little 
| ones sit mute as mice, and cast appealing 
| looks at mamma for release from what is tor- 

ture and imprisonment to them while it lasts ; 
_ only mamma herself has to bear the brunt of 
| her master’s temper, and he takes care that 
the brunt is a pretty stiff one. Under sucha 
| headship as this, no happy memories gild the 
| backward time of youth. To the last hour of 
their lives the men and women of such a house- 
| hold remember only the father’s morose tem- 
| per, his surly ways, his fits of passion and 
injustice, his rough speech, his cruel acts, and 
|in remembering, ‘‘wonder how they could 
have borne it.’’ The man’s substantial virtues 
get hidden out of sight beneath such a superin- 
cumbrance of evil temper ; neither his scholar- 
ship, nor his fine artistic taste; neither his 
generosity in giving, nor his kindness to the 
poor; neither his loyalty to his friends, nor his 
independent spirit te his superiors, nor any 
virtue that he possesses or possessed, takes the 
sting out of that one overwhelming fact, his 
| temper, and all the sorrow and mischief it 
| wrought. 

But if the tyranny of a man’s ill-temper in a 
house is unbearable, that of a woman’s is 
almost more so. The one, at least, gives mo- 
ments of relief when he is absent, for few men 
stay at home all day; and even the most inter- 
fering and ubiquitous can scarcely prowl about 
everywhere as a woman does; nor does he de- 
scend to the minutize which are as the breath 
of life to feminine nostrils. Neither are his 
functions so universal; and thus his temper, 
though it may be as bad, or even worse, than 
a woman’s, heavier, more unjust, more brutal, 
| is still not so continual nor so wearing as hers ; 

and the rifts in the cloud, if seldom enough, 
| are of necessity more frequent than when a 
| woman is the storm brewer. The tyranny of 
| @ woman’s temper in the house is, indeed, 

unassailable. She is in her natural kingdom 

where queendom is her right, and if she elects 
| to rule with a rod of nettles instead of lilies, 
her choice is free, and her subjects only are 
| bound. You cannot get out of ber way, and 
| everything is both food and occasion for the 
| exercise of her temper. Husbands, children, 
| servants, tradespeople, and the very friends 
| who come or go after the manner of tame rab- 
| bits, all have their appointed share ; and if the 
| return home of the ill-tempered man is dreaded 
| by the victims he has left, and now finds again, 
| what can be said of the home-staying for all 
| the day of the ill-tempered woman? Her hus- 

band has a sore time of it, if her children have 
| one yet more painful. Glad or sorry, success- 
| ful in his undertaking or unsuccessful, with a 
gay heart, trying to dispense his own rejoicing 
and to make others as happy as himself, or 

with a sad one, yearning for sympathy and the 
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soothing of rest, it is all one to her. He meets 
only with ill-temper; a sullen brooding over 
wrongs that never existed; troubles made 
where no troubles are ; flaws found where any 
one else would see only beauties ; a self-made 
martyr beating herself to pieces against the 
bars forged by her own ill-temper, and giving 
herself as much pain as she inflicts on others. 


If ill-temper made the possessor happy, even | 


in a grim way, it might then be endured by the 
victims somewhat patiently ; but to inflict, and 
to suffer by the infliction, is a reduplication of 
curses not pleasant to contemplate, still less to 
endure. 

However tired he may be with the grave 
anxieties of the office, the husband, bound un- 
der the tyranny of a wife’s temper, finds no 


repose in his own home. He no sooner enters | 


than she pours out upon him, with as much 
acrimony as if he had been the cause, a history 
of all the small annoyances that have harassed 
her throughout the day; and has no idea of 
keeping back the bitter flood for pity or for 
love. Or she has been nursing her private 
wrongs against him ever since the morning, 
when he went away without performing this 
small ceremony, or pronouncing in its proper 
key and place that customary shibboleth, and 
she has felt injured and unsettled in conse- 
quence. The good man cannot for the life of 
him understand the gloom with which he is 
met. Why those averted eyes? Why that 
studiously indifferent tone? What has he 
done now that his wishes are ignored? or that 
she should pose herself before him as a crea- 
ture of no kind of consequence in his esteem, 
a mere marital Cinderella, sitting among the 
ashes as in duty bound? And oh! the elo- 
quence of that phrase, ‘‘What has he done 
now?’’ Perhaps he is one of those who will 


not kiss the rod patiently, waiting for better | 


days without open murmuring at the bad times 


that must be passed through meanwhile. In | 
which case there are questions, may be short | 
and sharp, may be grave and displeased, or | 


may be half playful, half mocking, with an- 
Swers entirely unsatisfactory ; and the result 
of a decided quarrel, when the air may be 
cleared, and the old demon exorcised for a 
brief season. But at the best it will only be 
brief; the tyranny of temper not suffering 
much relaxation. 

If a man or woman cares only for power and 
not at all for love, the thing to cultivate is a 
bad temper. To be sure, there are a few 
amiable and petted darlings in the world who | 
get their own way by smiles and sweetness, 
and because they are so amiable and so much 
beloved, it is really a pleasure to please them ; 
but the largest amount of subservience is paid 
through fear, not affection ; and the tyrant of 
temper comes in for his share. Every one 


does his best to please him, that he may help | 


thereby in the general peace. You have only 





| to establish a qupaiaiion for ili-temper to have 
as many slaves as there are housemates and 
dependants. Never mind the tears that are 
shed when you are not by, the groans that are 
uttered in secret, the hatred that is called 
forth, the evil words that are said in whispers, 
| and the more evil thoughts that are cherished 
by all with whom you have todo. You must 
make your account with power, and leave 
| love, like a whipped school-boy, shivering and 
erying by the roadside. Your children leave 
home at the earliest opportunity; your sons 
take subordinate positions; your daughters 
marry beneath them, simply to escape the 
/anguish of your presence. Your servants, 
| miserable as they are while they remain in 
_ your service, are so far happier in their greater 
freedom of removal ; and, accordingly, you do 
not keep them more than a few weeks, or at 
| the utmost, months, and while you rail at 
| them, they spread abroad tales of you and your 
| tyranny of temper, and the snowball of ill 
reports is set a rolling to gather size and sub- 
| stance as it goes. Within doors every one is 
happier out of your sight. The little ones fear 
you frankly if timidly ; the grown folks sigh a 
weary sigh over the discomfort they know 
accompanies your voice and step; your wife 
quivers when she hears your latch-key rattle in 
the lock, and the peevish fall of your foot 
across the hall; your husband takes a deep 
breath, as if preparing for a heavy burden 
when he faces his own house-door, and pictures 
the reception awaiting him on the other side ; 
' your friends allow your virtues—virtues all of 
the theoretic kind—but lament the way in 
which you give way to your temper ; and when 
your last day dawns, it brings a troubled kind 
of feeling among your watchers—a feeling 
| made up of pity, sorrow, and relief. By your 
tyranny of temper you have worn out love ; 
and there is not one who does not breathe more 
| freely when you are no more. This is a sad 
confession to make, but it is a true one; and 
the sooner its truth is recognized by those 
whom it concerns, the better. 


<thoGe> 


A LINK BETWEEN HUSBANDS AND 
WIVES. 
BLESSED be the little children who make up so 
‘unconsciously our life-disappointments. How 
many couples, mutually unable to bear each 
- other’s faults, or to bear the causes of irrita- 
tion, find solace for their pain in these golden 
| links which still continue to unite them! On 
| that they are one. There they can really re- 
| pose. Those fragile props keep them from 
| quite sinking disheartened by life’s roadside. 
How often has a little hand drawn amicably 
together two eise unwilling ones, and made 
them see how bright and blessed earth may 
| become in pronouncing that little word—‘“ for- 
give!’ 
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FANNIE’S FOURTH OF JULY. 





BY 8S. ANNIE FROST. 





‘I am very sorry for your disappointment, 
Fannie, but Isee no way to help you. If I 
could go—”’ 

‘* Not to be thought of for a moment,” said 
Fannie Harrington, hastily, turning her face 
from the trunk she was rapidly filling with 
clothing. ‘‘I know you would be a better 
nurse than I will, auntie, but you know it was 
me grandma sent for, and, and—’’ 

‘* You could not be replaced by any one else. 
I perfectly understand that, dear. Well, we 
ust hope that next year you will be more for- 
tunate.”’ 

“Next year! Tow long it seems till next 
year.” And as she spoke, Fannie’s voice 
choked, and she bent over her trunk to hide 
her fast falling tears. 

Aunt Louise thought the tears were caused 
by sorrow for the loss of a Jong-promised plea- 
sure, and tried to pet them away ; but Fannie 
had a cause for grief that her aunt did not 
suspect. 

She was an orphan from her infancy, and 
while a corps of aunts and uncles united in loy- 
ing her and caring for her, her grandmother 





considered herself her special guardian, and | 


her grandmother’s house, at Marysville, was 
her real home, although she was a favorite vis- 
itor in many other homes. 

It might have been the early loss of her par- 
ents, or it might have been the constant inter- 
course with her aged grandmother, that made 
Fannie Harrington always a grave, gentle 
child and girl. Her many bright cousins called 
her a little nun, or a little Quakeress ; but she 
drew around her always an atmosphere of 
warmest love. The large dovelike eyes were 
always full of sympathy for the sorrows, sins, 
or sufferings of others; the low, sweet voice 
could ring out sometimes in musical laughing 
ripples, and if her face in repose was grave, 
almost to sadness, it could brighten into posi- 
tive beauty, under the influence of pleasure. 

She was her grandmother’s ido}, but the old 
lady was a strict disciplinarian, and studies, ex- 
ercise, practice, housekeeping, and other duties, 
were all mapped out in hours, with such strict 
precision that Aunt Louise, the youngest of her 
mother’s sisters, declared it was a positive 
charity to get that poor child away from Marys- 
ville, and let her feel young for a little while. 
Acting upon this principle, Aunt Louise had 
coaxed Grandma Wilcox to allow Fannie to 
spend a suminer with her, at Boynton Shades, 
her husband’s beautiful country seat; and 
early in June had welcomed her niece, with 
the hope of keeping her for a guest all summer. 
Childless herself, Louise Boynton had a sunny 
temper that made her a general favorite among 
young people; and Fannie’s arrival was the 
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signal for a succession of country festivities, 
which she enjoyed thoroughly, for their noy- 
elty as well as their own joyous merits, Pic- 
nics, charade parties, boating frolics, rides, 
drives, walks, always with a party of from ten 
to thirty, made the long summer days and 
evenings fly by on fairy wings; and the great 
event of the summer was to be a Fourth of 
July picnic in Boynton’s Groves. Everybody 
within a circuit of twenty miles, who had any 
claim to social importance, was invited to grace 
this occasion ; and the preparations were to be 
ona grand scale. - Tables were being placed 
in large tents for refreshments, a band had 
been engaged, floors laid over the lawn for 
dancing, and not a young lady had been bid- 
den who did not deem a new dress for the 
occasion a social necessity. Aunt Louise 
herself had chosen a muslin of finest fabric 
for Fannie, and siniled indulgently when she 
suggested that the exquisite green leaves, with 
which it was sprinkled, were too gay. 

‘*Too gay, little nun! Not a bit of it. It 
must be made in the new style, and you shall 
wear a wreath of green leaves in a white chip 
hat. Iam glad nature endowed you with that 
crop of short curls, Fannie, for lam sure you 
would never curl your hair of your own accord. 
Green will just suit your fair complexion and 
those soft hazel eyes, and I am going to have 
my way about making this dress.”’ 

And now the pretty dress and hat were being 
folded, and packed into Fannie’s trunk, and 
she was not to be at the picnie, for grandma 
had had a fall, was seriously hurt, and had sent 
for Fannie to come home, the letter reaching 
her two days before the ‘‘ Fourth.’ 

Aunt Louise thought there was reason 
enough for tears, and had more than one in 
her own bright eyes as she left Fannie to order 
the carriage, to drive to, the railway station. 
But Fannie had another cause for weeping. 

Gilbert Boynton was a nephew of Aunt 
Louise’s husband, and a frequent visitor at 


| Boynton Hills, although his home was in Bos- 


| many of these visits. 





ton. He was a younger partner in a wholesale 
drug store, but his duties often permitted him 
to form one of Aunt Louise’s circle of young 
people, and he had met Fannie Harrington in 
To her he was the em- 
bodiment of everything bright. Lis handsome 
face with its frank blue eyes, waving chestnut 
hair, and smiling mouth was in itself a sun- 
beam, and the clear ring of his joyous voice 
was perfect music to her. She had often won- 
dered to herself who amongst the bevy of bright 
girls around her would be Gilbert’s choice for 
a wife ; somebody, she thought, as full of mer- 
riment as he was himself; somebody who 
would act in charades, as her shy nature would 
never permit her to do; somebody who could 
sing bright songs as well as he could himself, 
and had a laughing repartee for his witticisms, 
good-naturedly scattered lavishly around him. 
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Sometimes she strangled a little sigh as she 
thought how happy a home Gilbert would have 
with this ideal wife, for she could never find 
exactly the girl she thought would make him 
happy among her friends. Perhaps the some- 
body lived in Boston, and the sigh was a little 
deeper when this suggestion crossed her mind. 

It will readily be seen by the discerning 
reader that all unconsciously, my shy, modest 
little heroine was giving a great deal of “maid- 
en meditation’ to Gilbert Boynton, never 
thinking in her quiet, retiring disposition that 
he was dreaming fully as much of her. 

“Tam such a great big blundering fellow,” 
he would think, ‘‘so full of nonsense, that 
Fannie probably thinks I never had a serious 
thought in my silly head. Such a lovely little 
saint would never care for me, and yet, if there 
is any good in me, how she would bring it out. 
Who could harbor an evil thought, with those 
soft eyes looking at him?’’ And Gilbert would 
then give himself up to day-dreams of a home 
sanctified, and made lovely by the presence of 
the gentle niece of his uncle’s wife. 

If Aunt Louise suspected anything of the 
thoughts of her young guests, she gave no sign, 
but Gilbert was invited for a ‘good long visit’’ 
at the same time when Fannie was expected, 
and Gilbert came. It was only natural and 
courteous, Fannie told herself, for him to be 
her escort upon all the merry-making meetings 
of that joyous summer time, and yet her pale 
face would flush, and her eyes brighten when- 
ever she found Gilbert by her side. 

The trunk was packed, the demure gray tray- 
elling dress donned, the luncheon nicely stowed 
away in the basket, and Uncle Charles calling 
from the hall door ‘Come, Fannie, the train 
won’t wait,’’ before the tears were dried upon 
her cheeks. 

“Don’t ery, Fannie,” said Aunt Louise, 
kissing her, at the station. ‘I will have a pic- 
nie twice as grand next year, especially for 
you ; though, for that matter, this one was in 
your honor. I wish it was not too late to tell 
everybody to stay at home. I hope it will 
rain.” 

Fannie laughed then. 

“Ts that your hospitality? Idon’t hope it 
will rain, but that it will be a lovely day, and 
everybody will have a good time.’’ 

“Here is the conductor to order me off. 
Good-by! You will be at home to dinner. 
Tell mother I will come to Marysville next 
week ; and be sure you telegraph me if I can 
help you. Good-by!’’ 

**Good-by !”” 

The train was in rapid motion before Fannie 
could dry the freshly started tears, and then, 
under her veil she read stealthily a little note 
she drew from the bosom of her dress. I will 
not quote it all ; it was from Gilbert, and dated 
the 27th of June. He told her he was obliged to 
start for Boston, while she was out riding with 





Uncle Charles, having received important let- 
ters, that made it necessary for him to take a 
return train. ‘‘But,’’ he wrote, ‘‘I will cer- 
tainly return for the picnic on the Fourth,’ 
and then he told her how long and how sin- 
cerely he had loved her, and asked her if she 
could trast her future happiness in his hands. 
“IT am not always a rattle-brain,’’ he wrote, 
*‘and I know you will rouse all my manliness 
to new efforts. Ilove you, Fannie. If youcan 
love me, and trust your happiness in my hands, 
will you let me see the enclosed ring upon your 
finger at the picnic ?’’ 

There was more than I have quoted ; nothing 
of sickly sentimentalism, but a frank, manly 
letter, written from the depths of a true, loving 
heart, and finding an answer to every word 
and line in the love of the tearful reader. He 
was coming to the picnic to meet her, to see if 
she wore his ring, and she would be miles and 
miles away in Marysville with her sick grand- 
mother. No pretty new dress and hat; no mu- 
sic, dancing, or feasting; no lover’s words of 
tenderness for her Fourth of July celebration. 
And at this phase of her thoughts Miss Fannie 
experienced a sharp twinge of self-reproach. 
Who had been to her what her grandmother 
had been from her infancy ; who had educated 
her, clothed her, made her whole life a quiet, 
loving happiness, but this same aged relative 
to whom she was travelling, and who called 
from her bed of pain for the young hands she 
had trained from the cradle. 

‘She may die,” thought Fannie, in an agony 
of remorse, ‘‘and I wishing I was dancing at 
Boynton Shades.”’ 

The train sped rapidly towards Marysville, 
arriving there about three hours after leaving 
the station where Fannie had become a pas- 
senger. Mrs. Wilcox had sent her carriage 
and a servant to the station to meet Fannie, 
and she was soon at home. There was a grain 
of comfort for her in her drive. 

“Your grandma’s sitting up to-day, Miss 
Fannie,’’ the servant told her. ‘It was a bad 
fall, and when you were sent for, the doctor 
thought she was dangerously hurt, but she was 
more bruised and shaken than really injured, 
and this morning she was able to get up and 
be dressed. But I am giad you are home. 
Mrs. Wilcox ain’t one to talk much, but we 
could all see she was missing you awfully. It 
is a gloomy house when you are out of it, 
there ’s no denying that.” 

Even Gilbert was forgotten when Fannie 
found herself once more in the loving arms 
that had cradled her infant slumbers. 

“My dear, dear child! I knew you would 
come !” said the grandmother, lovingly. 

“I came by the first train. Oh, how thank- 
ful I am that it is no worse!” 

**Tf I had known, dear, that I was to be bet- 
ter so soon, I would not have sent for you. 
You have had a gay time, Fannie?” 
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“Yes, but I could not be gay and know you 
were suffering here.’ 

“You shall go again next summer. How 
well you look, Fannie! It certainly does you 
good to have a change.”’ 

The day and evening passed pleasantly. 
Fannie could not but be glad to be at home 
when she saw how happy her presence made 
her grandmother. She read to her; she sang 
the ballads she loved in her sweet, pure voice, 
and was repaid by the smiling pleasure visible 
on the aged face, looking so lovingly into her 
own. When she went to her own room, there 
was a quiet happiness in her heart, though 
there was a painful throb there when she 
thought of Gilbert. 

‘**] will leave it all in God’s hands,” she 
said, softly, as she knelt to say her evening 
prayer. ‘Gilbert will know from Aunt Louise 
why I cannot be at the picnic, and perhaps he 
will write again.’’ And while she was think- 
ing this, her grandmother in her own room 
was reading a letter she had received by the 
morning mail, and pondering upon it. 

“Gilbert Boynton is a man to whom I could 
safely trust Fannie’s happiness,’’ she thought. 
‘*Boy and man I have known him true and 
honorable. I am getting old, and must soon 
leave my child. It will be hard to give her up, 
but it is natural for young hearts to stray from 
home love! Ah, me! I must lose her, if she 
loves him. Does she love him? I did not 
dare ask that to-night!’ And so the young 
heart and the old one pondered in the still 
night hours, and greeted the dawn with prayer- 
ful hope for the future. 

Fourth of July was one of those perfect 
summer days that visit New England in the 
month of roses. It was warm, clear, and 
bright, and lingering on tree and bush were 
diamond drops left from an early morning 
shower. Fannie, at breakfast, gave no sign 
of the few tears that had filled her eyes while 
she was dressing, but chatted gayly of her 
visit, telling her grandmother of the sons and 
daughters living near Boynton Shades. Her 
morning duties over, Fannie was going to her 
room for a book when her grandmother called 
her back. 

“Do you want a walk, Fannie?’ 

“Yes. It is too lovely to stay indoors.” 

‘Will you take the first volume of ‘‘ What 
Will He Do With It’ back to Mrs. Grantley, 
and borrow the second? 1 was so lonely with- 
out you, Fannie, that I was glad to read novels 
for company. I finished the first volume of 
this one the day I fell, and am interested in 
it.” 

‘Certainly I will go!’’ said Fannie, glad of 
anything to give her employment. “I will 
dress in five minutes.’’ 

But she was not dressed quite sosoon. Once 
in her room the temptation was strong to wear 
the pretty dress made for that special day. 





She twisted her soft brown hair into its pret- 
tiest curls, put on the dainty muslin, frilled 
and ruffled in the newest fashion, and finished 
at throat and wrist with fine Jace and crisp 
green knots of ribbon ; then the wide brimmed 
shade hat, with its tasty wreath of green 
leaves, was adjusted over the curls ; gloves of 
pearl-gray kid drawn on; a parasol sought and 
found, and Fannie came to her grandmother 
again for her message and book. 

‘Why, Fannie! How fresh and bright you 
look !’’ 

‘Tt isa dress Aunt Louise selected for to- 
day, grandma. I thought I would wear it on 
the Fourth, even if she could not see it.’’ 

‘‘T am sorry you missed the picnic.”’ 

‘‘Never mind! I hope they will all havea 
nice time. Now I am ready to start.’’ 

It was quite a long walk, through shady 
lanes and walks, for Mrs. Wilcox lived three 
miles from the village of Marysville, and Mrs. 
Grantley almost as far from it in another di- 
rection. It was in the middle of the day when 
Fannie reached her destination, tired and 
heated, and she readily accepted an invitation 
to remain to dinner, and walk home when it 
was cooler in the afternoon. 

The sun was setting when she left the village 
and entered a long lane leading almost directly 
to her grandmother’s. Upon her arm hung a 
little basket of choice fruit for her grand- 
mother, and under these the novel was care- 
fully packed. There was still a long walk 
before her, but it would not be dark for some 
time, and she walked slowly, stopping now 
and then to add a wild flower or two to her 
bouquet. She was stooping to gather a star- 
like blossom, when she heard a firm but hasty 
step crushing the ground near her, and started 
to her feet. One quick glance sent a bright 
col6r to her cheeks, a glad light into her eyes ; 
then the lids drooped, and she stood in shy, 
silent confusion, waiting for Gilbert to speak. 

‘‘Fannie,”’ he said, in a low voice, ‘‘did you 
receive my letter?” 

For answer she drew off one of the pretty 
gloves and let him see a ring upon ker finger. 

What they said after that is neither your 
business nor mine, but when Mrs. Wilcox saw 
them coming, arm in arm, up the avenue to the 
house, she knew that she would soon Jose her 
darling, and that Gilbert had received a second 
answer to a question put to her that day. 

‘‘Goand meet Fannie,’”’ she had said to him, 
‘‘and if you have won her heart, you have my 
warmest blessing upon your head and hers.”’ 

There may have been deep sadness in the 
aged heart, but there were only smiles to greet 
the young couple when they came to her side. 

“Byt,” said Fannie, suddenly, when they 
were seated at the tea-table, ‘‘why are you not 
at the picnic?” 

“JT was at the picnic. Everybody was in 
gayest spirits when I slipped away and cayght 
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the train for Marysville. Aunt Louise told 
me to tell you it was too mean to run away 
yourself, and then call me after you.”’ 

“I must have had pretty powerful lungs,” 
said Fannie, laughing. ‘Did you hear me 
disttnctly at Boynton Shades !”’ 

“Certainly! When you put on that bewitch- 
ing dress this morning, you sighed a little, and 
said ‘Gilbert !’”’ 

“Well, well!’ said grandma. ‘“ Young men 
certainly have a pretty good opinion of them- 
selves nowadays. Fannie was thinking of the 
picnic, I am sure; but I think, on the whole, 
she has had a pleasant, if not very lively, 
Fourth of July.” 





MISS PRYMM ON BABIES. 


BY WINNIE. 


Or all created human critters, said Miss 
Priscilla Prymm, emphatically, I dew despise a 
baby! I used to reckon a snake about the most 
hateful ; but a body knows in gineral where to 
look for snakes, and how to keep clear of ’em, 
whereas there’s no gitting out of the way of a 
baby. Go where you will, in town or country, 
on land or sea, you find the pestiferous little 
critters ; and as for street cars and steamboats, 
a body ’d think they were made for their special 
accommodation. If I wasa railroad president, 
or a steamboat company, I’d have ‘‘babies’’’ as 
well as “‘ ladies’ ’’ cars ; and the wonder to me 
is that it hasn’t been done before this ; *twould 
pay, sure. 

The first thing a baby does is to holler, and 
it hollers till it’s old enough to use its hands 
and feet as well as its voice, and then the mis- 
chief it does do is beyond calkilation. Why, 
I’ve had my ink-bottle upsot on my new list 
carpet, and my best chany tea set, with the 
yaller rosebuds on ’em, knocked off the table— 
leastways a plate and two cups ; and my “ Book 
of Beautiful Extracts” (that was given me by 
Portifield Grubbs before he took to keepin’ 
company with that bold minx Arathusy Wil- 
son) torn to atoms a’most. And all by a baby, 
or leastwise by a variety of ’em, for they ’re all 
alike as a basket of peas. And what’s most 
agravatin’ of all is the foolish mothers excusin’ 
the “little darlin’s,”’ on the score of “ cuttin’ 
their teeth,’’ or “being so retharkably preco- 
cious,’’ or something else equally interesting. 
I’ve always noticed that whatever badness a 
baby is guilty of, it’s always set down by its 
mother to either its teeth or its smartness. 

I wonder what the worrying little varmints 
are made for, and why nature couldn’t hev sent 
folks into the world ready grown up, or at least 
old enough to be of some use. Now, of, what 
earthly use is a baby, I should like to know? 
A little shapeless lump of flesh and blood, with 
its bald head lolloping on one side, and its two 








flabby fists catching at everything in its way, 
crying at everything sensible and grinning at 
everything foolish. And what nonsense ino- 
thers dew talk to their babies! Why, ’twas 
only just now I heard Mrs. Simmons, next 
door, chattering on the back stoop to that bald- 
headed monkey of hers. ‘Mudder’s owny 
darlin’ itty piggy-wiggy! Ishe hoongry? Den 
he sall hab one tacker for eaty. One nicey- 
ticey itty tacker for mudder’s itty precious 
plum-pie, apple-dumpling, sugar-tandy baby !’ 
Pah! it’s enough to make a body sick, and I, 
for one, don’t wonder that children are so long 
in learning to talk plainly, with such outland- 
ish gibberish ding-donged into their ears day 
and night! To my mind it’s more barbarous 
than French or Injun. 

And the ridick’lous way in which some folks 
dew dress their babies! Ali smothered up in 
satin, and feathers, and laces, and furs, for all 
the world like a milliner’s figger-head. I de- 
clare to goodness that I sometimes feel a sort 
of pity for ’em, jest as when I see a organ- 
grinder’s monkey sewed up in a milingtary 
coat and trowsers, with a wooden sword by his 
side, showing off to a grinning crowd in the 
streets ; and which of the two is most laffable 
I’m sure it’s hard to tell. 

“Innocents,” indeed! Jest as if they don’t 
know the badness they ’re about, and don’t 
mean todewit! Why, I’ve seen ’em kick, and 
sereetch, and bite, and scratch, and pull peo- 
ple’s hair like young grizzlies ; and to this day 
you can't convince me that Miss Jones’s baby 
didn’t mean it when the little wretch grabbed 
hold of my new curls as I was purtendin’ to 
kiss it afore Deacon Peabody (the week after 
poor, dear Miss Peabody departed this life, it 
was), and pulled the hull on ’em right off afore 
his face, comb and all! If it hadn’t a’been for 
that I might hev—but, ahem! All that I can 
now say is that I’m truly rej’iced J’m not 
likely to be pestered out of my life with one of 
the ugly, dirty, good-for-nothin’ little varmints. 
Of all the troubles and trials of this mortal 
state and vale of tears, deliver me from a baby / 


—_____<$0g2———————— 


THINK all you can of the good qualities of 
others ; forget and keep silent concerning their 
bad qualities. 

ENGAGE not hastily, as a perty, in a difference 
between others, but reserve thyself impartial 
and unengaged, that thou mayst moderate be- 
tween them. 

In all cases of slander currency, whenever 
the forger of the lie is not to be found, the in- 
jured parties should have a right to come on 
any of the endorsers. 

HE who sedulously attends, pointedly asks, 
calmly speaks, coolly answers, and ceases 
when he has no more to say, is in possession of 


goggle eyes staring straight at nothing, and its | some of the best requisites of man. 
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TOM ALLEN’S TRIP TO LONG 
BRANCH. 


BY BLANCHE SHAW. 








WE were sitting in Tom Allen’s sanctum 
that hot May night, which, without a word of 
warning, had burst upon us, caught us in our 
winter clothes, and almost transformed us 
from the solid into the liquid form of matter. 
It was a rare cluster of gems that casket held ; 
a happy, careless set, upon whom the world 
lavished her sweetest smiles, for the very ex- 
cellent and praiseworthy reasons that they 
asked no favor of her, and freely lavished the 
goods that Fate had sent them for her delight. 
There was Charlie Watson, a handsome, dash- 
ing fellow, who gave champagne suppers, 
drove the fastest horses, and broke hearts by 
the score. He kept a list of his victims in an 
iron chest, which he stowed under his bed, to 
bring him happy dreams, he said. He was 
called by courtesy a lawyer; and a brilliant 
sign on a door, in one of our down-town build- 
ings, announced the fact to the world; but if 
the truth be confessed, his voice was oftener 
heard in the soft light of the drawing-room, 
pouring in dulcet tones sweet nothings into 


the ears of some fond, deluded fair one, than | 


thundering in stentorian accent through the 
halls of justice, shrieking terror to the heart 
of the luckless culprit. 

Henry Sawyod was not quite such a smasher 
of tender organs of vitality. In other respects 
he was Charlie’s equal, and he made up for 
this one deficiency by being the sharpest wit 
in ‘our set,’’ which wit, Iam sorry to say, was 
usually displayed at the expense of the fair 


guardians of our early youth. Rumor said that | 


while in tender years he had loved and lost, 


or, in plain English, been jilted. This, of | 


course, cast the veil of charity over his thrusts, 
and gave them a tragic tint. 

Tom Allen, our host, was six feet, of as 
handsome masculine flesh and blood as our 
glorious country can produce—open-hearted 
and generous as the day, adored by all who 
knew him, and afraid of nothing on earth but 
—a woman. He also belonged to the legal 
profession, and, although his ancestors had 
been considerate enough to provide a comfort- 
able sustenance for him, he worked hard at 
his profession, and was on the “high road” to 
fame and another fortune. 

Last, byt not by any means least, was yours 
obediently—a lovely youth of some summers, 
and a corresponding number of winters, the 
recording of whose very many virtues and ex- 
cellencies I’1]1 leave for the work of an abler pen. 

We had met with the avowed design of a 
rubber at whist, but the altitude of the mercury 
had reduced our brains to such a malleable 
condition that it was out of the range of possi- 
bilities to get their edges up to the whist test. 
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The attempt was not made; instead, we en- 
deavored to divert our intellectual being with 
poker (draw and straight) and euchre, while 
we tenderly ministered to our temporal suffer- 
ings with iced champagne. As the small hours 
approached, both euchre and poker lost their 
charms, and we pushed back from the table in 
disgust. 

‘“‘Deuced hot work, wooing fortune with 
the thermometer at 90°,” said Tom; he had 
been on the losing side. ‘‘Knock off that 
neck, Charlie. I am very{thankful champagne 
comes not under the sway of that despotic 
dame, but flashes defiance in her face as bravely 
when she frowns as when she smiles. Oh, 
that an houri would scatter a can of condensed 
Alaska atmosphere over my poor parboiled 
physique! Fill up, boys! Let’s drink to a 
land of perpetual snow, into which fortune 
has not yet trundled her hoop, and where all 
is conducted on the ‘dead level.’ ”’ 

‘Rather drink to a dashing season at Long 
Branch, with souvenirs enough to stock a fancy 
store, and a heart that has passed unsinged 
through the fire,’’ said Charlie. ‘‘What do 
you think of that, Harry?” 

“Think of it? From such an ordeal may 
my good sense defend me! During our home 
months, society and women are nauseous pills, 
that must, like the castor oil and senna of our 
childhood, be swallowed first, to get the sweet- 
meats, said sweetmeats being now represented 
by well-served dinners and neat linen. This 
probation is inevitable, and I glory in the man 


‘who faces it without a tremor; but the poor 


fool who, when he sees the cage open, walks 
to the door, and after a timid glance in the out- 
side world walks back, for fear the ground 
may be damp, or the sun hot on his dainty 
head, deserves to marry a vixen, and be the 
happy father of fourteen children, all girls, 
with red hair and snub noses.” 

“Bravo, Harry! You were born for the 
stump! Whata pity you didn’t first see light 
in a log hyt on the distant prairie, instead of a 
four-story brown stone front in Gotham! 

‘Thank you, Charlie! You are too kind! 
I had much rather not. I don’t care if you do 
fillitup, Tom. Capitalchampagne! Talking 
is deuced hard work such hot weather. You 
look quite prostrated, Charlie. That some 
clever Yankee could invent a method by which 
every sentence would be complete in three 
words, and no statement should contain more 
than three sentences. Women’s lips would 
be forever sealed, for they could never conform 
to the rule. MHalloo, Jack! what are you 
thinking of? Has the champagne gone to 
your head, or are you merely intoxicated by 
the dazzling light of genius? Wake up, old 
boy, and give us a word !”’ 

“I was thinking of Tom,” said I, laying 
down my cigar. 


“Happy Tom!” said Harry. ‘‘How the 
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fair Hatties and Jennies would hate him if | baths.’ I looked at my watch. Just one hour; 


they knew it! But your thoughts, Jack—a 
penny for them.”’ 

They were about that trip he made to the 
Branch last summer, from which he came 
back dyspeptic and blue, cué us, and took to 
panther hunting for a tonic. There is some 
dark mystery there, boys, and I consider it 
due to our honor that he divulges to-night.”’ 

“Confess!” said Harry, standing in front of 
him. 

‘Hold on!’ cried Tom, the blood mounting 
to his brow. ‘‘What nonsense have you got 
hold of, Jack?”’ 

‘‘No nonsense at all, my dear fellow. I feel 
that you have been imposed upon, in which 
case it is your duty to confess, and ours to re- 
venge. Out with it!’’ 

‘Bosh! It is nothing.” 

‘The most interesting thing you could tell,” 
said Harry. ‘‘All my life I have heard of 
‘nobody’ and ‘nothing,’ and up to this date I 
have neither seen ‘nobody’ nor heard any one 
tell ‘nothing.’ Unburden your bosom, Tom. 
We hold in our hands hearts bursting with 
sympathy. Do not let them burst in igno- 
rance.’’ , 

Tom looked from one face to the other. 

“Hang your memory, Jack! I suppose 


there is no help for me. First, I place you on | 
| protest in favor of the weaker side, I gracefully 
| yielded to the force of pressing circumstances, 


your honor that what I say goes no farther, 
and that you will remember mercy in your criti- 
cisms, for I warn, Il am about to inform you 
how I succeeded in making the most exquisite 
fool of myself that ever walked this lower 
earth. 

“Tt was the 20th of last July. I suppose 
you wish me to be exact, and I give the date, 
which Iremember well. It had been a blazing 
hot day, and at half-past three, P. M., the 
prospect of a fall of the mercury was not 
cheering. I was alone in the office, humane 
sentiments having induced me to give Joe a 
holiday, and if the course of human events re- 
volyed as they ought to, he at that time was 
taxing his digestion with under-done clams, 
and assuring himself that he was having a gay 
time on the balmy shores of Coney Island. I 
was trying to solve that most difficult problem, 
‘What shall I do with myself?’ I had tried 
smoking, but the cigars would not draw easily, 
and to pull hard was out of the question. I 
walked the floor to cause a draught. The 
friction made the air hotter, and in despair I 
sank ina chair and seized a paper, hoping to 
fiid a scorching article on some one, the heat 
of which would make the atmosphere at least 
ten degrees cooler by contrast. 

“The first thing met my glance was the 
time of the ‘Jesse Hoyt.’ ‘Leaves daily at 
4.30 P. M.’ 

“** By Jove!’ I exclaimed, ‘the very thing! 
I'll take a trip to the Branch, and recuperate 
my wasted energies with fresh fish and salt 


| no time to waste; and I started up with a zeal 





that would have been impossible to me a 
minute before. 

“I visited my boarding-house, packed my 
valise, informed my female keeper (7%. ¢., Mrs. 
Jones) of my intention, and at 4.25 I found 
myself comfortably seated on the commodious 
deck of the ‘Jesse Hoyt.’ The sail down 
was delightful; I enjoyed it hugely, notwith- 
standing the inevitable squalls of the ubiqui- 
tous baby. By Jove! he was a champion 
squealer. Must have been cutting teeth or had 
the colic; lungs all right, any way. At Port 
Monmouth I lost sight of him, and I made no 
effort to regain the trail. I got a good seat in 
the car, the whistle blew, and I rushed madly 
on to my fate. ‘Long Branch! screamed the 
conductor. The train stood still—we were 
there! Of course, the first thing to do was to 
get out. I tried it; but, as every one seemed 


| possessed with the idea that he was particularly 
| selected to be the first to put his foot on Jersey 


soil, it required some little engineering to ac- 


| complish the feat; and when I did stand on 





terra firma, I found myself the victim of con- 
flicting sentiments—viz., a thin man behind, 
who pushed me forward, and a multiplication 
by five of the fat woman ahead, who did her 
best to neutralize his effort. After a faint 


and took a step backwards, landing the edge 
of my heel on what must have been, judging 
from the howl that rent the air, a pet corn of 
the meagre man. He swore, and I wriggled 
around to offer some apology, when I heard a 
voice say, ‘This way, Elsie.’ 

“TI admit that the late Mr. Shakspeare was 
quite a talented man. He wrote a great many 
wise saws; some of which I fully endorse, and 
others again which I am sorry, for his sake, 
that I cannot accept. I never-could say, with 
him, ‘What’s in a name?’ I don’t attempt 
to deny that a rose, designated by any other 
combination of letters, would be just as fra- 
grant. So far, so good; but I cannot say, with 
him, that one name is as good as another. 
From early youth I have had a fondness for 
some names, and the sound of them has always 
made my blood flow quicker and caused me to 
look with kindly eyes on their owners. Cap- 
tain of this line stood ‘Elsie.’ The instant I 
heard this name I jerked my head around to 
see its owner. I saw her, and—Troy fell! 

“Such a little fairy, with laughing black 
eyes, just touched with timidity, to make them 
more lovable, rosy cheeks, cherry mouth, 
parted to show pearly teeth and make dimples 
play hide and seek, and jetty hair, which nestled 
in littie rings around her snow-white brow. I 
was struck. The apology died in my throat, 
and I gave the thin man, instead of it, the im- 
pression of my other sole on the instep of his 
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other patent leather. Heswore again, and made 
a pass at my new hat, which I dodged, and in 
doing so made a gap in the crowd, through 
which Elsie and her father passed, she giving 
me a sweet smile of thanks.” 

““T bet she did,’”’ said Harry. 

Tom looked black, but deigned no reply. 

“¢You confounded rascal!’ screamed the 
thin man, as, with the strength of an inspired 
lion, I dashed him aside and rushed after the 
departing forms. I ate the dirt of the asper- 
sion, and pressed on. But I was too late; the 
living waves had closed over them, and I saw 
them noi.” 

“Well, what next did you do ?”’ asked Harry, 
as Tom paused for breath. 





“Do! Why accepted the first invitation I | 


received from an obliging hackman to ‘drive to 


any part of the beach.’ I selected the Conti- | 
nental as the part to be bathed in the light of | 


my presence, and in a few minutes I was 


landed on its hospitable piazza. I seized my | 


carpet-bag firmly, and looked around for Elsie. 
No Elsie was nigh, and, with a deep sigh, I 
strode to the desk and asked for a room. 
‘**Room, sir? Certainly,’ replied the clerk, 
as he looked over his book. ‘Pat, show this 
gentleman No. 57.’ Pat took my valise and 
forwarded ; I protected the rear. We soon 
reached No. 57, where he deposited my carpet- 
bag and left without a word. I surveyed the 
scene, and I must confess I wasn’t delighted. 
No. 57 was a single cot in a long room, along 
the sides and down the middle of which nume- 
rous other cots were ranged, @ Ja hospital. All 
the cots seemed oecupied, though but few of 
the patients were present. They had, however, 
left retaining fees, in the shape of coats, valises, 
boots, and other toilet articles seattered around. 
The proprietors of the two nearest bunks were 
present, putting the last fond touches to their 
evening costumes. The nearest to me was a 


queer-looking old cub. After Pat left he looked | 
at me intently for some time. I was just about | 


to inform him that I was not a-euriosity on 
exhibition when he parted his lips and pro- 
nounced the single word, ‘Snore.’ 

“I turned quickly away, and began to use 
all my strength to wedge my valise between 
the bed and the wall. My impression was that 
he had been struck with my appearance, and 
was calling the attention of his friend to it. It 
was rather a strange name, but there is no 
accounting for the eccentricities and charac- 
teristics of ancestors. I tugged manfully at 
my valise, and again that monosyllable smote 
my ear. 

‘“*T looked up, and saw the other man intent 
on his hair, while No. 1 was concentrating all 
his attention on me. 

***Snore, sir?’ he repeated, as his eyes met 
mine. 

‘“‘T comprehended at once, and hastened to 


inform him that I was not addicted to the use 
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| of either reed or barrel instruments during my 
slumbers. My assurance seemed to satisfy 
him, and he returned to his cravat without a 
word. 

‘‘ Well, I washed off the dust, fixed my hair, 
and left the ward, wending my way to the 
dining-room, whither the cravings of my inner 
man strongly lured me. I was working my 
way through the crowd when my familiar 
name fellon myear. I stopped and looked at 
the piace whence came the doleful sound. Be- 
fore me stood Ned B., and—shades of all my 
lamented ancestors, throw up your hats and 
hurrah !—leaning on his arm, more radiant than 
ever, was Elsie! My heart sprang to my 
throat—’”’ 

‘‘ A physiological Impossibility,” interrupted 
Harry, ‘‘ which would be obvious to any one 
who had the slightest knowledge of anatomy. 
The heart is the grand controlling power of the 
circulation ; and if it should, from any incon- 
ceivable cause, leave its proper position, and 
by so doing discontinue its functions, even for 
the fractional part of a second, life would be- 
come extinct.” 

“Harry,” said Tom, with withering scorn, 
“‘T did not think it possible for a man to exist 
with the infinitesimal amount of brains that 
your skull contains ; but, as you have proved 
it a sad possibility, don’t mortify your friends 
by flaunting the fact in the face of the world. 
Fill up that glass, Charlie ; my spirits are fall- 
ing. Well, there they stood. I'll not mention 
anything about hearts again, for fear of bring- 
ing down another shower of Harry’s erudition. 
I’ll only remark that I have been in a great 
many positions where my composure was more 
perfect. I did not attempt to speak, but 
clutched Ned’s hand and wrung it till he 
flinched. 

“Delighted to see you, old fellow ; but you 
need not make my hand a subject for ampu- 
tation. Come down to-night? How are all 
the boys? My cousin, Miss Greyson? Elsie, 
| Mr. Allen.’ ‘Mr. Allen’ bent his stately head 
very low; Miss Greyson smiled sweetly for a 
second, and then, with the most charming 
frankness, exclaimed :— 

*«* Cousin Ned, Iam so glad! Mr. Allen is 
| the gentleman who helped papa at the depot 
| to-night. I am so much obliged. Poor papa 
| would have been crushed, had it not been for 
| your help.’ 

“Now, you will please remember that it was 
her bright eyes that threw me back on the lean 

| man’s foot, at the risk of my neck, and not 
| any consideration for the comfort of ‘dear 
| papa.’ That individual might have been in 
| Jericho, for all I cared ; in fact, I should have 
preferred his being there, for then I might rot 
only have made an exit for my beauty, but also 
offered her loneliness the protection of my 
| manly arm. It was annoying to have my gifts 
' passed coolly over without saying ‘by your 
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leave, sir.” I could have chidden her for her | 
cruelty; but I wisely remembered that our | 
acquaintance was rather young for such a step, | 
and contented myself with murmuring she did 
me too much honor. 

“*Going anywheres particularly, Tom?” 
asked Ned, not giving Elsie a chance to reply. 
‘If you have nothing more enticing on hand, 
you had better go with Elsie and me to the 
bluff. She has inveigled me into a moonlight 
ramble, and I shall be most happy to have you 
share my torture. Will you go?* 

“Would Igo! Would the Perl enter para- 
dise if the gate were open? A moment ago 
the pangs of hunger fed upon my vitals, but 
now away such vile things! Could I yield a 
second to the odor of a steaming beefsteak 
when a black-eyed houri beckoned me away ? 
Never! I turned my back on the tempting 
board and the supper for which I knew I must 
pay, and went. 

“The walk to the bluff wasn’t a success. My 
modesty prevented me from stepping up boldly 
to Elsie’s side, and 1 placed myself under Ned’s 
wing. Now, Ned is a fully grown boy, and 
Elsie was small. You know my outlines. Ned 
stood like a dark shadow, or rather like a very 
opaque, substantial reality between us. 

“Of course I talked to Elsie, and of course I 
tried to see her talk back ; and the manceuvres 
I resorted to to accomplish that end discovered 
to me a talent for invention that fairly aston- 
ished me. I'll not attempt any peculiar con- 
tortion for an example, but give you the con- 
densed result of all, which was to impress me 
with the idea that I was suspended at the centre 
on a pivot, and that my part of the great 
problem of nature was to sway gracefully 
baekwards and forwards, on, on to the end. 
After walking in this style for about twenty 
minutes 1 began to get a little sick of it, for 
the double-jointed exercise was not slow to 
awaken the appetite, that had been silenced 
but not subdued. Just the faintest ghost of a 
strictly classical expression of disgust had be- 
gun to flit through my brain when release came 
in the sound of Elsie’s fluty voice, which 
lisped :— 

***Cousin Ned, let us sit in the arbor and 
watch the moonbeams flicker through the 
waves.’”’ ; 

“Let her flicker !’’ shouted Charlie, who, I 
am sorry to say, was somewhat addicted to 
slang, and never so happy as when, by a well 
aimed volley of his favorite dialect, he could 
level a battery of sentiment. 

“Charlie,” said Tom, sternly, “be so good 
as to remember that you are speaking of a 
lady, and not a jet of gas.” 

“As if the two were not synonymous!’’ 
sneered Harry. “But goon, Tom; let us have 
the final catastrophe.” 

“We seated ourselves under the arbor,” 
resumed Tom, “‘and this time I had the sense 
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to get the other side of her. Ye gods! how 
beautiful she looked as she sat there, her face 
turned artlessly up to the moonlight, which 


| fell glittering areund her, softening every out- 


line, till she seemed to melt away and become 
a part of the shining mass of light.” 

‘“‘Avast, Tom!’ cried I. My uncle kept 
a yacht, and I occasionally sailed with him ; 
consequently I indulged in nautical phrases. 
*‘Remember you are talking to spirits still clad 
in clay. Don’t soar so high in the ethereal 
realm ; keep on the plains, please.”’ 

“Gentlemen,”’ replied Tom, with crushing 
dignity, ‘‘I believe that it is at your request 
that I am thus lacerating my heart to resur- 


| rectionize the past. If I am willing to live 


again this agony for your pleasure and good, 
have the delicacy not to sharpen the pangs by 
your ill-timed levity. To resume: the moon- 
light made her very beautiful. All fond re- 
grets for supper fled. Iracked my brains to 
find something delightful enough to say to the 
angel, but could get no farther than wishing 
that I had the brass of—of—that rascal! Charlie. 
I had accomplished the feat of making this 
wish at least twenty times, and not opening 
my lips once, when Ned brought all things toa 
stand-still by giving utterance to a tremendous 
yawn! Had the bluff fallen, I would have 
been less astonished. Yawn in the presence 
of that angel! Heavens! what could the man 
be made of! I stole a look at Elsie, half ex- 
pecting to see asad frown on her brow; but 
she smiled kindly as she said :— 

«Cousin Ned, aren’t you ashamed of your 
self, yawning already? You will give Mr. 
Allen the impression that I am a very stupid 
companion. For shame, you sleepy head!’ 

***T beg pardon, Elsie; I am not the least 
bit sleepy. The case is this, Tom: Iam suf- 
fering from dyspepsia, and a cigar after each 
meal is the only thing that relieves me. This 
young lady hurried me off so quickly after 
supper that I lost my smoke, and now I feel 
the want of it.’ 

““«T am very sorry, Cousin Ned. Do smoke 
now ; it may make you feel better.’ 

“Yes, it may, and it would certainly make 
you worse ; you know you can’t endure tobacco. 
But if Tom will kindly take the task of enter- 
taining you while I go to the bluff and smoke, 
I’ll be much obliged.’ 

“I doubt if ever in the course of human 
events, before or since, dyspepsia has had 
blessings called down upon it, except those I 
lavished upon it that night. Controlling my 
rapture, I replied : ‘I will be delighted, if Miss 
Greyson will permit?’ 

“«*Certainly; Cousin Ned, go smoke your 
cigar.’ 

‘*Ned went, and I was alone with my angel. 
Talk of the bliss of paradise, of elysium, of 
orange groves, of—’’ 

“‘ Zwei lager,’”’ suggested Harry 
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“*Silence !’’ from Chartie. 

Tom heeded neither, omitted the closing 
example, and went on :— 

‘None of them could furnish such bliss as I 
drank in the first second of Ned’s absence. 
The impediment in my speech was gone, and, 
after several internal spasms, produced in the 
attempt to clear my throat of something that 
wasn’t there, I offered, in my sweetest tone, 
the information that ‘it was a pleasantevening.’ 

“**Do you really think so?’ exclaimed she, 
with as much feeling and delight as one could 
be reasonably expected to pay on the announce- 
ment of the discovery of the philosopher's 
stone. ‘Do you really think so, Mr. Allen? 
SodoI! How delightful to meet one who can 
sympathize with and appreciate one’s feelings ! 
Do you not think so ?’ 

‘‘Somewhat taken aback by the sudden burst 
of confidence, I replied that I had always con- 
sidered such a state of affairs highly desirable. 

““*T must tell you I am just from school, and 
you must pardon me if Iam a little childish. 
I cannot help saying what I think and feel. If 
I like people, I tell them so.’ (Thump from 
something inside my vest.) ‘Mamma lectures 
me on my want of style every day. She says 
I must be dignified, but I hate dignity. Pro- 
fessor Jaweraque was dignified, and he wore 
a wig and took snuff. Miss Mooditense was 
dignified, too, and she was cross-eyed, had red 
hair, and wore spectacles. I do hope that you 
are not dignified, Mr. Allen?’ 

“‘Tassured her that my pretensions in that 
direction were very modest. 

**T’m soglad. I know we will be excellent 


friends. I'll tell you a secret: I liked you the | 


moment I saw you at the depot, and I kept 
hoping all the time that you would come to our 
hotel. Please don’t tell Ned I said this; he 
will say it is improper, and tell mamma, and 
she will lecture me.’ 

‘«*T will keep your confidence as my honor.’ 

“*Oh, thank you ; thatissonice! Just look 
at the moonlight on the waves. Is it not beau- 
tiful? Have you ever been on the ocean ?’ 

““¢T have never been so fortunate.’ 

“« That is too bad! But I suppose you have 
often been at Long Branch before ?’ 

““*This is my first visit; but if you remain 
long, it will be far from my last.’ 

“«¢ Are you not down for the season ?’ 

‘“**T left prepared to stay till to-morrow only.’ 

““¢ You must not go so soon. Please stay 
longer.’ 

“¢T fear I cannot ; but I will return.’ 

*** Where do you live ?’ 

“*¢Tn New York.’ 

“Oh dear! if you go back there, you will be 
so hedged in by pleasures and amusements that 
you will never think of Long Branch again! 
Hiow I should like your life—nothing to con- 
trol me but my own pleasure!’ 

“My life in New York is not so charming 
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| as you paint it. It is stern business, not plea- 
sure, that calls me there.’ 

‘«*Oh, that is nice! I like to see a man have 
, Some part in the affairs of the world. Mamma 
| is opposed to clerks, but I like them.’ 

| ““*T am glad, for the sake of the clerks ; but, 
| unfortunately, I cannot claim your favor on 
_ those grounds. I don’t belong to the brother- 
_ hood.’ 

| “*Ah! Perhaps, then, you are a merchant’ 
| Tell me, please. I never could guess any- 
| thing.’ 

| ‘*] have the honor to belong to the legal 
| profession.’ 

“*A Jawyer? Thatis nice! But papa says 
_ that lawyers have to work hard, and are gene- 
| rally poor.’ 

“T laughed. ‘I am sorry to say that your 
| papa is correct in a great many cases ; but, for- 
| tunately, fate has cast my lot in green paths. 
; I don’t work very hard, nor am I wanting in 
| this world’s goods.’ 
| ***You look very young to have retired. 

““«T have not retired, Miss Greyson. Luck 
| has given me enough practice to keep me out 
| of mischief and in cigars, and I inherited a 
| patrimony sufficient for my other wants.’ ”’ 
‘“‘Great heavens, Tom Allen! I blush for 
| you. Was ever a gull more easily trapped ?”’ 
| growled Harry. 
| “‘T warned you before I began; now have 
patience to the end,’’ said Tom. 

‘*She replied, ‘I am so perfectly ignorant of 
such things, but I want to learn. Would you 
tell me, Mr. Allen, what is considered a good 
income? What is yours? You say that_it is 
enough for you? I may be asking a question 
| I ought not to, Iam so ignorant of such things. 
| Excuse me if I am transgressing, and don’t 
answer me.’”’ 

““What a lawyer that girl would make!’ 
burst from Harry. 

Tom rolled on, unmindful of the interrup- 
tion: ‘‘‘ Was ever such a pure wild rose tossed 
up on the stormy sea of life before?’ thought 
I, as at the end of her speech she looked up 
into my face, with eyes clouded with a look of 
| timid appeal, that would melt the heart of a 
three-thousand years’ mummy. 

“*Wrong? Of course not! You could not 
be wrong! Ask all the questions you can think 
of, and the man who does not consider it an 
honor to answer them is a disgrace to the sex 
he claims. There are various opinions on the 
subject of incomes. Some people consider a 
sum good that another might call poverty. 
My income has always been sufficient for my 
actual wants; practice and all counted, it 
amounts to about ten thousand a year.’ 

““What more would have been said on the 
subject, I don’t know, for at this point Ned 
made his appearance, with the information 
that it was time to goto the house. He tucked 
' Elsie under his arm, and I took up my line of 
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march on the other side of her. At the hotel 
Elsie was met by a maid, who informed her 
that her mamma wished to see her in her room 
immediately. With beautiful obedience she 
went at once, and Ned and I repaired to the 
billiard-room, to beguile ourselves with cigars 
and cues till slumber called us to repose. 

“When I arrived at No. 57, [found my ec- 
centric neighbor sleeping sweetly. I hastily 
disrobed, turned off the gas, and soon followed 
him to the mystic vale of dreams, and sweet 
were those I found, for ‘young love’ hovered 
over my pillow. I was again on the bluff. 
The moon shed her soft rays; Elsie was by 
my side, gazing into my face, with eyes more 
melting than the moon; I had asked her to 
share my ten thousand, she had consented; I 
stretched out my arms and clasped her to my 
breast ; I was about to imprint the first kiss on 
her lips, when something hard, brought sud- 
denly and powerfully in contact with the por- 
tion of my physique where my supper ought to 
have been, called me back to earth. I awoke 
to find myself hugging my neighbor, which 
familiarity he was vigorously resenting. I im- 
mediately released my hold, and he suspended 
hostilities. For a minute we gazed quietly at 
each other in the moonlight. He broke the 
silence :— 

***What the deuce were you trying to do?’ 

***T beg pardon, sir! I was only dreaming.’ 

“*Only dreaming! Bless my life, young 
man! if that is a sample of your sleeping 
state, I recommend a straight jacket and 
ehains. I believe that in a second more you 
would have choked me. Ugh! how my neck 
smarts! It is worse than snoring. Now look 
here, young man,’ picking up a valise and 
opening it, ‘you see this “‘barker;’ it never 
missed. I shall put it under my pillow, and 
if you have any more dreams, your blood be on 
your own head.’ With this warning he turned 
over and was soon asleep. 

““T tried to follow his example, but a fear of 
more dreams, and a constitutional antipathy 
to cold lead, drove all sleep from my eyes. I 
lay listening to ‘what the wild waves were 
saying,’ blessing Elsie and anathematizing the 
man who invented revolvers, till the rosy 
dawn dyed sky and wave, and another day 
was born. My courage reviving by daylight, I 
wooed slumber successfully, and slept till the 
din raised by my fellow patients made sleep 
impossible. I arose and immediately began 
my toilet. I brushed my head till each hair 
stood erect; then, as that was not at all be- 
coming, I brushed till they lay down again. I 
spent at least forty minutes on my cravat, and 
beat my poor coat till it trembled in my hands. 
After an hour’s hard work, I thought I might 
venture to make my appearance. I advanced 
at once on the breakfast-room. My appetite 
was good. I was winding my way among the 
conglomeration of waiters, chairs, tables, 








guests, and dishes, to some ideal spot, where I 
hoped to find both rest and refreshment, when 
my name fell on my ears. A man usually 
stops when he hears that sound, and I am no 
exception to the rule. I halted, and imme- 
diately to my right I discovered a cosey table, 
around which were seated papa and mamma, 
Elsie and Ned. 

***Good-morning !’ said Ned. ‘Glad to see 
you. Ihave been watching for you ever since 
we sat down. There is just one more seat 
here, and I want you to fill it. Waiter, pull 
out that chair,’ and before I could think, I was 
seated directly opposite my dear. Papa and 
mamma were introduced. I bowed low, and 
struck my nose against the bill of fare that the 
waiter had just thrust into my face. Iclutched 
it, put my finger on something, and handed it 
to him. 

*“* You look as bright as a pin, Tom,’ said 
Ned. ‘You must have had pleasant dreams.’ 

“T replied, with a sick smile at Elsie, that I 
had. 

“You will find the salt air very conducive 
to sound slumber,’ intoned papa. 

***Will you favor me with your mother’s 
maiden name?’ asked mamma. ‘You look 
strikingly like a very dear friend of my youth. 
I think I remember that the name of the man 
she married began with A. She was a member 
of the old and wealthy De Funct family. She 
may be your mother.’ 

“I thanked her for the proffered honor, but 
my regard for truth obliged me to repudiate 
all connection with the noble De Functs. 

““*T am sorry,’ she said, and further conver- 
sation was checked by the arrival of the waiter, 
who deposited before me a huge plate of— 
pork and beans. Imagine my feelings. I can- 
not describe them. I had not looked at what 
I ordered, but who would have dreamed of 
there being such an infernal dose as that on 
the bill? Of course nothing was said, and my 
mental equilibrium was so totally gone that 
instead of telling Sambo he had made a mis- 
take, and sending the stuff back, I picked up 
my pork and actually began toeat it. If there 
is a compound cooked by fire which I hate, it 
is pork and beans. When in the army, I had 
to be reduced to starvation before I could eat 
it, and since then the smell of it has made me 
sea-sick. This morning I felt hungry, but it 
was the hunger that produces nausea, not a 
ravenous desire for food. I got one of the 
beans in my mouth and there it stayed. No 
amount of coaxing could get it past my palate. 
In vain I turned it over, first one side, then 
the other ; down it would not go. I saw Elsie 
fixing her mouth to speak. In despair I 
grasped my coffee cup, hoping to get it down, 
a la pill, but it was no go, and by a skilful ma- 
neeuvre on the air gun principle, I deposited it 
in my coffee just in time to receive mamma’s 
question. 
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«Were you born in New England, sir?’ 

*** No, ma’am.’ 

‘<< Indeed I thought so from the selection of 
your breakfast. I beg pardon! 
our peculiarities of diet, as of habit. Waiter, 
bring me another chicken wing, not so fat as 
the last; that was quite gross.’ 


“The wing appeared, and she minced dain- | 


tily at it. 
piece of bread and butter. 
in my throat and I could not wash them down, 


I played with my pork, and ate a 


for the grease which I had ejected with the | 
beans had formed an archipelago on the top of | 
my coffee, and I trembled in dread that by | 


some miracle the bean might become inflated 
and also appear on the surface. 
*** You don’t seem to have much appetite,’ 


said Ned, as he smacked his lips over a fragrant | 
‘Army dish don’t always | 


broiled chicken. 
bring army relish, eh ?’ 

‘‘T replied that I didn’t feel hungry. 

*‘Soon they left the table. 
light laugh and a lighter stomach, firmly re- 
solved to seek the nearest respectable restaurant 
and lay in a good square meal. 
propose, et Dieu dispose.’ 
the hall, Ned clapped me on the shoulder and 
said :— 

“A word, my boy!’ 

‘“‘T inclined my ear. 

“<«Fifteen minutes after breakfast, Elsie 
goes to ride; the doctor has ordered it. 


something else I would like to attend to, and 
if you would take my place I would be ever- 
lastingly obliged.’ 

“What a mixture of emotion in this poor 
clay! Stomach put forth her claim bravely, 
but heart was stronger, and won the day. 

““*Tf Miss Greyson would accept of me asa 
substitute, I would be most delightfully hon- 
ored.’ 

“«*T’]] fix it all right with her. Be ready in 
fifteen minutes. The horses will be at that 
block.’ 

“‘Well, to condense as much as possible, the 
horses arrived in time. I had the bliss of lift- 
ing Elsie’s fairy form into the saddle, and of 
riding three miles on a trotting horse and 
empty stomach. 

“We returned just in time for bathing. El- 
sie smiled her sweetest, and said of course I 
would bathe with them, but the collapse state 
was too imminent; I modestly but firmly de- 
clined, and as soon as her sylph-like propor- 
tions made one more element in the crowd, I 
made a bolt for the nearest restaurant, where 
for one hour and a half 1 put away edibles at 
a rate that made the proprietor’s eyes start 
out and grow dizzy at the prospect of speedy 
fortune. 

“The onslaught over, I felt myself too cum- 
brous to fly back’at once on the wings of love. 
I sauntered to the bluff, and surrendered my- 


We all have | 


The crums stuck | 


I arose with a | 


Mais, ‘Vhomme | 
As we were leaving | 


I am | 
usually her escort, but this morning I have | 





self to the enjoyment of the Chateau en He- 
pagne, conjured up by my prime Cubas, Elsie, 
of course, being queen of each court. In this 
| delightful occupation the time flew so fast that 
| it was late in the afternoon when I returned to 
| the hotel. Elsie was invisible. Profiting by 
| experience, I supped early, and it was not till 
the flickering gas-jets shed their garish light 
| over the scene, that I again beheld my fair one. 
I rushed to meet, her, and pressed the little 
| hand she gave me, as long and hard as I dared, 
‘neath the argus eyes of mamma, who stood 
beside her.”’ 

‘“‘Tlow was she dressed ?’’ asked Charlie. 
How the deuce do you suppose 
| I can tell? In something white, that floated 
| around her like acloud. I guess it was like 
the angels, though I must say that I never saw 
one of those old musty angel pictures they 
| make such a fuss over that could touch her.” 

‘Spare us, good friend, and proceed to sub- 
stance,”’ said I, with what I considered con- 
| siderable effect. 

‘He must change the subject of discourse to 
do that. I believe heis talking of—a woman,”’ 
was what Harry extinguished me with. 

“Old boy,” said Tom, ‘I wish you had been 
in my place. You would now be singing a 
different tune.” 

“Thank you! thank you! You are too 
kind. I would not deprive you, even in 
thought. But resume. Elsie wore a white 
dress, and you squeezed her hands, both quite 
Did she 


| 


i 
| Dressed! 
{ 


| proper; and now what came of it? 
| squeeze back ?” 

‘‘No. Her hand lay trembling in mine like 
a white dove.” 

“Jupiter! what a paw! Why, man alive, 
you must mean a canary bird! A dove would 
weigh at least a pound. Fancy a lady’s hand 
weighing as much as your morning steak! 
Did you discover the sign of her glove 2?” 

“‘T have one in my possession, Mr. Harry. 
You shall see it when I have finished, if you 
will only reserve your eloquence for a closing 
speech. I pressed her hand; the music was 
flooding the room. Would she waltz? She 
would. My arm encircled her waist, and we 
glided on the ‘Shores of the Blue Danube!’ 
Her lungs were good, and we glided a long 
time, so long that I began to think the ‘Blue 
Danube’ literally ran through the Continental 
parlor, and that Elsie and I were bodiless 
phantoms floating over the water, to the song 
of the mermaid. Mamma’s voice dissolved the 
spell, and, panting and perspiring, I dropped 
Elsie in a chair and sank beside her. 

‘«*Blsie, I am astonished to see you behave 
so like a romp! You have outdanced every 
other lady in the room! Do try, child, to have 
a little dignity. Look at Mr. Allen! You 
have tired him nearly to death.’ 

‘Oh, no, I assure you, madam!’ cried I, 
hastily thrusting the handkerchief, out of 
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which I had improvised a fan, into my pocket. 

‘Not at all tired. Miss Greyson dances so de- 
lightfully one could never tire.’ 

‘‘ Elsie’s eyes flashed ten thousand diamonds. 

«There, mamma, just hear that!’ 

“*T am sorry to see, young man, that you 
are also tainted with the vile vice of flattery. 
1 never permit my daughter to listen to such 
words, for it is my aim and duty to keep her 


unspotted from the world. In yourintercourse | 


with her, tell the truth, and nothing but the 
truth, or I must forbid you her society.’ 

“This started my blood faster than the 
waltz did. I arose to make my bow and leave, 
but 1 caught sight of Elsie’s dark eyes, all dim 
with tears, raised to mine, and I wilted back 
in my chair just as Ned appeared in the win- 
dow beside me. 

“*Found at last!’ said he. ‘Been looking 
all over for you. How long have you been 
frying in there? I want to see you abouta 
sailing party we are getting up for to-morrow. 
Just room in the boat for three more; hard 
work to keep the seats for you. You'll all go, 
won’t you? Don’t say no, auntie.’ (Aside to 
me.) ‘I have to ask her, or Elsie coaldn’t get 
off. Keeps her close asanun. Fooled her on 
the ride this morning; got “‘ Hail Columbia” 
when she found it out. Didn’t care, though, 
because Elsie enjoyed it.” (Aloud.) ‘Come, 
auntie, say yes. I have asked Miss Blake for 
your especial pleasure.’ 


“Auntie said ‘yes,’ and Ned departed. 1 | 


enjoyed the bliss of one more dance with Elsie, 
and then her mother took her away. 
out Ned, and with cobblers and cigars we en- 
dured the rest of the evening, till slumber 


called us to our couch. The plural is proper | 
here, for I confided to Ned my previous noc- | 
turnal trials, and he offered me a share of his | 


bed as well as board. I slept well that night, 
and I don’t remember what I dreamed. 

““The next morning I arose early. I felt 
stronger. My first act was to seek the tele- 
graph office and dispatch a manifest, declaring 
unlimited holiday for Joe; then, flanked by 
Ned, I went to breakfast. I found them all 
at the table, except papa, who had taken an 
early train for the city. Elsie was still more 
charming, but I am proud to say I made a 
hearty meal. 

‘‘Immediately after breakfast we prepared 
for our excursion. Our party consisted of 
seven or eight people, but with the exception 
of Miss Blake I’1l not introduce any strangers. 
She was a spinster, somewhat past the hey-day 
of her youth. She was tall and thin, her eyes 
blaek, and her luxuriant curls—thanks to the 
fact that maids, as well as bachelors, can get 
hair dye!—were like the raven’s wing. In her 
‘deportment’ she was the very embodiment of 
dignity, to which virtue she was indebted for 
the high place she held in Mrs. Greyson’s esti- 


I sought | 


| mation. She ahen affected a poetic teunpera- 
, ment on the heroic plan. 

‘**About half an hour after breakfast our 
omnibus backed up, we packed in, and were 
soon landed in that paradise of oysters, soft 
crabs, hard clams, and high prices, Pleasure 
Bay. 

“Our yacht lay ready; I helped Elsie on 
board. She screamed, of course, and of course 
I put my arm around her to convince her there 
was no danger, squeezing just as tightly as 
though a hundred angry waves stood ready to 
snatch her away. I seated her, and then gal- 
lantly offered my manly arm to Miss Blake, 
who came next, but she waved me off, and, 
stepping on the deck with the air of a tragedy 
| queen, seated herself directly opposite Elsie. 

I didn’t like that. Had she gone above, below, 

or even beside her, I might have managed, by 

skilful engineering, to occasionally give my 
darling a word or look subd rosa, but with those 
_ suns blazing directly ahead it was impossible. 
| Isank down beside Elsie, closed my eyes with 

a sigh, and opened them to behold—mamma 
| seated by Blake. It was very naughty, I con- 

fess, but for a minute I did wish Elsie were an 
| orphan’’— 

‘** And worth a million,’ threw in Harry. 

| Tom did not deign a look. 

*“‘The moorings were cast off, and soon we 
| were floating down the stream. It was a de- 
lightful day. The breeze was fresh, and the 
boat flew over the water like a bird. The 
sailor in me was touched, and I should have 
| enjoyed myself in spite of Blake’s eyes had 


| not her confounded tongue also selected me 
| for its prey. 

***What did I hear that young man called ?’ 
she asked of mamma in a stage whisper. 

““*Mr. Allen,’ was replied, in the same key. 

“TI blushed; it was my last that day. The 
| next instant my cheek blanched ashy pale, and 
| remained so the rest of the voyage. 

“<«Young man! Mr. Allen!’ 

*** Madam ?’ 

“**Have you a soul for poetry ?’ 

“¢T don’t know. I hope so.’ 

**¢ Do you like this ?’ 

““*Tf you mean sailing, madam, yes.’ 

***T am glad to hear it. But tell me, do you 
| like it only for the carnal pleasure, or because 
it illustrates to your soul something loftier and 
purer than low creative delight ?’ 

“TI thought I heard Elsie gigg’e, and grew 
rigid. I couldn’t reply, for I didn’t know 
what tosay. Without noticing my silence, she 
continued :— 

**¢Alas for poor wronged humanity! Why 
is it that Mother Nature, when she forms the 
brain, and places in it the spark of reason, 
does not give to each child the power to appre- 
ciate and drink in all her beauties—the power 
to lift oneself above this house of clay, and 
soar hand and hand with sister spirits through 
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the realms of poetry and thought? Why is it?’ 
She looked at me fiercely. 

‘*«J—J—don’t knew.’ 

“*< Of course you don’t; I didn’t expect you 
did. You have no depth of soul, no flight of 
fancy. To you this gliding over the bounding 
billow suggests nothing; it is bodily pleasure 
only. But tome, tomy mind, which is touched 
by the magic wand of poetry, it is like a world- 
wounded spirit, that has cast off the fetters of 
the flesh and is winging its happy flight away 
from the cold, hard earth, up, up till it reaches 
yon blue vault.’ She rolled up her eyes and 
pointed her finger to the sky. She held this 
position about five minutes; then, bringing 
down both hand and eyes, she fixed the latter on 


meand demanded, ‘What do you think of that?’ | 


‘« By this time we had secured the attention 
of the whole party. I did not attempt to re- 
ply ; my brain could produce but one sentence ; 
that was, ‘Why did Ned bring this wretched 
woman ?’ 

‘“‘She regarded me some time, and, hearing 
no reply, fixed her mouth for another oration. 
I threw all the pent-up agony of my heart in 
the appealing look I cast upon her, but in vain. 


Her mouth opened, and I had just remembered | 


that drowring, next to hanging, was the easiest 
death, and that circumstances sometimes justi- 
fied suicide, when Elsie’s dear voice put in one 
ahead of her, and I was saved. 

“**Please don’t, Miss Blake; you frighten 
me so.’ 

“«* Frighten you, foolish child! How? where- 
fore ?’ 

“Why, your eyes snap so.’ 

“*My eyes are as nature made them; they 
cannot be changed.’ 

““*T know it; and it is just the same with 
Mr. Allen’s brain—you can’t change it, and 
what’s the good of tormenting him ?’ 

“A shout of applause greeted this. Miss 
Blake was actually silenced. But mamma, 
being fresher, found words :— 

“* You giddy, giddy child, what shall I do 
with you? When will you learn to act with 
the dignity becoming a young lady ?’ 

“*Never, I hope, if it will make me like 
Miss Blake. Iam terribly hungry, Mr. Allen. 
Let us see what is in those baskets.’ 

“The rest of them were curious on the same 
subject. The baskets were opened and we were 
soen busily engaged indulging in carnal com- 
forts, Miss Blake doing her share nobly. Once 
or twice she blew herself up for a speech ; but 
Elsie, who kept a watch over her, stopped her 
each time. By the time we finished our lunch 
the sun was on his down-hill road, and for the 
first time we noticed that the wind had in- 
creased and clouds appeared. All hands rushed 
to the captain and asked what it meant. 

«Tt means,’ said he, ‘ that a blarsted nasty 
thunder-storm is gathering ; and if we get into 
sheJter before it breaks, we are lucky,’ 


| ‘It wasn’t pleasant news. There were four 
or five ladies in the party, and I didn’t think 
| any of them could swim. In regard to Blake, 
I didn’t regret her ignorance of the accomplish- 
' ment much. I resolved, if we did capsize, to 
keep just out of her reach, and as she went 
down the third time to congratulate her on the 
| prospect of her speedy union with her sister 
spirits, and commission her to give my very 
best love to them. 

‘* The clouds piled up fast, and the wind rose 
so high that we were obliged to take in reefs. 
| The ladies began to seream. Blake sprang up 
| and burst forth :— 

“«*Let the storm-king howl with rage; let 
| the thunder roar, the lightning flash, and the 
| winds shriek—I fear them not! My spirit goes 


| forth to meet the gale. I’ll—’ 

| «What she intended to do was never stated, 

for at this point a squall struck the boat and 
| nearly threw her on her beam, pitching us all 
| together in a heap, and sprawling Blake across 
' the centre-board. The boat righted ina minute. 

** ‘Sail down!’ cried the captain. 

|  ‘* Ned sprang to the halyards, and in a twin- 
| kling the booms struck together. A1l hopes of 
| sheiter were gone. We must trust to the power 


| of the boat to stand the storm. If her keel 

| would stay in the water, all right ; if not, God 
help us! 

Be Elsie sat like a statue beside me. She had 

| not uttered a sound since the storm began, till, 

| lifting her eyes to me with a wondering, terri- 

fied look, she asked : ‘ Will we all be drowned ?’ 

*“**No, no!’ I eried. ‘You shall be saved. 
While this arm aas life no harm shall come to 
you.’ 

“‘She gave me a heavenly smile, and, spite 
of Blake and mamma, I threw my arm around 
| her and pressed her to my side. She did not 
repulse me, and my arm remained there. 

““The sky grew black as ink, the winds 
howled frightfully, thunder roared, and light- 
ning flashed. Our boat stood nobly. At every 
gust she would show her keel, but, thanks to 
the skill of our captain, when the fury was over 
she would come up like a duck. I knew that 
the rain would soon come, and that the first 
drop would drench Elsie’s thin dress. I took 
off my coat and wrapped it around her, and, 
sitting down by her again, I took her in my 
arms. At this moment something clutched me 
like a vice. I looked and saw Blake ; she was 
pale as death, and her eyes were starting out 
of her head with terror. 

““*Oh, save me! save me!’ she shrieked. ‘I 
cannot swim, and I know I shall be drowned. 
Iam not rich, but what I can I will give you. 
There is my unpublished poem, the dream and 
work of years, you shall have that—you shall 
have anything—only save me!’ 

““T shivered with fear. Suppose we should 
go over, and she, with her death grip, earry 
Elsie and me down with her! An idea struck 
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me. ‘Woman,’ I cried, ‘let me go! I can do | you have to say in defence of your conduct 


you no good ; I cannot swim.’ 

“She dropped me with a yell and started for | 
some one else. 

“The rain began. Inasecond I wasdrenched. | 
The boat was half full of water, but still she | 
struggled on, and I knew if we could hold out 
for a few minutes longer that we were saved, 
for after the first dash of rain the wind would 
fall. Elsie lay in my arms like a child. I bent 
my head over her—I could not help it—I kissed 
her lips. 

“Elsie, darling,’ I said, ‘this may be our | 
last hour, last minute on earth. Let me tell 
you, dearest, that I love you better than life ; 
and tell me, dearest, if we escape this fearful 
danger, will you be mine ?’ 

‘““A crash of thunder burst over us; but 
above the roar I heard her low answer, ‘ Yes.’ 

Tom’s voice died away as he said that last 
word. He looked first hard at nothing, then 
picked up his dead cigar and pulled like an 
engine. Finding no smoke came, he held it 
between his thumb and finger and gazed at it | 
dreamily. We were all silent; somehow he 
had touched a chord in all of us—even Harry 
had nosneer. Tom broke the spell. He pitched 
away the cigar, brushed his hand across his | 
eyes, and resumed :— 

“The storm didn’t last much longer. The 
wind soon fell, and when the last rain splashed 
in the water the sun was shining in clear sky. 
All hands were called to raise the sail, which 
the rain had made no lighter. Of course L | 
lent a hand, and when I returned to Elsie I | 
found her flanked on either side by mamma | 
and Blake. I wasn’t pleased, but I strove to | 
bear it patiently. Blake was a pitiable object | 
—wet, draggled, and pale, with her late curls 
hanging straight and lanky. I forgave old 
scores immediately, and mentally begged par- 
don for the bad luck I had wished her. We 
were but a short time returning to Pleasure 
Bay, and thankful we were to see its shores 
once more. I hoped to be able in the omnibus 
to get beside Elsie again, but her mother was 
on the scent. Elsie was packed between her 
and Blake. When we reached the ‘Continen- 
tal,’ I managed, spite of all, to squeeze her 
hand in the crowd, which squeeze was promptly 
returned. The next move was for our rooms. 
Ned, by some unaccountable means, had kept 
pretty dry, and he kindly offered to wait till I | 
had made my toilet before he used his share of | 
our spacious apartment. 

“Did I tell you that our room was directly 
opposite Elsie’s? Well, it.was. The ventila- 
tors of both were’ open, and sounds passed 
with astonishing distinctness from one room to 
the other. I heard the door which led from 
Elsie’s room into her mother’s open, and Mrs. 
Greyson walk in. 


| 
| 





““*Elsie,’ said she, in a voice shaking with 
anger, ‘I would like excessively to hear what 


to-day. I never witnessed a more shameless 
affair. Are you a fool, girl? Do you know 
that te gratify your disgusting vanity, you 
have risked losing what we have all worked so 
hard to win ?’ 

“Will you be kind enough to explain, 
madam ?’ 

‘Good heavens! Could that cold, hard, 
sneering voice be Elsie’s? 

“*Explain, miss! Yes, I‘ll explain, aud 
tell you some things which you seem to have 
forgotten in the bargain. Elsie Greyson, you 


"are thirty-two years old; the dress you have 


on your back isn’t paid for; every cent your 
father could raise will be spent in our stay 
here, in a last effort to make a good match for 
you. You know all this, and you also know 
what lies before you if we fail. Brown was 
taken with you; he is rich. You played your 


| cards well, and you are now engaged to him. 


Iam perfectly satisfied, and so is your father, 
and so ought you to be ; but how do you act? 
The moment Brown’s back is turned, you go 
to flirting with a soft-headed milk-sop and ruin 
everything. I tell you, Elsie, I won’t stand it. 
What do you mean by it?’ 

“*T mean by it that I have accepted Mr. 
Allen.’ 

*“* Accepted Mr. Allen! And pray what do 
you intend doing with Mr. Brown ?’ 

*** Jilt him.’ 

‘“«*Elsie, are you crazy? Jilt Brown’s thou- 
sands for a senseless, penniless fool, who will 
probably jilt you in the end?’ 

“*Not so fast, mother. You say hard 
things, but you are excited. Mr. Allen is 
neither penniless nor a fool. He has quite as 


| much money as Brown, and the prospect of 


making a good deal more. This I took care to 
be sure of before I encouraged him. He can 
give me a better position in society than Brown 
can, and he is also younger and handsomer. I 
am proud to say that I am above any absurd 
notions on the subject of loving my husband; 
still I think it pleasanter to have one, if possi- 
ble, that I need not be ashamed of’— 

“T could stand it no longer. I closed the 
ventilator with a jerk, packed my valise, and 
went to the office. 1 had time to catch the 
next train. I paid my bill, wrote a note to 
Elsie containing these words: ‘I resign in 
favor of Brown,’ and gave orders to have it 
delivered in half an hour, by which time I was 
on my way to New York. I reached there 
safely, and you know the rest. No remarks, 
if you please, but a glass of champagne. Fill 
up, boys! Harry, give the toast !’’ 

‘*No, Tom. You have been toasted brown 
enough for half a century. Let’s drink in 
silence to our own dark thoughts.” 

**T say, Tom,” asked Charlie, as he put his 
glass down, “do you know whether she mar- 
ried Brown or not? I should have stayed and 
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told the old cove; Ivow I would. I’d spoiled 
her fun.” 

“No, you wouldn’t, Charlie; and besides, 
judging from her remarks, I could wish her no 
worse fate than Brown.”’ 

“T’m not so sure of that. Give a woman 
plenty of money, and it makes no difference 
who she marries.” 

**Some, Charlie ; not all.’’ 

We looked in amazement. It was Harry’s 
voice. Charlie first caught his breath, and 
gasped :— 

“You too, Harry! Blue eyes or black? 
Tell us all about it.” 

‘*Both, and three o’clock, A. M., in the bar- 
gain, which I consider time for honest people 
to be in slumber. Come, boys, good-night! 
Tom, don’t dream of Miss B.” 
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A TALE. 


BY ESPY. 








CoME lean upon this bosom, 
There rest away thy care, 

And let my budding blossom 
With me her troubles share. 

Come tell to me thy story— 
Why sits upon thy brow 

The dusky shade of sorrow, 
‘Ne’er mantiled so till now? 

Have e’er I wronged my birdie? 
Are now my words acold? 

Or is my manner love-lack 
And not so warm as old? 

When have I hurt thy feelings? 
When‘caused one single tear 

To course adown the velvet cheeks 
Of her I hold most dear? 

Nay! lay thy head down gently— 
So! rest away thy care. 

Now chide not my rude fingers 
For ruffling thy soft hair. 

What! smiling, and so sweetly? 
And all thy sorrows fled? 

Then ever, if twill banish care, 
Rest on thy bosom bed. 


— 


THE evil done by the first utterer of a slan- 
der is small compared with that which is 
spread through a community from the repeti- 
tion of the false tale by idle babblers. ~ These 
persons would fain excuse themselves by 
alleging that they had heard it from Mr. So- 
and-so, a Mrs. Such-a-one, or they shelter 
themselves under the common generalities of 
“people say,” or “they say.’”’ Counterfeited 
coins and bank-notes, however ingeniously 
executed, do no harm if they remain in the 
hands of the original forger. It is by their 
circulation that the people suffer. Somebody 
once said to a sage: “A man slandered you in 
my presence.’’ “If,” replied the wise man, 
“you had not listened with pleasure, he would 
not have defamed me.”’ The remark was a 
just one. 








A SUMMER'S EVE. 
BY EMMA NASH. 








*TWAS on a golden summer’s eve 
We wandered through the woods, 

Fair nature wore her sweetest smiles, 
All merry were the birds ; 

Bright flowers peeped from out the grass, 
With violet-colored eyes ; 

Soft breezes passed along and stole 
Their perfume to the skies; 

The silv’ry brooks ran murmuring forth 
Their sounds of pure delight, 

And the evening star unveiled herself 
To our enraptured sight; 

For well she knew we all must bow 
Before her radiant charms— 

That with her pure transcendant light 
The poet’s heart she warms. 

We wandered forth until the night, 
All weird, rushed on the scene— 

Arrayed in garments dark and sad, 
Where soft-eyed joy had been. 

She threw a gloom upon the brow 
Of all the happy hills, 

And a saddened sound seemed to arise 
From the joyous silver rills. 

How hushed it seemed! how still and dead! 
As if some awful doom 

Had fallen upon the gorgeous earth 
And robbed her of her bloom. 

The little birds low bowed their heads 
And wrapped themselves in sleep; 

The flowers, too, seemed to have shrunk 
Inte the grasses deep. 

Still the evening star ruled queen of night, 
With bright and witching eye, 

And forgotten was the gentle moon 
By the dark gold-eyed sky, 

Till the fair sultana of the night, 
With soft and melting gaze, 

Arose and, clad in her silver robes, 
Rode to him in her chaise. 

We lingered not—the charm had fled 
With twilight’s rosy hue. 

F’en leafy boughs and flowers fair 
Were weeping tears of dew, 

That the kind and genial day had fied 
And left them all alone 

With the silent stars and the cold, bright moon 
Smiling upon her throne. 


———r a ——_———_ 


Envoy the blessings of this day if God sends 
them, and the evils bear patiently and sweetly, 
for this day only is ours; we are dead to yes 
terday, and are not born to the morrow. 

To be free from desire, is money ; to be free 
from the rage of perpetually buying something 
new, is a certain revenue ; to be content with 
what we possess, constitutes the greatest and 
most certain of riches. 

To arrive at perfection, a man must have 
very sincere friends or inveterate enemies ; bee 
cause he would be made sensible of his good or 
ill conduet either by the censures of the one or 
the admonitions of the others. 
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AUNT QUIMBY’S TALES. 





BY L. R. FEWELL. 





GENTLE reader, has it ever been your good 
fortune to be a sojourner in one of the old- 
fashioned farm-houses of Virginia? If not, 
vou have never known one of the most pleasant 
features of American domestic life. How dif- 
ferent the vie intime of such an establishment 
from that of the costly villas and princely 
mansions that throng the banks of the Hud- 
son, and cluster thickly along the thorough- 
fares of travel in the Northern and Western 
States, the inhabitants of which endure their 
few months of country life as a sort of penance 
for the dissipations of the winter, and to which 
they carry all the ennui, lassitude, and fatigue 
engendered by crowded rooms, irregular hours, 
and late suppers, and spend half their time 
in sleep, and the remainder in contriving 
plans of artificial excitement to while away the 
hours they find so tedious. No wonder coun- 
try life has become with them a synonym for 
dullness and weariness of spirit. What can 
they know of the thousand sources of pure 
pleasure which are always open to those who 
have grown up among rural surroundings, and 
truly live under the vine and fig tree which 
their own hands have planted, and mark many 
an important event of their quiet lives by the 
growth of some favorite tree or shrub, often 
planted by beloved hands which now lie quietly 
folded in the God’s Acre, never many rods 
from the house where they have lived, loved, 
and died. To even the chance visitor, one of 
these old mansions that has descended from 
father to son for many generations must be in- 
teresting, and to such a one would I ask them 
to accompany me to-night. It is not a grand 
ancestral pile, challenging admiration by its 
lofty proportions, but simply a low-roofed farm- 
house, whose time-stained walls are embowered 
in summer by honeysuckles and climbing 
roses, and its quaint rooms lighted in winter 
by huge open fires. The latter season reigns 
now. Snow lies many inches deep on the 
mountains, and is piled in heavy drifts in the 
valley at their feet, about the centre of which 
lie the broad acres of Poplar Grove. 

The short twilight of a cold winter’s evening 
was drawing toa close. Overhead myriads of 
stars began to glitter with a brilliancy that 
betokened the presence of frost in the air, 
while a wind, that seemed, indeed, the frozen 
breath of the Arctic regions, swept over the 
snow-clad fields, rattled the windows, and 
raved around the tall chimneys and exposed 
gables of the old homestead, as if demanding 
an entrance where so few were ever denied. 
But for once the hospitable doors were closed, 
and in the snug, cosey parlor the fiercest at- 
tacks of the importunate claimant were un- 


heeded by the group enclosing the glowing 
hickory fire. 

It was a time-honored custom for all the 
members of Grandmother Carr's family to meet 
every year and spend Christmas week in the 
old homestead over which she still presided 
| with the open-handed hospitality that distin- 
| guishes Virginia country life. This year the 
anniversary had been fully kept; the united 
| family, of which not a member was missing, 
| had made the old housé ring with mirth and 

festivity throughout the holiday week, and at 

its close, wher the time came to dissolve the 
joyous band, grandmother had begged that 
| we three schoo! girls—Maggie, Rosa, and Sue 
—who had no home duties incumbent upon us, 
| might be allowed to prolong both our vacation 
/and visit. The request was readily agreed 
| to by our parents, and at the last moment 
| Queenie, Uncle Alfred’s oldest daughter, who 
had not seemed in her usual spirits for the 
past week, had determined to shut her eyes to 
the gayeties awaiting her in her city home, and 
remain with us in our retirement; a decision 
which, for some unexplained reason, had 
seemed to give great satisfaction to Aunt 
Queenie, grandmother’s only single daughter, 
after whom she was named. One week before, 
we had seen our respective families take their 
departures for their different homes, and the 
intervening time had been spent pleasantly 
enough, for the weather, though cold, was 
bright and clear, and afforded excellent oppor- 
tunities for the long walks, rides, and other 
outdoor amusements so pleasant to us after the 
confinement of our city life. From the first 
we had all voted visiting a bore, but had ac- 
ceded to grandmother’s wishes that we should 
return the civilities of the families at “Sugar 
Hall,” ‘Peach Grove,’ ‘‘Pageland,’’ and 
“* Meadowvale,” as the four homesteads, whase 
roofs could be seen from the front porch of 
Poplar Grov>, were called. For her sake we 
had worried through three seemingly intermi- 
nable afternoons with young ladies whose 
thoughts never seemed to soar higher than 
new patterns for the patchwork which occupied 
their fingers, and their equally stupid brothers, 
whose whole stock of literature consisted of 
files of ‘the Agricultural Journal and Furmers’ 
Almanac, the sole enjoyment of the visit being 
the abundant suppers of which we all had to 
partake before leaving, and to which we always 
did ample justice, for none of us had lost our 
childish love for dainties. 

Against the fourth visit, that to Meadowvale, 
the estate lying at the entrance of the valley, 
| we all secretly rebelled, for its inbabitants had 
| not even the attraction of being our parents’ 
| friends, it having been lately purchased by a 
gentleman from another county, whose family 
we had never seen; and none of us were 
| sorry when a heavy fall of snow caused it to 
' be deferred. 
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Grandmother, though over sixty, retained | denly upon a sleigh drawn by a dashing pair 


much of the strength and energy of her youth, 


of horses, and occupied by three stylish-looking 


and ever since grandfather's death—ffteen | gentlemen. The noise of the bells startled 


years before—had managed her large estate 
with no better help than a negro foreman se- 
lected from her own servants. It was a saying 
with even this trusty factotum that ‘‘ Old Miss 
never thought anything could be well done un- 
less she had a finger in it herself,’’ while Aunt 
Quimby used to declare, laughingly, that she 
believed mother would think it a sin not to go 
out in every storm that came; so to see grand- 
mother don her stout shoes and wadded hood 
was a signal with all her grandchildren for an 
out-doors expedition, no matter what might be 
the state of the weather. Rosa and I asked no 
better fun than to accompany her on her rounds, 
either on foot or horseback, for she had given 
us both our first lessons in riding, by taking 
one before and the other behind her on her 
fine riding mare Floretta, when we were both 
80 young that she had to hold us in our places. 
So well had we profited by her instructions 
during our frequent visits, that we were now 
both expert riders, and counted our horseback 
excursions among the greatest pleasures of 
our stay in the country. 

This particular winter’s evening, we had 
both serambled on one of the farm horses 
called “Oid Spot,’’ to accompany grandmother 
to the “lower field’’ to see that the sheep were 
well sheltered. Maggie and Queenie, who 
preferred the snug comfort of the fireside, had 
decided to remain with Aunt Quimby, but 
went to the porch to see us mount, and laugh 
at the grotesque figures we cut, bundled up 
like mummies, and mounted on the tall, raw- 
boned old horse, whose only gait was a bone- 
setting trot. 

“You will be sure to make your fortunes, 
girls, if you meet any beaux,” called Aunt 
Quimby after us as we rode off, but careless of 
their criticisms we jogged along, following 
grandmother on her swift, sure-footed pony, 


through devious wood paths, and over snow- | 


clad fields, enlivening the way with jests and 
laughter, for even grandmother seemed to feel 
the exhilarating effects of the frosty air, and be- 
came even more genial than her usual pleasant 
self. 

We reached the sheepfold without accident, 
and dismounting, salted the noble Southdowns 
and Merinos, and petted the little lambs to our 
hearts’ content, while grandmother and ‘‘Un- 
cle Bill,’’ her foreman, discussed the matter of 
forage and shelter for the cattle. When we.at 
length started to return, the sun was getting 
so low that grandmother proposed taking the 
usual road instead of the short cut by which 
we had come, as we could travel faster where 
the track was broken, and there was very little 
danger of meeting any one, We consented, 
but had scarcely gone half a mile up the valley 
when, in turning a sharp angle, we came sud- 


| both our horses. Floretta executed a series of 
| plunges, which it took all grandmother’s skill 
| to quiet, while our horse backed up in a fence 
corner and refused to move an inch. Upon an 
| application of the switch, he twitched his ears 
and turning his head attempted to bite iny fist, 
which frightened me so that I screamed aloud. 
The sleigh had swept past a few yards before 
the driver could draw up his horses; then, see- 
ing our ridiculous predicament, two of the 
gentlemen sprang out at once. At their ap- 
proach ‘‘Old Spot’’ gave a sudden bolt to one 
side, and the saddle turning at the same instant 
we were both precipitated into a snowdrift. 
| We scrambled to our feet as quickly as our 
cumbrous wrappings would allow, to find our- 
| selves face to face with two of. the handsomest 
young men we had ever seen. 

In spite of our childish follies, both Rosa and 
I were old enough to have a young-ladyish 
horror of ridiculous situations, and the confu- 
sion that dyed our faces the color of the com- 
forters around our ears also tied our tongues 
and prevented us from replying to the graceful 
apologies and regrets uttered by the strangers, 
till grandmother, riding up, recognized them as 
her new neighbors at Meadowvale ; and from 
the conversation that ensued we learned that 
they had been to Woodville to call on her 
granddaughters. We left it to her to express 
regrets at our absence, and were assisted on 
our horse without having uttered a word save 
yes and no. 

“Imagine what gumps and guys they must 
think us, in contrast with Queenie’s beauty and 
Maggie’s sense,’’ whispered Rosa, as we rode 
off, both half crying. ‘Grandma, I don’t 
think Sue and I will ever go riding two on a 
horse again.’’ 

A remark which, being repeated on our ar- 
rival at home, by grandmother, with the cir- 
cumstances which called it forth, invoked a 
strain of teasing which lasted till supper was 

over and we were once more settled in the 
parlor. Then Aunt Quimby, taking pity upon 
us, called them all to order and sent Maggie to 
the piano. She was a skilful performer, and, 
as the sweet strains evoked by her fingers fell 
upon our ears, a silence that was of thought 
and not sadness settled upon the lately hila- 
| rious group, and no better time could be found 
to sketch the members of it. 

At the right of the fireplace, in the warmest 
corner, sat grandmother, her black dress, spot-~ 
less neckhandkerchief, and snowy cap thrown 
into bold relief by the oaken panels behind 
her. No matter what might be her outdoor 
occupations, her indoor dress was always one 
of exquisite neatness, though she disdained all 
furbelows, and wore the fashions to which she 
had been.accustomed before my grandfather's 
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death. This quaintness of costume, with her 
small but erect form, delicate, high-bred fea- 
tures, large, piercing gray eyes, and silvery 
hair formed a picture more charming to me 
than that of many a youthful beauty ; and it 
was the highest ambition of all her grand- 
daughters to look like grandmother when they 
got old. On a footstool by her side, with my 
head in her lap, sat your humble servant, Sue 
Meredith ; but, as her face is hidden by her 
curls, and besides does not merit a description, 
we will pass it by. 

Next in place, behind a small stand that held 
a well-worn key basket, and a tall pair of silver 
candlesticks, with the candles yet unlighted, 
sat her youngest daughter, upon whose high, 
pale brov7 suffering had set its seal, but not its 
usual accompaniments of fretfulness and ill- 
temper. The face was fair, the eye bright, the 
mouth firm but placid, though their owner was 
an old maid, a term synonymous, in the opinion 
of the world, with ill-nature ; and in the soft 
firelight that brought out the rich but subdued 
tints of her dress “Aunt Quimby,” as her 
nieces and nephews called her, looked very 
little older than Miss Queenie Carr, her fair 
and stately niece, who sat on a divan at the 
left of the fireside, her slender fingers glittering 
with rings, flashing in and out of the meshes 
of the netting that occupied her fingers. She, 
too, had not changed her dress since the de- 
parture of the visitors, and the rich silk and 
dainty laces became well her fair, pale style of 
beauty. 

Immediately in front of the fire, kneeling on 
the rug so that. the light might fall upon the 
open book she held, was Rosa’s careless form, 
her hair half escaping from its net, and a red 
comfort, worn out of doors, still draped around 
her neck. But, in spite of her careless habits, 
she was a veritable sunbeam, that brightened 
all the house ; and to none did our hearts more 
warmly incline than to Birdie, as she was 
styled by her relatives. 

Presently the gay strains from the piano, 
whose carnival chimes had seemed to fill the 
room with merriment, and make even the sha- 
dows dance, ceased, and, after a moment’s 
pause, that sweetest of autumn reveries, ‘“‘ Fall- 
ing Leaves,” floated out on the air, mingling 
with the hoarse roar of the wind in the chim- 
ney, till it seemed the veritable voice of the 
Autumn, mourning the departed glories of the 
earth that Jay wrapped in its funereal gar- 
ments. 

Grandmother's knjtting-kneedles forgot to 
move, Birdie dropped her book, the rest list- 
ened with rapt attention, and Aunt Quimby 
arched one delicate hand over her eyes to con- 
ceal the moisture which gathered there as the 
strain went on. In after days I knew that 
some deeper influence than the music brought 
the tears ; but of this more anon. 

The piece ended with a few minor chords, 








played with exquisite skill, and insensibly dying 
into stillness ; then the performer emerged from 
the shadows into the circle of radiance around 
the fire, which revealed a tall, rather delicate- 
looking girl of seventeen, with the height and 
stately bearing that distinguished all the Carrs, 
but lacking Queenie’s beauty of face. She 
stvod for several moments warming her chilled 
fingers over the blaze, while she responded 
affectionately to grandmother’s thanks for her 
music ; then sauntered to a window, and, after 
a few minutes’ outlook into the darkness, was 
about to lower the curtains when her aunt’s 
soft voice arrested her fingers. 


‘Don’t put down the curtains, Maggie ; the 
light from these windows can be seen for miles 
down the valley, and more than one of the 
poor wood-cutters’ families have told me how 
much they loved to see it at night. Their lives 
are dark enough, without depriving them of 
this small ray of comfort.” 


“‘ They will always be sure of one kind friezid 
while you live, auntie,”’ said Rosy. ‘You 
ought to have heard the blessings Pat Roney 
heaped upon you, in his quaint language, the 
other day, when you sent the liniment for his 
rheumatism.’’ 


“The blessings which they all invoke rest 
upon your life, I think, auntie, for you are the 
happiest woman I know,”’ said Maggie, coming 
back to the fire. 

Aunt Quimby didn’t reply to either, except 
by a faint smile; and, after a few minutes’ 
restless fingering of the ornaments on the 
mantel, Maggie whirled around suddenly. 

“Do, dear grandma, suggest some way of 
whiling away this dullest of dull evenings,’ 
she exclaimed. ‘‘ From Queenie’s reflection in 
the glass, I think she feels as blue as I do, 
while Sue, I suppose, is either asleep or dream- 
ing over her exploits of this evening.’’ 

Sue opened a pair of blue eyes to their widest 
extent, and declared she had only been medi- 
tating, and wishing she could play like she did. 

“‘ Hout, child!’ exclaimed her cousin, settling 
herself lazily ina chair. ‘‘One must have some 
distinguishing characteristic. You have the 
fortune, Queenie the beauty, Birdie the amia- 
bility, so pray do not envy me my musical 
talent and big nose, which are my only por- 
tion.” 

** You do not give me a very flattering share 
of the gifts of the family,” said Rosy. ‘I have 
always noticed when people can say nothing 
else of a girl, they say she is good—which is 
an equivalent to calling her poor, ugly, and 
stupid.” 

“So you do not agree with our old neighbor, 
Mrs. Brawner, who used to say, ‘Thes you see, 
child, good goes ’fore purty,’”’ said grandmo- 
ther, smiling. ‘‘ Yet, Birdie, the best and no- 
blest women I have ever known had no personal 
charms to recommend them, and therefore no 
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temptation to cultivate the glass to the neglect 
of their minds.”’ 

“I will wager anything, however,’’ said 
Maggie, ‘‘that their cultivated minds were but 
little thought of, while the cultivated mirrors 
carried all before them. When a woman is 
pretty or rich she gets credit for all the other 
virtues, even if she does not possess one of 
them ; which view of human nature so depresses 
my spirits that I must again beg grandma to 
suggest some way to pass away the three long 
hours that yet intervene between this and bed- 
time, or I fear that I will fly away on the wings 
of that dismal wind which is howling out of 
doors.’’ 

“IT do not know what it will be, my dear, 
unless you persuade your Aunt Queenie into 
opening her writing-desk and reading you some 
of the steries with which she has whiled away 
many a long winter’s evening for me.’’ 

“Aunt Quimby an authoress!’’ we all ex- 
claimed, in one breath. ‘“ Why, that is a new 
attraction to us all.”’ 

Auntie blushed, as if detected in some wrong- 
doing, and tried to utter a faint denial, to which 
we would not listen for a moment. 

“You told me once, auntie, that you had 
written out the circumstances by which you 
acquired your sobriquet of ‘Quimby,’”’ said 
Queenie. ‘Do let us hear it to-night, for 
there can be no better time for story-telling.” 

We all surrounded her with eager persua- 
sions, to which grandmother added her voice. 
Auntie at length yielded, and, going to her 
room, returned with a large writing-desk, from 
a drawer of which she took several neat-look- 
ing packages, tied up in quite a business-like 
manner, with red tape. 

“To do as you request, my dears, I shall 
have to go back to the time when I was Mag- 
gie’s age, and as restless and impatient as she 
is—a stormy day being sufficient to dampen my 
spirits, and an equally slight thing cause them 
to effervesce; and I am afraid you may grow 
tired of my prosing.’’ 

“No fear of that,” said Maggie. ‘‘I see 
stores of amusement for these long winter 
nights in that bundle of papers ; so the meet- 
ing will please come to order, and the reading 
proceed without farther delay.” 

Rosy lighted the candles, and, while we all 
settled ourselves into attitudes of attention, 
auntie opened a package, and read aloud the 
following story :— 


MY VISIT TO GEORGIA. 


The years that have passed, silvering my 
once dark hair, and planting furrows upon 
cheek and brow, have not effaced the memory 
of Meg Carlton, my much-loved friend ; and 
the brightest scenes of an eventful life are 
those in which she bore a prominent part. Our 
fathers lived on adjoining farms, for Mr. Carl- 
ton then owned Tudor Hall, whose moss-grown 





roof can be plainly seen from the windows of 
my particular sanctum in the attic, from which 
I have often signalled to Meg to join us on 
some fishing or berrying expedition. A white 
handkerchief tied to the blind was also the 
signal that the school-children from our house 
had started to the rendezvous at the foot of the 
hill, where. we always met our companions 
from the other house, and proceeded to the old 
log school-house, situated about a mile down 
the valley. Meg and I were near the same age, 
and inseparable companions. We always had 
the same lessons, though classes were unknown 
things in those days, and shared the rewards 
and punishments equally, for we were fully 
agreed in our dislike of study. Out of school 
we rode the same saplings, paddled in the same 
‘*branch,’’ skipped over the same “‘hopscotch’’ 
rings, and played “checkers” on the same 
blanket. Our childhood passed in this happy, 
careless fashion till Meg was fourteen and 1 
not quite a year younger; then a succession of 
events changed entirely the tenor of both our 
lives. 

An old uncle of Mr. Carlton’s, whom he had 
never seen since his boyhood, died and left 
him a plantation in Georgia, and, weary of the 
hard labor necessary to cultivate the rugged 
mountain region in which he lived, he deter- 
mined to emigrate thither. About the same 
time my two elder sisters, who had hitherto, in 
their characters as the belles of the neighbor- 
hoed, monopolized my mother’s attention, mar- 
ried—one a merchant in Baltimore, the other a 
planter from the Eastern Shore; and, their 
fates being decided, she suddenly awoke to 
the fact that I was growing up a rough, hoy- 
denish country girl, and it was decided that I 
should be sent to my Aunt Venable, in Rich- 
mond, to receive the polish of the best schools 
in that city. .As to will was to do with both 
Mr. Carlton and my mother, these resolutions 
were speedily carried into effect ; and ere many 
weeks Meg and I were widely sundered, each 
surrounded by new scenes, and with no means 
of communication except the slow and tedious 
mail arrangements of those days. We man- 
aged, however, to keep up with each other’s 
movements till the summer I was seventeen, 
when I left school to find Mr. Carlton a guest 
at our house, while he settled some business 
affairs which had brought him back to Virgi- 
nia. He bore positive commands from Meg 
that I should return with him to act as her 
bridesmaid in the fall. This I was eager to do, 
and, after some difficulty, I succeeded in per- 
suading my parents to allow me to go, Mr. 
Carlton promising to see me safely home again 
in the spring. 

Travelling facilities were in a very imperfect 
state in those days, most of it being performed 
in stage-coaches, so that it was the tenth day 
from the time we started when we reached the 
village where it had been arranged that Meg 
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should meet us. She and her brother, a boy of 
fourteen, had reached there the night before, 
and, as we had breakfasted on the route, we 
were soon settled in the comfortable family 
carriage and had leisure to notice the favorable 
alterations time had made in our appearances, 
changing us both from hoydenish school-girls 
to dignified young ladies. But that the old 
affectionate familiarity was the same was de- 
monstrated by the glibness of our tongues, as 
soon as the little reserve of meeting wore off. 

“Tam afraid you will think yau are going 
into the backwoods, sure enough, Queenie, 
when I tell you it is two days’ journey from 
Stone Mountain to our house,’’ said Meg, after 
some time. ‘‘ There are, besides, no hotel ac- 
commodations on the way, so pa has arranged 
for us to stay all night with some acquaintances 
of his, whom I expect you will think the very 
oddest people you ever saw.” 

“If she is the girl I take her to be, she will 
respect their sterling worth of character, in 
spite of their uncouth manner and appear- 
ance,”’ said her father. ‘‘ You will find educa- 
tion much less generally diffused, even among 
persons of property, in this State than in Vir- 
ginia, Queenie ; but I am sure you will like the 
warm-hearted kindness of the people. There 
is far less of exclusiveness and pride in any 
circle than we are accustomed to in our State ; 
and in the section through which we will travel 
the word ‘fashion’ is an unknown sound.”’ 

From this the conversation branched off to 
other topics of mutual interest, and there was 
so much to hear and tell on each side that we 
had no idea of the distance we had travelled 
till Mr. Carlton drew out his watch and an- 
nounced that we had made a drive of fifteen 
miles, and we must be looking out for a suitable 
place to feed our horses and partake of the 
lunch which his wife had provided for us. 

About noon we reached a frame building, 
situated In a fine grove of trees, at which Mr. 
Carlton decided it was best for us to stop, as 
there was a fine spring of water near. Though 
the building was in rather a dilapidated eondi- 
tion, there was evidently something going on 
inside, for some of the windows were open and 
groups of horses were tied around, variously 
equipped with male and female saddles. 

“That is an odd tune and most endless 
hymn they are singing;’’ I said to Meg, after 
listening some time to a low, murmuring sound 
that issued from the building. 

“They are preaching,” she said, with a 
laughing glance at her father, who added :— 

““That is one of the novelties of Georgia 
with which you will have to become acquainted. 
It is the whang-doodle style of delivery. If 
you and Meg fee) like it, we will go in and 
listen while the horses are resting.’’ 

This I was eager to do, so, after finishing our 
lunch, we entered. The house was a small 
wooden edifice, the rough beams of the inside 





forming excellent resting places for the wasps, 
which, drawn from their nests by the warmth 
of the sun, buzzed about in a lively manner. It 
was about half filled with persons, the feminine 
element, in pink and yellow calico sun-bonnets 
and homespun dresses, largely predominating 
over the masculine, in suits cf butternut yel- 
low. The entrance door, like most of the 
country churches in Georgia, was placed by the 
side of the pulpit, so that we were obliged to 
enter facing the congregation ; and our appear- 
ance created quite a sensation, judging from 
the nudging of elbows among the females and 
the battery of eyes levelled upon us. 

We had scarcely taken seats when the 
preacher, a large, stout man, dressed in home- 
spun, suddenly paused in his harangue and 
took his seat. His place was immediately 
filled by a thin, wiry-looking man, with a set 
of very ugly features, which he contrived to 
make still more homely by continued grimaces 
and contortions. A whispered conference now 
took place between him and an old man ina 
white cloth skull cap, who was, as l afterwards 
learned, one of the deacons of the church. 
The old man seemed to be urging something 
to which the preacher appeared to object, and 
another brother was signalled for and ap- 
proached. The three laid their heads together 
for some time ; then the preacher turned away 
and uttered such a deep and prolonged groan 
that I thought at first he was in bodily pain, 
but soon concluded it was only his manner of 
expressing his sense of the solemnity of the 
occasion. He took a deep draught of water 
from the bucket in front of the pulpit, after 
which he turned and addressed the congrega- 
tion :— 

‘‘Brethering and sistering, I had not thought 
of trying to preach to you to-day, especially as 
Iam powerful puny; but as Brother Jenkins 
thinks it best, I will try to do as well as my 
weak back will allow. The bretheren will 
please sing a hymn, as I would like to look 
over my text, as such highfalutin people have 
come to hear me preach.” 

We were a good deal amused to hear our- 
selves styled highfalutin, and were afraid to 
glance at Mr. Carlton, who had found a seat 
in the Amen corner, and sat bolt-upright, 
looking as grave as possible. 

A brother near the pulpit now arose and 
mentioned the number of a hymn, which he 
requested might be “pitched purty high, and 
sung purty pert.’ And then another brother 
raised it to a tune consisting of a succession of 
falis and quavers, which Meg afterwards told 
me was called the ‘‘Georgia Quibble.’’ The 
females joined in, every one singing “high 
tribble,’’ as they denominate the part now 
known as fener. One woman just in front of 
us, who held a baby about six monins old, 
dressed in a black calico dress, with a quilling 
of wide white lace around the neck, and shost 
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sleeves, was so energetic in the chorus that | it, for it says, ‘In heaven thar are many 


her comb fell out, and a shock of red hair 
eame tumbling down on her shoulders. No 
wise disconcerted, however, by these -contre- 
temps, she turned around and without a word 
popped the baby down in Meg’s lap, who did 
not have time to reject the burden if so dis- 
posed, and running her hand in her pocket, 
produced a horn comb, with which she pro- 
ceeded to arrange ker hair, with as much cool- 
ness and deliberation as if in the privacy of 
her own chamber, meanwhile not relaxing her 
addition to the volume of sound which threat- 
ened to split our ear-drums. The chorus they 
repeated so often that Meg and I learned it, 
and amused ourselves by singing it during the 
evening and trying to imitate the peculiar 
manner in which the last word was drawn 
out :— 
“ We'll all rise together in that morning; 
In that mo-r-n-i-n-g, 
In that mo-r-n-i-n-g, 
We’ll all rise together in that morning.” 

When this was at last finished, the woman 
‘before us deigned to relieve Meg of the baby, 
who had remained perfectly quiet, staring 


with eyes wide open at the strange face above | 


it, where confusion struggled with a desire to 
laugh, and it was well for me that I could 
screen my face with the folds of my travelling 
vail, for accustomed to the strict observances 
of my own church, the whole affair struck me 
in a far more ridiculous light than it did Meg. 

The preacher now arose, only his head and 
shoulders being visible above the high pepper- 
box shaped pulpit, while the former was in 
dangerous proximity to a large beam that tra- 
versed the house from end to end, but he had 
probably grown expert in the art of dodging, 
as he never once struck it, though gesticulating 
violently at times. He commenced in a sing- 
song tone, interrupted by frequent blowings 
of the nose :— 

‘My dear bretheren and sisteren and lovely 
congregation, the words of my text is, ‘In 
heaven thar are many mansions,’ which means 
houses, you know, and you will find it some- 
whar in the lids of this book. My lovely 
congregation, it makes me feel mighty bad 
sometimes when I see you all squeezing and 
scrouging in this little house on Sundays. 
But oh, bretheren! I have one consolation, and 
It is a good one, for you know the good song 
we have just sung. But I must tell you what 
eonsoles me while I see you all scrouged in 
this little house made by earthly hands. I tell 
you, bretheren, when we get to heaven there 
will be no scrouging there. Oh, sisteren! 
heaven is a big place. It will hold all of us. 


It is as big as all around here by Shadmere, 
round by Brother Higgins’s bottoms, cross 
through Dunkington, and away around thar. 
It must be that big, or it would never hold all 
the houses that the text talks about bein’ in 


houses.’ ’’ 

**Let’s go, Meg,’ I whispered, ‘‘or 1 shall 
disgrace myself by laughing out in meeting.’ 

She nodded assent, and we made our way 
out, my unsettled gravity being by no means 
restored by overhearing a remark of a young 
man standing outside of the door, in regard to 
Meg’s black dress :— 

“My gosh, Jim! how do you suppose she 





| Stands all that stuff? Why the buttonholes of 
my Sunday vest are worked with silk, and it 
almost swulters me to death.” 

Once at a safe distance from the house, we 
| gave full vent to the laughter which had been 
| gathering for the past hour, so we had not 
/composed our features when Mr. Carlton 
| joined us with a mischievous twinkle in his 
eyes. 

“Well, Queenie, what do you think of our 
Georgia preaching?’ was his first query. 

“T think it is positive sacrilege to listen to 
such,”’ I responded, with all the heat of seven- 
teen years. 
| ‘There you are mistaken, my dear,’’ he said, 
kindly. ‘In the essentials that go to make 

up the Christian character—patience, meek- 

ness, charity, love to one another—you will 
hardly find more shining examples in the 
largest and most intellectual churches in Rich- 
mond than in the one we have just left. I 
know the preacher personally. He is, I be- 
lieve, a sincere Christian, and he ought to be 
the best man in the world, for he knows 
nothing but what the Lord has taught him.” 

“You think that is precious little, do you 
not, Queenie?”’ said Meg, with another laugh, 
in which her father joined. 

“We will, at least, try to remember what 
the Bible says, that God has chosen the weak 
things of this world to confound the wise,” 
said Mr. Carlton as we drove off, the last 
sound that reached our ears being the sing- 
song voice of the preacher repeating :— 

‘My dear bretberen and sisteren and lovely 
congregation.”” ~ 

“You will think you have come to a good 
country in which to laugh and grow fat, 
Queenie,’’ he added, when we were out of 
sight of the church. “You and Meg will have 
to lay in store a new stock of gravity this 
evening, or you will never get through the 
night creditably.”” And when night came, and 
we reached our stopping place, I realized the 
truth of his words. But of the adventures that 
befell me there, I must tell you some other 
time, for mother’s eyes are growing heavy, and 
here comes Hannah to put her to bed. 

“You said you and Meg sang the chorus. 
Do let us hear the tune, auntie!’ exclaimed 
Rosy, as she folded up-+the manuscript. 

“T believe my memory proves treacherous, 
Rosy, and refuses to bring forth the treasure 
at this date,’ said her aunt, smiling; “but I 
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expect Hannah can oblige you,’’ she added, 
glancing at the servant girl, who was standing 
beside her mistress’s chair. 

“Hannah, do you know the tune of ‘We'll 
all meet together in that morning?’ ”’ 

“I spec so, miss,” the girl answered, show- 
ing all her ivories. 

“‘Grandma, may she sing the tune for us? 
I want to learn it,” asked Rosy. 

Grandma nodded assent to the petted child, 
end Hannah began the tune in a low but sweet 
voice. It proved to be a familiar one, and was 
instantly caught up by us youngsters, Maggie 
singing “high tribble’”’ in a style irresistibly 
comic, and so true to the original that Aunt 
Quimby declared it almost made her think her- 
self back again at ‘‘Yaller Creek Church.” 
When we had exhausted our lungs in singing 
and laughing, we bade grandma good-night 
and ran gayly away to our rooms, thoroughly 
cured of all blues, and fully resolved to hear 
more of Aunt Quimby’s Tales, and if the reader 
wishes to do the same, he must look in the 
future numbers of the Lapy’s Boox for them. 


—————_~- ee -_____ 


HAPPINESS vs. KNOWLEDGE. 
A DIALOGUE. 


BY MRS. EMILY R. SWANDER. 


HOMER, @ practical man. 
HORACE, @ visionary student. 

Horace. Why do I live? What souree of 
good can come of this battle in the narrow cell 
of existence? I am tired of fighting with 
phantoms! 

Homer. Are you % man, or is my friend 
turned smattering school girl, who, forsooth, 
would make this world a dreary dungeon hung 
with seeming pretty toys, but this prison hav- 
ing only one small window, not admitting of 
sufficient light whereby the child can learn the 
nature of the plaything, it— 

Horace. Oh, folly! but since you incline to 
use this figure, I shall fertilize it to suit my 
purpose. The world és a dreary dungeon, and 
the bit of light streaming in at the grated win- 
dow we will call knowledge; the shadows 
made on the wall by this light are simply toys 
that Iure, but to mock and cheat us. I tell 
you I have examined their nature, and know 
them to be a deception, and, like the night of 
boyhood’s dreams, ’twere better never to have 
been roused from this sleep of tranquil inno- 
eence, and miade to grapple with these inter- 
ceptions of light and obscurity. 

Homer. You are a croaking tadpole, Horace. 
Your brain is ina much more muddled state 
than the puddle, from whence yon should not 
have ventured until a pair of good understand- 
ings had made their appearance in place of a 
floundering tail. Your condition at present is 








not unlike that amphibious animal, but it is 

more discreet, and does not venture to sur- 
| mount the pebbly obstacles of a higher element 
| until it has kicked through the interstice of 
| first principles. 

Horace. Allowing, then, that I have come to 
| a hasty conclusion, shall I begin anew to solve 
| the intricacies that so far have only led me into 

the labyrinth of discontent? What will be the 
result? Laspire to the tangible, but the deeper 
| I dive, and the more I search, the more do I 
become convinced of the unreality and worth- 
lessness of life. If the gift of existence were 
ours for centuries, instead of the few months 
or years; if we could arrive at a reasonable 
accomplishment of our task, not even aspiring 
to the grand acma, before old age bows our 
tired spirits to the dust, then a man would 
have some pleasure in knowing that he lives! 

Homer. Oh, wise youth of the nineteenth 
century! not yet counting much on the one 
score of the three that are allotted to mortal, 
he need not stop to measure a true equilibrium 
on the lower branches of the mighty tree of 
knowledge, he must leap directly up on the 
willowy twigs, and then wonders why his 
clumsy weight is rolling in the dust. Didst 
imagine thyself a Briareus, with hands enough 
to cluteh in all at once? and the brain con- 
tained in all his heads wherewith to conceive 
the sap and substance of this thing that makes 
you sick ? 

Horace. Do I stand alone with this disease? 
Look about you! Mark the countenance of 
the thinker. What do you see? A stern re- 
solve to bear his life, because it has been thrust 
upon him, not as a man who is sucking na 
ture’s milk yet unfermented by the clash of 
mental thunder. Would you see such? The 
laborer, for instance. You see him in the fe 
licity of exposed knee and tattered jacket; a 
shaggy head, crowned and ventilated by a rag 
searce worth the name of cap. But see, also, 
how strong in content; how jolly with happ+ 
ness his face is. I warrant you his knowledge 
consists.in one accomplishment—his X mark. 

Homer. Poor martyr to wisdom! Thou 
wouldst be a very Solomon, did one not mis- 
take thy song for the first braying of an ass. 
But forgive me, Horace! I, too, was once 
your age, and not so long since, but I can bring 
recollection to bear on those days of wasted 
time and talent, and dark days indeed were 
they. I thought I had sipped the cream from 
earthly wisdom, and I put so high a price on 
my learning that ordinary mortal could not 
buy it, much less comprehend it. I became so 
wretched and melancholy, my good mother 
suggested country air and fresh vegetables. 
Imagine how this soothed my mental malaria, 
to be sent like common cattle in the field to 
grass! And to think that my best friend 
should so misunderstand me! 





Horace. There’s the rub, Homer. Ignorant 
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p2ople have so little sympathy with our finer 
feelings ! 

Homer. Truly not. People who plod on 
solid earth cannot be expected to know how 
very tender the flesh is of those who live in 
ctoudy mists. The splenetic existence of the 
visionary is so like a magnetic battery that 
they repulse contact with the antagonistic. 

Horace, You are sarcastic, and your remarks 
are unjust at the same time, 

Homer. Pardon! 
be so. I only wish to show you how, like my- 
self at one time, we can harp on one string, 
that may with such sophistry as yours, cause 
years of lost time, and darken the dawn of a 
career that might, but for the need of a little 
wholesome reasoning, have been successful. 

Horace. I do not intend to be a drone. I 
shall take up with my life the best I can, but 
there is no real pleasure, no heart, in it. 

Homer. Well, all I can-say is, do not stop 
here if you only think deeper on the philosophy 
of passing events and less of yourself. You 
will understand the difference of expression 
on the faces of the thinker and the laborer. 
The first looks stern, because he truly realizes 
that he és 4 man/ the embodiment of all the 
perfect works of God. He feels that to waste 
me moment is to lose one opportunity of the 
many that are given him to drop a pebble on 
the shore of life that elevates him so much 
nearer to the Creator. Now the other, in his 
folly happiness, unconscious of the beauties of 
nnother revelation—the divinity in man—feel- 
ing only the cravings of a physical hunger and 
thirst, having no ambition beyond his tobacco, 
no desire to investigate his soul’s source, and 
is satisfied to pay so much per week to have 
lris thinking done for him, tell me, Horace, 
who is really the happy one. Is there not a 
sublime dignity and a superior joy in the feel- 
ing that as we advance in knowledge we can 
more readily recognize a Father and a God? 
And, though mundane things seem confused 
and exhausting, He is veal and immutable. 
Now, my boy, do not look for the cause of your 
discontent among the few genuine necessities 
of your nature, but in the artificial corners of 
a youthful imagination. 
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TRUE courageis cooland calm. The bravest 
of men have the least of brutal, bullying inso- 
lence, and in the very time of danger are found 
the most serene and free. 

A Harry Home.—Six things are requisite to 
create a ‘“‘happy home.” Integrity must be 
the architect, and tidiness the apholsterer. It 
must be warmed by affection, lighted up with 
cheerfulness, and industry must be the venti- 
lator, renewing the atmosphere, and bringing 
in fresh salubrity day by day; while over all, 
as a protecting canopy and glory, nothing will 


Suffice except the blessing of God. 
VOL. LXXXV.—5 


Indeed I do not mean to | 
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THE ELDEST MISS BURNIE. 


I am the eldest Miss Burnie. After running 
| over all my points, mental and physical, I have 
| concluded that this is the salient one: papa 
_ says, ‘Lizzie is a good daughter ;” but 1 am 
aware of nothing to warrant the title. I light 
his pipe of an evening and bring it to him in 
his study, having previously wheeled up the 
green leather chair and placed the newspaper 
within reach. 

Then, when both are exhausted and the 
drawing-room filled with company, I jingle on 
the old piano which the girls have banished, 
| and send him to sleep with “ Allan Water” and 

“ Annie Laurie.” 
| In the morning I help him on with his great- 
coat after breakfast (he and I breakfast to- 
gether on toast, and eggs, and coffee, a good 
| hour before the young ladies are down), and 
send him off with a kiss, and—that’s all, I 
| think. 

Floy, otherwise Florence, says, ‘‘ Liz, dear, 
do run this puffing; you know I can’t do it de- 
cently.” And Clara says, ‘Do, Lizzie, dar- 
| ling, make this curl hang right ; I never can do 
my back hair.” And both thank me with 
effusion when the tulle is puffed and donned 
and the curls fall and float as the mode directs ; 
| and both glide gracefully into the drawing- 
| room to entertain Messrs. Jones and Dalton, 
| and “dear Lizzie’ may stay and flirt with the 
| tongs, if she has a mind. 

I used to be somebody with mamma, I think 
| my sweet, pale mother, whose picture is in 
| my room, and who died when I was just ten. 
| She used to let me sit by her couch and read to 
| her, and she would teach me, and tell me to be 
| a mother to the little ones when she was gone. 
| Fancy my taking the maternal role with Mes- 
| demoiselles Florence and Clara! Florence, 
| though three years younger, is as many inches 
| taller; and Clara’s sweet, gushing nature 
| laughs at “‘ Liz’s old-fashioned ways and ideas” 
| and says I’m *‘behind the times.” And so it 
| is that I am important to no one especially, 
| and am only “the eldest Miss Burnie.” 

Sometimes, as I sit unnoticed and uncared- 

for in my chair in the library, and hear through 

the half drawn curtains the sound of gay chat 
in the drawing-room, and especially when the 
| voices sink lower and lower, until I hear only 
| & murmur of entreaty and at intervals a duleet 
| note in reply, I think of a time, not many years 

back, when I chatted gayly too, and when a 

manly voice grew lower and lower, and pleaded 

for a reply given at last in tones which were 
sweet to him, though very ordinary music to- 
indifferent ears. 

I think of my poor one little love affair, and’ 
'of poor Charlie Fielding, with his lean purse 
{and full, noble heart. I remember when I 
‘curled my hair to please him—it is softer and 
| brighter than Clara’s—and trimmed dainty 
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dresses, as Florence does to please the eye of 
that juvenile old banker, Hiram Jones, of 
“Jones & Bronson Bros.” 

I was only seventeen (it was nine years ago), 
and a comely, merry-hearted girl enough when 
1 went to my first party, under Lady Curtis’s 
wing, and danced the German with a young 


officer in living scarlet, whom I knew as Cap- | 


tain Fielding. 

The German was a dangerous thing to ven- 
ture on in those days, and I saw righteous 
horror in my lady’s eyes as I was led to a seat 
in the ring. But it was too late ; ere the feeble- 
minded dowager could make up her mind to 
dive after her bold fledgling, sai fledgling was 
whirling comfortably down the room in the 
scarlet arms of Charles Fielding, to the in- 
spiring music of the Westlane band. 


When we parted that night, we had flirted | 


ourselves into very friendly feeling. My flaxen- 
haired Adonis had contrived to secure a flaming 


heart and dart favor, which he bestowed upon | 


me in exchange for the centre rose of my bou- 
quet. Seeing my chaperon’s threatening eyes 
across the room, and reflecting that ’tis as well 
to suffer for a sheep as for a lamb, I threw 
more languish into my glances, and Charlie 
got proportionably tender, until the ball broke 
up and I got the scolding I deserved, 

Then I moped and moped for a week, think- 
ing of a pair of blue eyes, until one day they 
stopped at our door, dismounted from a very 
fine chestnut, and, in eompany with two brown 
ones, the property of Philip Curtis, entered our 
drawing-room. Philip, good fellow, talked 
orehards to papa and Aunt Greyson, while 
Captain Fielding and I talked—well, certainly 
not gardening. 

But why tell my poor little story so circum- 
stantially? It took very little time to change 
love in jest to love in earnest, and for a month 


we were very happy. Then Aunt Greyson | 
played the spy and told papa all about it and | 


a great deal more; and poor Charlie’s photo- 
graph—a miserable smudge it was—was sent 
back with his notes, all save a three-lined billet 
that I wore around my neck in company with a 
lock of flaxen hair and a broken silver penny. 

Charlie went to India, and I suppose married 
there ; and I had no heart for anything more— 
went to no balls, but stayed at home and turned 
lady gardener, devoured all the romances in 
the neighborhood, and subsided gradually into 
‘the eldest Miss Burnie.” 


to the heiress, thought for the first time that 
her elder sister might be somebody. At any 
rate she would do as Constance had done—ask 
advice. So she sailed into my room to-day, 
took possession of the arm-chair from which I 
had just risen, oblivious of the open book by 
its side, and became confidential, apropos of 
Mr. Herbert Dalton. 

**Don’t you think him handsome, Lizzie?”’ 

“Handsome? Well, yes. He has good, hon- 
est eyes, and hair—well, rather reddish, but 
| not too much so—”* 

**Oh, Lizzie!” 

* And excellent teeth, and—and—and white 
hands, and six thousand a year.”’ 

**Oh, Lizzie!" 

“T forgot—and speaks German so that you 
| might never take him for a native.” 
| “Oh, Lizzie! Then you don’t think htm 
| clever?” 
“Hum! Well, when you see the Thames 
| blazing, Clara, let me know.” 
“For shame, Lizzie! But I really want to 
| know what you think of him. He addressed 
| me last night.’’ 
“He did? And what did you say?” 
‘*He is to call this afternoon for his answer.”’ 
** And how is he to live in the meantime?” 
‘““Ought I to say ‘yes,’ Lizzie?” 
** Are you in earnest, Clara?”’ 
““Ye—yes, of course.” 
| “It is a new freak, this asking my advice, 
| but if you really want it, I should do—just as 
| I pleased. You should go to papa.” 
| I don’t know that I love him enough’— 
} **Papa?’’ 
| “Mr. Dalton”— 
| I laughed outright. “I don’t understand 
} you, Clara. You are very much changed if 
| love enters into your calculations. I must 
| really decline advising a lady of your experi- 
| ence.” 
| My sisterly feelings had not been called out 
by the urgency of the case. I thought that 
| Clara could get through it without help. She 
' eame to this conclusion also, I suppose, for she 
began discussing Constance Eveleth’s lovely 
| mauve tulle; and Mr. Dalton, being quite 
| thrown in the shade by the proposed purchase 
| of one for herself, did not re-appear ; he will, 
| I presume, this afternoon. 


12th.—This afternoon I saw Florence and 
Clara off to a croquet party. Not being in- 
vited to join them, though croquet is a game I 
do itke, and would play oftener if I had the 


Said Constance Eveleth to my sister Clara: | opportunity, I put on my hat to take a solitary 





“Isn't it nice to have an elder sister to go to | walk. I never walk without an object ahead. 
for advice? I don’t know what I should have ! To-day it was to take a volume back to the 
done when I got into that scrape with Phil | circulating library, which we, a novel-reading 
Curtis, if it hadn’t been for Maria.” | family, patronize extensively. Mrs. Perley 


Constance isn’t always so grateful to staid | was sitting at her window, as usual. 
“Why, bless me, Miss Burnie! back again?’ 
“Yes, Mrs. Perley. How are you to-day?” 


Miss Eveleth (forty, in rustling black silk); | 
but Clara, who is ever so little of a toad-eater | 
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***Mazing well, surely, but you've not read 
the book ?”’ 

“Indeed I have, ma’am. How is Mr. Per- 
ley?” 

“Take a seat, do. There’s no one within. 
Tle ’s well enough if ’tweren’t for the rheuma- 
tism. I tell him he’s gouty,” with a plethoric 
laugh; “been living too high; but take a 
chair, do!’’ 

“Only for a minute. 
the lanes to see the sun set over Clarriker’s 
mill pond. It is such a clear day.” 

“Clear! Yes. And Clarriker’s mill pond? 
I’ve been there so often, bless me! when a 
young thing, and a slim one; but, bless me, 
miss! I’m too fat to get further than St. 
Ruth’s, and it’s only Sundays that sees me 
there. But what book will you be wanting, 
Miss Burnie ?”’ 

“«The Last Chronicle of Barset,’ if you have 
it.”” 

“Well, now, was ever such luck? Here it is 
now, I’ll be bound! You see, miss, that an 
officer from Marsfield came this morning and 
wanted to see something in it; said he’d bring 
it back this afternoon. Here he comes now.”’ 
I had already noticed a scarlet coat visible 
through the laburnums. ‘I'll find his name 
in the book; I forget it. It’s a new name 
hereabouts.”’ 

““Never mind; he’s at the gate. 
inside while you attend to him.”’ 

I entered the inner shop and began to look 
over the new shelves, when a voice in the 
porch made me let fall a new ‘Elaine,’ in 
rich binding. Could I be mistaken? I leaned 
heavily upon a pile of Parliamentary volumes, 
and listened. It came again. 

‘Very well, then, as a regular subscriber as 
well as a member of your club. I shall stay 
in the neighborhood several weeks, and will 
send my next address.” 

Mrs. Perley replied, but I lost it all. My 
mind was in a whirl. The clear, rather low 
tones, full and musical, severa} degrees more 
decided, and therefore improved! I could see 
a scarlet sleeve through the window, © but 
nothing else. 

‘‘Be so kind as to remember Lieut.-Colonel 
Fielding ; the colonel has the same name.’’ 

He said ‘‘ good afternoon,” and I heard his 
step on the gravel, and then, as he passed the 
window, I saw his profile. Handsome now to 
any eyes, his own better opened than of yore ; 
short, thick moustache, and clustering waved 
hair, both a well-remembered yellow brown ; 
a slight, trim figure, somewhat above medium 
height; features nothing in particular, but 
pleasant in expression; the old even step; 
head thrown back—in a word, my old lover, 
Charlie Fielding. He passed down the walk, 
and so through the little gate. Mrs. Perley 
spoke several times before I answered. 

‘Here ’s the book, Miss Burnie! Here’s your 


I'll step 


I am going back by | 
| put it down as returned, for you?”’ 


| 
| 





| 
| 
| 


‘Last Chronicle,’ Miss Burnie! The colonel’s 
brought it back! Don’t you hear me, Miss 
Burnie?” 

“Oh, thank you, Mrs, Perley! I was look- 
ing over this ‘Elaine,’ and didn’t answer, I’m 
afraid. I’ll come in a minute, when I’ve put 
it back.’’ It was absolutely necessary to keep 
my burning cheeks unseen for a little while 
longer. 

‘Fell, Felton, Fessenden, Fields—shall I 


“‘Thank you, miss! ’Twould be a kindness. 
It’s no easy matter for me to move ; and when 
I get here, here I stays. Remember, lieut.- 
colonel, Miss Lizzie !’’ 

“Tt is all right,”’ and, with some self-posses- 
sion, I appeared on the porch, took my book, 


| and bade Mrs. Perley ‘‘ good afternoon !’’ 


When I reached the gate, I paused. Which 
way had Colonel Fielding gone? There he 
was, a bit of red, standing by a spot of black 
broadcloth, far enough off not to recognize me. 
I quickened my pace until I entered Gillie’s 
lane. 

Gillie’s lane is long, green, and shaded. In 
the spring it has a carpet of daisies, with a 


| little path through them, a strip laid down by 





mother Nature to protect her yelvet. On the 
one side lie Clarriker’s woods, as they are still 
called, though my father has owned them for 
a score of years ; on the other, lie fields apper- 
taining to certain small farms, from the first 
and most important of which the lane takes its 
name. There are hedges on either side, white 
with May a month back, now presenting a 
series of green arbors, cool and delightful to 
behold and rest under. But Gillie’s lane was 
too near the village. I hurried on, passed 
Squire Gurney with a bow, and turned off into 
Clarriker’s woods, 

Here all was still and solitary. Involuntarily 
—for my thoughts were choked—I had directed 
my steps to the abandoned mill pond, beyond 
which a considerable break in the woodland 
left ample space for the sun to set majestically, 
throwing over the water long arrows of light 
as he said farewell; the crimson, and gold, and 
purple of his attendant clouds, with their re- 
flected brilliancy in the clear water below, 
contrasting with the dark, yet varied green, of 
the trees around. Here grow pond lilies in 
abundance, with sedge and reeds where the 
stream and pond part company. Here, a little 
farther on, are ferns; in that hollow are honey- 
suckles ; later they will be covered with bloom ; 
they are ®udding now. Here, where in the 
old days Charlie and I broke the penny be- 
tween us, I sat down, to forget all about the 
sunset and surrounding beauties, and to recall 
what I had persuaded myself was forgotten. 
‘Forgotten !’’ when his voice in commonplace 
words to another had power to move me so? 

How I scolded my poor heart for beating so 
wildly! What business had it to beat so for 
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Colonel Fielding? For Charlie Fielding, the 
poor soldier who had loved me, ’twas well 
enough ; but the iieutenant-colonel, with new 
honors and aspirations, doubtless ’twas very 
different. ‘‘No doubt he is married,” I said 
to myself ten times at least, but no nearer be- 
lieving my own words the tenth time than the 
first. His eyes! I had scarcely seen them. 
Would they meet mine as an acquaintance 
only? Wouki he introduce me to Mrs. Field- 
ing? I wondered. Bah! I don’t believe there 
is any Mrs. Fielding—but what matter? 

‘Oh, dear!” Tery, plaintively, leaning against 
the old tree trunk, and feeling keenly that my 
nine years’ endeavor had come to nothing. 

“Tam very silly,” said conscience. 

“How well he is looking!” said some other 
portion of my identity. 

“What is that to me?” said conscience 
again. 

I resolutely looked at the red clouds. 

“Red is not becoming to most fair men.” 

“You little goose!’ Conscience had the 
best of it. I rose, and without thinking of the 
sunset I came to see, resolutely took my way 
homewards. 

The girls had not returned. I went to my 
room and straight to the looking glass. What 
did I see? Fatal step! Conscience was won 
over. My hair, moderate in quantity, is black 
as jet. I must have expected to find gray 
hairs in it, for I know its blackness gave me a 
mild surprise ; my eyes are brown, no crow’s 
feet yet ; moderately good nose, ditto mouth, 
good fresh complexion. Hum! Well, we’ll 
see. And so I dressed for dinner, which I 
took alone with papa. 

“Lizzie, my dear, isn’t it time for the girls 
to come ?”’ 

**Papa, it is only eight, and they were to take 
tea at Lady Crawley’s.”’ 


* Ah, true! and now, my dear, will you play | 


for me?” 


It was ten o’clock when the girls returned. 
Clara danced into the room humming “ Votes 
le sabre.”’ Florence glided in, a stately dam- 
sel, and sat Quietly down on a sofa. Papa 
woke up and asked if they had spent a pleasant 
evening. 

“* Moderately so,’’ said Florence. 

“‘Delightful,”” was Clara’s reply. 

“*Quand papa s’en allait en guerre. 
Du moins il me I’a raconté 
Des mains’— ” 
Play it, Lizzie—the galop, I mean” 

I was at the piano, and my idle chords glided 
quickly into the lively strain. She waltzed 
around the room and stopped. 

“Mrs. Levison sent you her love, Lizzie; 
and, papa, she wants some black pansies.’ 

“Too late, my dear, I’m afraid.” 

“Sit still, can’t you?” Florence put in 
presently. 


“T’ll try, but won’t promise.’’ She sat 
down, however. 

“Lizzie, there was an old acquaintance of 
yours on the croquet ground—Col. Fielding. 
He came late, and didn’t play, but was quite 
devoted to Florence.” 

“Fielding, ah!’ said my father, with a quick 
look at me. 

“They say he’s going to marry Ellen Levi- 
son. He’s very handsome.” 

A bar or two more of “ La Grand Duchesse.”’ 
I had self-possession enough to look quietly 
up, my face full against my father’s. 

“He asked after you, and said I was like 
you,” with a laugh that said it was no compli- 
ment. ‘‘ Florence’s ball was far behind at the 
fifth wicket, and he showed her so nicely how 
to place her ball that she caught up in two 
plays, and beat our side by a very little.’ 

“Who was on your side?” 

**Phil Curtis and Doctor Ellet. Phil had 
two balls. Floy had Mrs. Levison, John, and 
Mr. Jones.” 

“Mr. Jones play croquet ? 
have guessed it.’’ 

“Love works miracles, you know. Floy ’!l 
get him to dance the German next. By the 
by, Lizzie, Mrs. Levison is going to have a 
German on Thursday, and told me to ask you 
to come. I guess she wants you to play.” 

“IT suppose so,” I said, quietly, thinking of 
that other German when I had danced, not 
played. 

“Is Colonel Fielding to be long in the neigh- 
borhood ?”’ asked my father, after a pause. 

“A month. Didn't he say a month, Flo- 
rence ?”’ 


I never would 


“7” 

**He’s visiting the camp at Marsfield. His 
cousin is colonel of the ——th. Am I right, 
Floy?” 

“*T believe so.” 

‘*His own regiment is still in India. He has 


leave of absence.”’ 

“Then why does he wear his uniform if he’s 
off duty.”’ 

“Uniform! Why, how do you know that, 
Lizzie? Have you seen him?’’ 

My father half rose and looked at me search- 
ingly. I felt my face turning crimson. 

‘*T—I was at the library to-day, and thought 
I saw him pass,’’ I stammered out. 

““Well, he does wear it, and I believe is 
taking some one’s place at Marsfield for the 
present, eh, Florence ?”’ 

“Why do you appeal to Florence?’ 

‘Why, because my information came from 
Mrs. Levison, and Florence had him all to 
herself.” 

“Did Mrs. Levison say he was engaged to 
Ellen?”’ My voice sounded harsh to my own 
ear. My father sighed gently. 

“La, no, of course not! But she made 





every one think so; sent him after Ellen’s 
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shawl whien it grew cool, and begged him to 
play, promising in a loud whisper to find room 
for him in the other game; but, to do him jus- 
tice, he preferred staying by Florence.”’ 

“And Mr. Jones?”’ 

“The dear little man seemed quite unsus- 
picious, knocked his ball faithfully, too far 
every time, and was finally killed off by one 
of his own side to save trouble.”’ 

“‘T think I will go to bed,’’ I said, wearily, 
rising. 

The girls floated up stairs, and my father 
stopped to ask :— 

“Lizzie, have you told those chatterboxes 
anything about’’— 

“No.”’ [could not utter another word. 

*“Good-night !” His kiss was affectionate 
as usual, and I went up stairs. 

After scribbling this, I went to bed. I be- 
lieve I would sleep soundly the night before 
execution. Sleep soundly I did, feeling as if 
sentence had been pronounced. But it was a 
different thing next day. 
in at my eastern window, waking me rather 
earlier than usual. 

“* Awaked to care that gentle sleep held bound.” 

I had no reason to expect Charlie Fielding, 
but, half-unconscious of the hope, I made my 
appearance in a white dress and my best rib- 
bons. Clara, for a wonder, was at the break- 
fast table. She exclaimed, as I entered :— 

“What a color you have, Lizzie! And why 
don’t you wear pink oftener?”’ 

I poured out the tea while she gave me the 
description of Constance Eveleth’s exquisite 





opera cloak, with its pink satin lining. It | : , . +e : 
came out that Mr. Dalton had requested an in- | 2nd Clara being thus appropriated, Phil Curtis 


terview at ten that morning, so the fact of his 
divinity’s unusually early toilet was accounted 
for. Clara danced up and down for half an 
hour, pulled her embroidery box to pieces for 
half that time, and then sat down with my 
book. At last the ring came. ‘‘ Mr. Dalton!’ 
Down fell the book. She passed her fingers 
through her crimps and went into the drawing- 
room. 

Tlousekeeping disposed of—I have more to do 
with their fine dinners than any one thinks 
but the cook—I took my work and sat in the 
bay-window in the study. The study was 
next the read, and the approach to the front 
entrance passed beneath the bay-window. I 
did not acknowledge any other reason for my 
preference than the good light and comfortable 
divan. 

“Well.”’ It struck eleven o’clock, and no 
one had passed in the road but a boy on a 
donkey. 

“Twelve.” The Misses Bennet on horse- 
back, a groom for escort; then a line of 
wagons. 

‘‘One.’’ Florence entered justas Mr. Dalton 
passed down to the gate. 


The sun streamed | 





“‘Good-morning!’”’ She did not sit down, 
but leaned on the back of a chair. , 

‘Clara has accepted Mr. Dalton.’’ 

“Tea. 

‘How do you know ?”’ 

‘*She implied the probability of such a thing 
the other day, and I saw him pass just now. 
How do you know?” 

“He gave my hand a tremendous squeeze in 
the hall, and as we scarcely spoke before, I 
knew how to interpret it.’’ 

Florence drew a stool to my side and sat 
down. I fidgeted. Why had she forced her- 
self on me? Why not go to Clara? 

For half an hour she discoursed of nothing, 
and then Clara came in to help her. I left the 
room without congratulation, and flew to my 
own nest. I threw myself on the bed and cried 
like a child. I was miserable, in spite of my 
pink ribbons. 

After awhile I lay exhausted through the 
violence of tears, and, as is often the case, sleep 
came to my aid. I awoke as the dressing-bell 
rang, refreshed and less heavy at heart. After 
all, what was my trouble? Only what I had 
borne with patience all these years—only a 
terrible pressure of loneliness—nothing new. 
So, with a vindictive feeling against the pink 
ribbons, I tossed them into a drawer and de- 
scended clad in an old-maidish gray silk. 

After dinner came visitors, Phil Curtis, first, 
with Mrs. Dare, his pretty sister. Mrs. Dare is 
a great favorite with papa, who immediately 
monopolized her. He never left the room when 
‘Connie’ was present. Almost immediately 
after came Messrs. Jones an¢ Dalton, and Floy 


sat down by me. 
I like Phil. Perhaps old association helps 
the liking, but apart from that he is a hearty, 
easy-tempered, handsome fellow, who I think 
will never grow old. - His ideas are as fresh as 
ever, and he keeps up with the times, taking 
care to use his own honest conscience as a 
sieve, so that he always presents good whole- 
some grain, well winnowed for your acceptance. 
How was it that he ever fell in love with that 
little piece of affectation, Constance Eveleth? 
This evening Phil was rather quieter than 
usual. Several times, on the point of speaking, 


| he stopped himself, and once or twice I thought 





the first part of a sentence was rather awk- 
wardly pieced out to its close. I had a clue to 
it all, I thought, and determined to face it out. 

‘By the by, Mr. Curtis, did I not hear that 
our old acquaintance, Captain Fielding, was 
at Marsfield ?”’ 

Bravo, Lizzie Burnie! That was deliciously 
cool and “don’t care!’ As if Phil Curtis and 
Charlie Fielding were alike mere ‘old acquain- 
tance !’’ as if Phil had not been Charlie’s con- 
fidant and to some extent your own! Try 
again. 

Phil started, colored, and looked at me search- 
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ingly. I waited quietly for him tospeak. The 
door opened; enter Dr. Carlyle and Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Fielding. 

My face was on fire. I was far from the 
door by which he entered, near to another ; 
with an imploring look at Phil, all my coolness 
gone, I sprang to the door at hand and van- 
ished. 

Then, bathing my face and smoothing my 
hair, hastily plucking a rose from a vase, I 
fastened it in the gray dress, and, scolding 
myself for such nonsense, quietly re-entered 
the drawing-room, ready for papa’s “ Lizzie, 
Colonel Fielding wishes to renew his acquain- 
tance with you.”” That is what I expected ; 
what I did not expect, and what came to pass, 
was that papa said, ‘Lizzie, here is an oKd 
friend back again ;’’ and that he quietly rose, 
and, crossing the room, led Constance Dare to 
the piano. 

I felt rather than knew that papa’s anger 
was gone, but how about Charlie’s love? We 
were models of self-possession ; discussed In- 
dia and Marsfield with great decorum, and, 
with an occasional note of admiration for the 
singing of Mesdames Dare and Levison, ac- 
quitted ourselves as well as might be. 

As he said good-night, there was a look that 
gave me ample comfort. I had not the courage 
to return it—there were too many present ; but 
my good-night to papa afterward was a con- 
centrated kiss, and I flew up the stairs as 
light-hearted as a bird. 

Well, he called next day, but there were 
strangevs at luncheon, and we scareely spoke. 
At night came Mrs. Eveleth’s party. 

My sisters’ toilets demanded unusual care 
that night. Clara was bent on rivalling the 
heiress ; Florence was ‘‘dressing up’’ to her 
magnificent betrothal ring. It was not until 
their ladyships were. nearly ready that I could 
slip away to my own toilet. 

Very lovingly did the eldest Miss Burnie 
robe herself for that party. I would not let 
Fenéle touch’ my hair, but arranged it in the 
old way, without gem or flower. Pink silk 
took the place of the wel!-remembered tarle- 
tane; but it was the same shade, and a parting 
look in the glass told me as becoming as ever. 

What a crush it was! It was quite an ad- 
venture to have safely made the grand tour of 
the rooms. I had papa’s arm, and after awhile 
old General Penrhyn’s. He pointed out the 
notabilities. After awhile I caught a glimpse 
of Colonel Fielding, in a perfect nest of illu- 
sion, devoted to Miss Eveleth. Soon after, he 
danced with Clara; then with Florence, who 
was all graciousness ; then I saw him talking 
to papa, and then I consented to go to the 
music-room and sing for General Penrhyn and 
his crony, Lord Erston. I refused to dance, 
and sat with a cirele of oldsters until the 
‘‘witching time’’ when the “German’’ rules 
the night. The elderly people were disappear- 


a 





ing, and I was thinking of doing the same when 
papa called my name, and there he stood with 
Charlie Fielding. 

“‘IT have looked for you all the evening,” he 
said. ‘‘And, now that I have found you, will 
you dance with me?’’ 

“Are they not done—the dances, I mean ?”’ 

** The German’’—he lowered his voice. ‘‘ Will 
you dance with me?” 

I looked for papa; he had disappeared. 
With a spice of the ‘‘don’t care’ that came to 
me now and then, I yielded and was led toa 
seat in the ring. 

Constance, of course, led; Clara was next. 
Her look of amazement as I rose in turn was 
worth seeing. We whirled through the first 
part of the genteel game of romps with very 
little to say. 

Charlie spoke again of his life in India, and 
I trembled as I found the reminiscences gra- 
dually extending further back. 

**Do you remember Paul Sellton?” And his 
marriage was applauded. ‘Jack Martyn?’ 
and Jack’s heroism at Lucknow; and then it 
was our turn to dance. 

Presently I saw my father; he was looking 
at us by no means disapprovingly. What folk 
lowed that figure I do not pretend to tell. I 
only know that when favors were distributed 
Charlie gave me a golden heart and said, 
‘Will you take me with it, Lizzie?’’ 

And I said, ‘‘ Yes.” 

And papa approves ; and it seems that it was 
only Aunt Greyson who talked him into oppo- 
sition before. Florence and Clara are bewil- 
dered at my marrying first, and to the heir of 
a barony, as it turns out, for his elder brother 
died three years ago. Herbert Dalton and 
Mr. Jones will live and die untitled. It is gall 
and wormwood to their fiancées. 

As I write these last lines at my old desk, L 
wear a white veil. Papa knocks at the door to 
say that allis ready. The clock on the stairs 
strikes ; when it strikes again, I shall no longer 
be the eldest Miss Burnie. 


—_——_ —em ——_—_—_ 


LINES. 


O woman! by whose influence alone mankind 
excels.—DANTE. 


Ou, where’s the spell like woman's smile 
To drive the clouds of care away— 
To charm again, with winsome wile, 
Back to the heart joy’s sunny ray? 
The brightest beam that pleasure throws 
Emits a feeble, transient glow, 
If it across our pathway flows 
Without the light her eyes bestow. 
The best, the highest meed of fame 
Is gained from her admiring praise ; 
The deepest, keenest sting of shame 
Darts forth in her disdainful gaze! 
Then strive to make bright woman thine; 
Her light will cheer thy darksome way, 
For, like the diamond in the mine, 
Gloom most draws forth her sparkling ray. 
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GRANDMA DUSENBERRY. 


BY MAUD ALLEN. 








“Dean! dear! I don’t know what this 
world's a-comin’ to!’ And Grandma Dusen- 
berry rocked violently back and forth, while 
her knitting-needle elicked furiously. ‘What 
is the matter now? Well, I should think 
there was enough the matter! The way things 
is carried on I never did see! I don’t wonder 
the city of New York got a-shakin’ awhile 
ago; it was a warnin’ to’em, and if they don’t 
mind that warnin’ and mend their ways, they ’1l 
get buried forty feet the next time, and it will 
be a just punishment to them folks that carry 
on so! They didn’t use to act so when J was 
a girl! 

‘‘Why don’t I tell you what is the matter? 


I should think there was enough the matter, as | 


I said before. I declare I never would a-stirred 
a finger to come to this Sarytogy, as they call 
it, if I had thought the wimmen of this genera- 
tion would a-carried on so right under my eyes. 
To see the shameful outlandish ways in which 
they dress! Your girls don’t dress nigh so bad 
as some of ’em, Daughter Eloise, but I tell you 
they didn’t dress so when I was a girl! 

‘‘Now there's that forward Miss Dashabout! 
Just to see her! One would think to see her 
carry on that she was goin’ to be married the 
very next day to about a dozen young whiskera- 
does that she is a-flirtin’ with. I ses to her the 
other day, ses I: ‘Now look here, Miss Dasha- 
bout, you ain’t in Salt Lake,’ ses 1, ‘and yon 
can’t marry ali them fellows if you want to ; 
new which one are you goin’ tomarry?’ ‘Why, 
law, Mrs. Dusenberry !’ ses she, a-laughin’ fit 
to kill, tho’ I didn’t see much to laugh about, 
‘Why, law!’ ses she, ‘I ain't a-goin’ to marry 
any of them!’ and away she went, and in a 


minute back she come in her ridin’ dress and 


went off ridin’ with one of ’em as lovin’ as 
could be, and in the afternoon she went off 
a-walkin’ with another, and in the evenin’ to 
the ‘hop’ with still another, and wore one of 
those outlandish dresses that drag two yards 
on the floor to wipe up all the dirt, besides. 
Now if you don’t call that kind of conduct 
‘matter enough,’ I don’t know what you do 
call it! 

‘“‘T tell you things wa’n’t so when I was a 
girl. Girls didn’t go ridin’, and walkin’, and 
flirtin’ ‘round with a feller, unless they expected 
to marry him. I never encouraged but one 
man to keep company with me in my life, and 
that was your father. To be sure I might 
have married Parson Howell, but I didn’t, for- 
tunately for me, for he wa’n’t the pleasantest 
kind of a man to live with, ’cording to all 
accounts. 

‘Tell you about the parson? Sartin, if you 
want to listen, but there ain’t much to tell as 
I know of. You see, all the parsons we have 





had before Parson Howell have been married 
men, so there wa’n’t no use in the girls trying 
to catch ’em. But Parson Howell was a 
single man ; to be sure, he wa’n’t by any means 
a young man, for he was forty if he was a day, 
and had a bald spot on the top of his head, 
which he was very careful to comb his hair 
over, but it would show once in a while in spite 
of him. Then his upper teeth was false, I 
know, for he came near losin’ ’em out once 
when he was a-coughin’ pretty hard, but he 
didn’t know I see him, I suppose. He wore 
spectacles, too, but younger men than he have 





worn ‘em sometimes, and it seems to be quite 
| the fashion here, I should judge, for I hain’t 
| seen a feller since I came here that could look 
| at anything without sticking an ‘eye-glass,’ as 

they call it, up to their eyes. It looks awful 
| impertinent, J say, for if they can’t see good, 
why don’t they wear spectacles like a sensible 
person and be done with it? 

“But that ain’t got anything to do with 
Parson Howell. As I was a-sayin’, younger 
men than he have worn ’em; but the parson 
took snutf, and that was a great deal worser’n 
specks or false teeth, but for all that he was a 
single man and the parson, and there was 
some girls that thought it was a great thing to 
be the parson’s wife, especially if they hap- 
pened to be of an uncertain age or anyways 
plain. 

‘“‘Now I used to be pretty good lookin’ 
when I was young, if I do say it, and besides 
that, I was called the best housekeeper of any 
of the girls in the village, tho’ that don’t count 
for much these hifalutin days, but Parson 
Howell set a good deal on that, so he got to 
comin’ to our house pretty often. Well, the 
parson was a man that thought it was a sin to 
laugh more than once a month, and not then 
if it could be helped, and he couldn’t a-bear 
any fun or merriment goin’ on. Now I was 
| naturally full of fun, and lively as any girl in 
| the village, and as I had to put on a long face 
and not dare to laugh or be anyways else than 
as if I was at my own funeral, I didn’t like the 
idea of his comin’ at all; besides, the other 
girls all took to laughin’ about my deau, as 
they caljed him, but I did not dare to do any- 
thing to offend him, on account of his being 
the parson. 

‘‘ There was one thing that worried me more 
| than that. Before the parson come there, 

John—that is, your father—had been kinder 
| keepin’ company with me. He had never 
said nothin’, but had got into the notion of 
comin’ to the house of an evenin’ and walkin’ 
home from church with me, but he was a 
dreadful bashful man, was your father, and 
never put himself forward any, tho’ he was 
the best lookin’ feller in the whole village, and 
| there was plenty of girls that would have been 
| glad to get him. But just as soon as the par- 
son commenced comin’ to our house, John, he 
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ingly. I waited quietly for him tospeak. The 
door opened; enter Dr. Carlyle and Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Fielding. 

My face was on fire. I was far from the 
door by which he entered, near to another ; 
with an imploring look at Phil, all my coolness 
gone, I sprang to the door at hand and van- 
ished. 

Then, bathing my face and smoothing my 
hair, hastily plucking a rose from a vase, I 
fastened it in the gray dress, and, scolding 
myself for such nonsense, quietly re-entered 
the drawing-room, ready for papa’s “ Lizzie, 
Colonel Fielding wishes to renew his acquain- 
tance with you.’”” That is what I expected ; 
what I did not expect, and what came to pass, 
was that papa said, ‘Lizzie, here is an okd 
friend back again ;’’ and that he quietly rose, 
and, crossing the room, led Constance Dare to 
the piano. 

I felt rather than knew that papa’s anger 
was gone, but how about Charlie’s love? We 
were models of self-possession ; discussed In- 
dia and Marsfield with great decorum, and, 
with an occasional note of admiration for the 
singing of Mesdames Dare and Levison, ac- 
quitted ourselves as well as might be. 

As he said good-night, there was a look that 
gave me ample comfort. I had not the courage 
to return it—there were too many present; but 
my good-night to papa afterward was a con- 
centrated kiss, and I flew up the stairs as 
light-hearted as a bird. 

Well, he called next day, but there were 
strangers at luncheon, and we scareely spoke. 
At night came Mrs. Eveleth’s party. 

My sisters’ toilets demanded unusual care 
that night. Clara was bent ov rivalling the 
heiress ; Florence was ‘dressing up’’ to her 
magnificent betrothal ring. It was not until 
their ladyships were nearly ready that I could 
slip away to my own toilet. 

Very lovingly did the eldest Miss Burnie 
robe herself for that party. I would not let 
Fenéle touch’ my hair, but arranged it in the 
old way, without gem or flower. Pink silk 
took the place of the well-remembered tarle- 
tane; but it was the same shade, and a parting 
look in the glass told me as becoming as ever. 

What a crush it was! It was quite an ad- 
venture to have safely made the grand tour of 
the rooms. I had papa’s arm, and after awhile 
old General Penrhyn’s. He pointed out the 
notabilities. After awhile I caught a glimpse 
of Colonel Fielding, in a perfect nest of illu- 
sion, devoted to Miss Eveleth. Soon after, he 
danced with Clara; then with Florence, who 
was all graciousness ; then I saw him talking 
to papa, and then I consented to go to the 
music-room and sing for General Penrhyn and 
his crony, Lord Erston. I refused to dance, 
and sat with a circle of oldsters until the 
‘“‘witching time’? when the “German’’ rules 
the night. The elderly people were disappear- 
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ing, and I was thinking of doing the same when 
papa called my name, and there he stood with 
Charlie Fielding. 

‘I have looked for you all the evening,’’ he 
said. ‘And, now that I have found you, will 
you dance with me?’’ 

“Are they not done—the dances, I mean ?’’ 

** The German’’—he lowered his voice. ‘‘ Will 
you dance with me?” 

I looked for papa; he had disappeared. 
With a spice of the ‘don’t care’’ that came to 
me now and then, I yielded and was led toa 
seat in the ring. 

Constance, of course, led; Clara was next. 
Her look of amazement as I rose in turn was 
worth seeing. We whirled through the first 
part of the genteel game of romps with very 
little to say. 

Charlie spoke again of his life in India, and 
I trembled as I found the reminiscences gra- 
dually extending further back. 

** Do you remember Paul Sellton?”” And his 
marriage was applauded. ‘Jack Martyn?’ 
and Jack’s heroism at Lucknow; and then it 
was our turn to dance. 

Present!y I saw my father; he was looking 
at us by no means disapprovingly. What fob 
lowed that figure I do not pretend to tell. I 
only know that when favors were distributed 
Charlie gave me a golden heart and said, 
“Will you take me with it, Lizzie?’ 

And I said, ‘‘ Yes.” 

And papa approves ; and it seems that it was 
only Aunt Greyson who talked him into oppo- 
sition before. Florence and Clara are bewil- 
dered at my marrying first, and to the heir of 
a barony, as it turns out, for his elder brother 
died three years ago. Herbert Dalton and 
Mr. Jones will live and die untitled. It is gall 
and wormwood to their fiancées. 

As I write these last lines at my old desk, L 
wear a white veil. Papa knocks at the door to 
say that allis ready. The clock on the stairs 
strikes ; when it strikes again, I shall no longer 
be the eldest Miss Burnie. 


———__—__<e@——————— 


LINES. 


O woman! by whose influence alone mankind 
excels.—DANTE. 


On, where’s the spell like woman’s smile 
To drive the clouds of care away— 
To charm again, with winsome wile, 
Back to the heart joy’s sunny ray? 
The brightest beam that pleasure throws 
Emits a feeble, transient glow, 
If it across our pathway flows 
Without the light her eyes bestow. 
The best, the highest meed of fame 
Is gained from her admiring praise ; 
The deepest, keenest sting of shame 
Darts forth in her disdainful gaze! 
Then strive to make bright woman thine; 
Her light will cheer thy darksome way, 
For, like the diamond in the mine, 
Gloom most draws forth her sparkling ray. 
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GRANDMA DUSENBERRY. 


BY MAUD ALLEN. 


“Dear! dear! I don’t know what this 
world's a-comin’ to!’ And Grandma Dusen- 
berry rocked violently back and forth, while 
her knitting-needile elicked furiously. ‘ What 
is the matter now? Well, I should think 
there was enough the matter! The way things 
is carried on I never did see! I don’t wonder 
the city of New York got a-shakin’ awhile 
ago; it was a warnin’ to ’em, and if they don’t 
mind that warnin’ and mend their ways, they ’ll 
get buried forty feet the next time, and it will 
be a just punishment to them folks that carry 
on so! They didn’t use to act so when J was 
a girl! 

‘‘Why don’t I tell you what is the matter? 
I should think there was enough the matter, as 
I said before. I declare I never would a-stirred 
a finger to come to this Sarytogy, as they call 
it, if I had thought the wimmen of this genera- 
tion would a-carried on so right under my eyes. 
To see the shameful outlandish ways in which 
they dress! Your girls don’t dress nigh so bad 
as some of ’em, Daughter Eloise, but I tell you 
they didn’t dress so when I was a girl! 

‘‘Now there’s that forward Miss Dashabout! 
Just to see her! One would think to see her 
carry on that she was goin’ to be married the 
very next day to about a dozen young whiskera- 
does that she is a-flirtin’ with. I ses to her the 
other day, ses I: ‘Now look here, Miss Dasha- 
bout, you ain’t in Salt Lake,’ ses 1, ‘and you 
can’t marry ali them fellows if you want to ; 
now which one are you goin’ tomarry?’ ‘Why, 
law, Mrs. Dusenberry !’ ses she, a-laughin’ fit 
to kill, tho’ I didn’t see much to laugh about, 
‘Why, law!’ ses she, ‘I ain’t a-goin’ to marry 
any of them!’ and away she went, and in a 
minute back she come in her ridin’ dress and 
went off ridin’ with one of ’em as lovin’ as 
could be, and in the afternoon she went off 
a-walkin’ with another, and in the evenin’ to 
the ‘hop’ with still another, and wore one of 
those outlandish dresses that drag two yards 
on the floor to wipe up all the dirt, besides. 
Now if you don’t call that kind of conduct 
‘matter enough,’ I don’t know what you do 
call it! 

“T tell you things wa’n’t so when I was a 
girl. Girls didn’t go ridin’, and walkin’, and 
flirtin’ ‘round with a feller, unless they expected 
to marry him. I never encouraged but one 
man to keep company with me in my life, and 
that was your father. To be sure I might 
have married Parson Howell, but I didn’t, for- 
tunately for me, for he wa’n’t the pleasantest 
kind of a man to live with,-’cording to all 
accounts. 

“Tell you about the parson? Sartin, if you 





want to listen, but there ain’t much to tell as | 


I know of. You see, all the parsons we have 





had before Parson Howell have been married 
men, so there wa’n’t no use in the girls trying 
to catch ’em. But Parson Howell was a 
single man ; to be sure, he wa’n’t by any means 
a young man, for he was forty if he was a day, 
and had a bald spot on the top of his head, 
which he was very careful to comb his hair 
over, but it would show once in a while in spite 
of him. Then his upper teeth was false, I 
know, for he came near losin’ ’em out once 
when he was a-coughin’ pretty hard, but he 
didn’t know I see him, I suppose. He wore 
spectacles, too, but younger men than he have 
worn ’em sometimes, and it seems to be quite 
the fashion here, I should judge, for I hain’t 
seen a feller since I came here that could look 
at anything without sticking an ‘eye-glass,’ as 
they call it, up to their eyes. It looks awful 
impertinent, J say, for if they can’t see good, 
why don’t they wear spectacles like a sensible 
person and be done with it? 

“But that ain’t got anything to do with 
Parson Howell. As I was a-sayin’, younger 
men than he have worn ’em; but the parson 
took snuff, and that was a great deal worser’n 
specks or false teeth, but for all that he was a 
single man and the parson, and there was 
some girls that thought it was a great thing to 
be the parson’s wife, especially if they hap- 
pened to be of an uncertain age or anyways 
plain. 

“Now I used to be pretty good lookin’ 
when I was young, if I do say it, and besides 
that, I was called the best housekeeper of any 
of the girls in the village, tho’ that don’t count 
for much these hifalutin days, but Parson 
Howell set a good deal on that, so he got to 
comin’ to our house pretty often. Well, the 
parson was a man that thought it was a sin to 
laugh more than once a month, and not then 
if it could be helped, and he couldn’t a-bear 
any fun or merriment goin’ on. Now I was 
naturally fuli of fun, and lively as any girl in 
the village, and as I had to put on a long face 
and not dare to laugh or be anyways else than 
as if I was at my own funeral, I didn’t like the 
idea of his comin’ at ali; besides, the other 
girls all took to laughin’ about my beau, as 
they caljed him, but I did not dare to do any- 
thing to offend him, on account of his being 
the parson. 

‘‘There was one thing that worried me more 
than that. Before the parson come there, 
John—that is, your father—had been kinder 
keepin’ company with me. He had never 
said nothin’, but had got into the notion of 
comin’ to the house of an evenin’ and walkin’ 
home from church with me, but he was a 
dreadful bashful man, was your father, and 
never put himself forward any, tho’ he was 
the best lookin’ feller in the whole village, and 
there was plenty of girls that would have been 
glad to get him. But just as soon as the par- 
son commenced comin’ to our house, John, he 
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didn’t come once in a dog's age. Then one 
Sunday the parson took it into his bald pate to 
walk home with me from church, and after 
that John went with some other girl, or alone. 
Well, I didn’t like that very well, for I had 
always thought considerable of John, but I 
wouldn’t have mentioned it to any one if I'd 
a-died for’t. Things went on so for some 
time, and I begun to think I never’should get 
rid of the old snuff-takin’ parson, but it come 
to a crisis at last. It had got to be harvest 
time, and the apples were dead ripe and wait- 
ing to be gathered. 

“TIT went out into the back orchard to get 
some apples one day ; but there wasn’t any on 
the ground nor on the lower limbs that I could 
reach. I didn’t mind that tho’, for I was 
always as good at climbin’ as a squirrel if I 
took the notion. So up I mounted into the 
tree ; I went nigh half way to the top, to get 
the best apples. I was busy pickin’ ’em off 
when I heard some one comin’ under the tree. 
I knew Brother Jim was in the orchard, and 
never thought but what it was him ; so, without 
looking to see, I ses, ‘Look out down there !” 
and give the tree a good shake at the same 
time. The apples went peltin’ down fearful 
—about a peck of ’em. Then I looked down to 
see the consequence; and my goodness, if it 
wasn’t Parson Howell! He had been goin’ to 
the house and took a short-cut through the 
orchard. 

“There he stood, a perfect picture of horror. 
Some of the apples had hit him on the head 
and sent his tall beaver hat a-rollin’ down the 
hill; one had glanced on his nose and knocked 
off his spectacles as neat asa pin. He heaved 
a most unearthly groan and ses, ‘Lord, bless 
my soul?” If I’d a-died right then, 1 couldn’t 
a-kept from laughin’, and I did laugh till I 
a’most tumbled outen the tree. He groaned 
again, and picked up his specks and hat, and 
went off without another word. 

“T wouldn’t a-had the parson seen mein such 
a fix for a good deal, if I could a-helped it, and 
I was scart half out of my wits when I got 
through laughin’ so I could think over the mat- 
ter, for I didn’t know what would come of it. 
One thing I knew, tho’—that I’d seen the 
last of Parson Howell ’round me, and that con- 
soled me considerable. And I was right; I 
didn’t see nothin’ of him till the next Sunday. 
Then he preached a tearin’ fearful sermon 
about the sin of levity and so forth; but it’s 
little I cared, altho’ he looked right at me, 
and I knew it was for my special benefit. I 
hadn’t got over thinkin’ how he looked under 
the apple-tree. That very evenin’ he proposed 
to Sally Carter. She was tickled to pieces 
a’most, for she was an old maid and had been 
tryin’ to get married about twenty years. Well, 
the girls couldn’t understand it at all till I told 


"em, for it was too good a joke to keep to 
myself. 


| ** As soon as John heard that the parson was 
agoin’ to marry Sally Carter, he came straight 
| to me, and we soon made up everything; and 
| the upshot of it was, I married John in less’n a 
| year, and I can’t say as 1’ve ever been sorry 
| for it either, or that I shook those apples on 
| Parson Howell. 
“But that don’t make the young girls act 
any better Aere, for there goes that Miss Dash- 
| about off ridin’ with that young Whiskerado, 
| who looks for all the world like a brigand ; but 
I believe he is either a second-rate actor or a 
| barber's apprentice, and I hope to goodness 
_he’ll marry that minx, and then she’ll wish 
| She ’d behaved better, I guess!” And Grandma 
| Dusenberry’s needles fairly flew with indig- 
| nation. 


———__- =» eo 


UNDER THE MAPLES. 





BY B. 8. 





UNDER the spreading maple branches 
We stayed our feet, my friend and I; 
Long had we wandered in the twilight— 
At last we paused to say good-bye. 
The shadows, with their forms fantastic, 
Danced in weird fashion around our way ; 
And in the distant west had faded 
The latest glimmering of day. 


“ A little while’’—we said it gayly— 
“ A little while, and we shall meet.” 
We lightly listened as we parted, 
Each to the other's echoing feet. 
Oh, summer wind, among the maples! 
Oh, evening shadows, gathering chill! 
Could ye not breathe a warning whisper 
Of coming darkness, denser still? 


To-night I stand beneath the maples, 
And still the starlight softly falls ; 
And still the evening air is balmy, 
And the melodious night-bird calis. 
I stand alone and wait and listen, 
No coming step my ear may grect; 
Only I hear, as then I heard them, 
The sound of the departing feet. 


Around me summer winds go sighing, 
And whispering low, alone, alone! 
Oh, dreary is the balmy evening! 
How deep the darkness now has grown! 
I shiver in the dreamy twilight ; 
The shadows take strange shapes to-night; 
The ghosts of buried hopes surround me 
Until I shudder in affright. 


Oh, twilight, hasten to the dawning, 
Iam so weary of the night! 
Oh, morning, hasten to the nightfall, 
I grow so weary of the light! 
I fain would find a place of resting: 
A dreamless sleep, if that might be; 
Iam so worn with nights and mornings 
That bring no hint of rest te me. 








Rest satisfied with doing well, and leave 
| others to talk as they will. 
Wispom and virtue make the poor rich, and 
' the rich honorable. 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


DOLL’S TENT, WITH FURNITURE. on the outside with brown glazed paper, and 
Materials.—Yeltlow leather canvas, dark-vrown | the inside with the splines of wood, arranged 
giazed linen, red and white striped bed-ticking, | as above described, so.as to have, when finished, 
small thin wooden splines joined at short distances | the appearance of a Venetian blind; or it 


by being twisted through with fine-colored string, : . . 
thick pasteboard, black and colored Berlin wool, would look equally well lined with watered 


yurse and floss silks in different colors, black and | P&Per- p 
rn ve braid, blue and red cloth, dried peas, and The foot of the table is made of three pieces 


guin. of leather canvas, two inches square, pasted 
TxE simple way in which this tent, with the | over each other, and embroidered at the edge 
furniture arranged so tastefully, is made, re- | with black wool. From this square surface a 
quires neither a great amount of skill nor time. | leather pipe, firmly rolled around a pasteboard 
The frame parts of the furniture, excepting | cylinder, two and three-quarter inches long 
the plain chair, are cut out in leather canvas, | and an inch and three-quarters round, goes up, 
and seamed together with black wool. Thick | and to this a piece of legther, two and a half 
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pasteboard is the material used for the tent. | inches square, is joined to form the foundation 
The straight batk wall is ten inches wide, and | for the top of the table, which is of three 
thirteen inches high. The two side walls | pieces of leather, five inches square. The 
sloped at the top towards the back wall, each | edge is three-quarters of an inch deep. The 
an inch and a quarter, measure each four | leather is joined on the top as well as the foot 
and three-quarter inches in width, with a | with black wool. A common eork, one inch 
height in front of eleven and three-quarter | high and two and three-quarter inches round, 
inches. The roof must be made to fit, and be | covered with leather canvas, makes the flower- 
joined on to the back and side walls. It is | pot on the top of the table. Threads of green 
then covered with red and white striped tick- | wool gummed on imitate very nicely moss 
ing, scalloped and buttonholed with black. It | covering the earth. The upper and lower 
hangs over three inches in front, like a real | edges of the pot are worked over with a smal! 
tent, or marquée. The walls are to be covered , border in black. The feet of the sofa are an 
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inch and a half high. The seat is seven inches 
long, and two and a quarter inches wide, with 
an edge three-quarters of an inch deep. The 
ornamental cover for the seat and back fs of 
dark blue cloth, embroidered with wool of 
bright colors. The high-backed chair is made 
in a similar way to the sofa. The seat is two 
and a half inches square; the back three and 
a half inches high. The cover is worked to 
match that of the sofa. The seat and back of 
the plain chair are two and a half inches 
square. They are embroidered in the centre 
with floss silk: Gilt wooden rods are placed 
at the edges, and overcast with blue purse silk. 
The back and seat are united by one rod, and 
are overcast with silk. The framework is of 
gilt wooden rods and peas. The carpet is a 
piece of red cloth, scalloped and bound with 
black and yellow braid. The inner line of 
trimming is of yellow braid, herring-boned 
with black wool. The corners are ornamented 
with a design in embroidery. 


———_(jc. oe __——_ 


CROCHET GARTER. 
THis pretty garter is worked with red netting 
silk, in an open stitch, and has elastic run 
through it. It fastens with a loop and button, 





concealed by a rosette. Begin with a chain of 
180 stitches, and work as follows: 1st row. 1 
double long treble on the next foundation 
stitch, * 1 double long treble on the next foun- 
dation stitch, 2 chain, 1 double long treble on 
the 3d foundation stitch from the end. The 
last treble is looped into the middle of the 
former treble; take the thread twice around 
the needle, put the needle into the 3d follawing 











| foundation stitch, and draw the threads through 
| 2 loops at a time; 1 double long treble in the 


following foundation stitch, repeatfrom*. At 
the end of the row, turn the work, and crochet 
backwards. 2d. 1 double on each stitch of the 
previous row. Now commence again at the 
beginning of the last row, and work 4th row 
like the ist row. 5th. Alternately 6 treble 
over the next two chain of the previous row, 1 
double over both upper threads of the follow- 
ing treble. Repeat this row at the other side 
of the foundation. Run the elastics through 
the 1st and the 3d rows, leaving the cross 
treble on the right side, and the plain treble at 
the back. Bind the ends of the garter with 
red galloon, fastening in. the ends of the elas- 
ties, and sew on a button and loop. Make a 
rosette of red ribbon, from illustration, on a 
stiff net foundation, and ornament in the cen- 
tre with a jet button, encircled with large 
black beads. 





—o > 


CROCHET PAPER BASKET. 
Materials.—Twelve ounces green fleecy in five 
shades; light green filoselle, black fleecy, brass wire. 
Tus pretty basket can be made entirely at 
home. It consists of sixteen long leaf-shaped 
parts, worked separately in crochet; they are 
edged with wire, and joined on to the bottom 
of the basket with wire also. Each of these 


parts begins in the middle with the lightest 
shade, which is silk. Make a foundation chain 
of ninety stitches, work on both sides of the 
chain in rounds; work five rounds in double 
stitch, the first with silk, the others with wool 
in successive shades ; to form the point of each 
leaf work three stitches into the corresponding 
leaf of the preceding row. When sixteen such 
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Fig. 1. 
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leaves are finished, prepare for each the wire 


edging. Cut thirty-two pieces of wire, each one | 


yard ten inches long, fold each piece together 
in the middle, and also the ends, so as to fofn 
two points ; eover them with black wool taken 
three or four times double. The crochet part 
is then fastened on to this wire shape ; it is first 
fastened with the points upon the wire shape, 
and sewn on it with overcast stitch all round. 


Fig. 3 





Fig. 2 shows the upper part of a leaf with wire 
edging and the manner of joining both together. 
The leaves when completed are bent outwards 
at the points, as seen on Fig. 1, and then fast- 
ened on to a wire cirele covered with black 
wool, measuring thirty-two inches around, with 
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so as to form the branches of a star, and fasten 
them by covering the middle several times 
with black wool. The ends are fastened on to 
& piece of double wire. The foundation shape 
of the bottom part, which Fig. 5 shows smaller 
than full size, is wound round with black wool, 
the outer circle with wool taken double, the 
branches with single wool, beginning in the 
middie. Then work with green wool, in the 
three middle shades, a quantity of small pat- 
terns from Fig. 1, joined together two and two 
by a stem.of seven chain stitches. When six- 
teen such double patterns have been worked, 
fasten them by a band from Fig. 1 on to the 
upper wire circle of the basket, so that one-half 
is outside and one-half inside, hiding the seam 
with the leaves. The garland at the bottom of 
the paper basket consists of leather flowers, 
arranged alternately with crochet flowers, ber- 
ries, and leaves. Artificial flowers may be 
used if preferred, and the basket can be orna- 
mented with any material, paper or wool. 








BAG FOR BATHING DRESS, ETC. 


Tus bag, destined for holding the necessary 
apparatus for bathing, is made of plaited braid 
in two shades of brown. Begin by cutting out of 





overcast stitch, as can be seen on illustration. 
The leaves come closer to each other at the 
lower points than at the upper; to effect this 
make a small plait into the crochet part. For 
the bottom place eight pieces of wire, each nine 
and a half inehes long, eresswise over each 
other, as seen on Fig. 3; tack them together in 
the middle with fine wire, and then bend them 





black calico the outside of the bag. On this lay 
the strips of dark-brown braid, tacking the ends 
at the short edges of the bag. Then weave in 
the light-brown braid, beginning at the straight 
end of the bag, taking up and passing over two 
strips of braid alternately, according to illus- 
tration. Tack the light-brown braids on the 
outer edges of the bag, stitch down the dark 
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braids with long stitches at the back and line 
the work with gray cloth. Now cut out two 
pieces of brown cashmere and gray cloth for 
the sides of the bag. Sew these in, and then bind 
the edges with braid. Add loops and buttons 
at the two points of the overlapping end of the 
bag, and form a handle of double cords, fin- 
ished off with tassels. 
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SMOKING-TABLE. 


Any ordinary small table will do for the 
purpose. The cover must be cut to the shape 
of the table at the top, the drapery sewn to it, 
and the join hidden by a cord, or a narrow bor- 
der of embroidery. The pattern is of dark blue 








Utrecht velvet, with appliqué of fawn-colored 
cloth, embroidered and buttonholed with gold. 
A bow of blue ribbon, with cord and tassel to 
match the embroidery, etc., is placed between 
each drape. We have published numerous 
designs for drapery, many of which would be 
suitable for either of these cloths. Either of 
these tables, with handsome embroidere:| 
drapes, would be suitable presents for gentle- 
men, and very salable for bazaars. 
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STANDS FOR GLASSES, BOTTLES, ETC. 





black silk, according to illustration. This 
covering is laid underneath the bottom, and 
fastened with buttons to the upper surface of 


Fig. 1 





the ‘stand, so that the cloth points form a ring 
around the stand. 

Fig. 2 is a stand made of card-board, covered 
with gray cloth, and ornamented with green 
leather. The bottom is covered with gray 
cloth, and. the inner covering is ornamented 


Fig. 2. 





with the design seen in the illustration, cut out 
in green cloth and gummed on. The rim is 


| double gray cloth, ornamented on the outside 


Fic. 1 is a cloth stand. It consists of a cir- | according to illustration, with a design cut out 


cular piece of card-board covered on both sides 
with cloth. Over this is fastened a red cloth 
covering, out into points and embroidered with 


in green cloth and gummed on. It is gummed 
to the circular bottom, and a strip of green 
leather hides the join both inside and outside. 
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CASE FOR HOLDING TATTING WORE. | needle- book of flannel name ornamented with 





MADE of card-board, covered with gray 
cloth, embroidered with colored silks, The 
case is fastened by narrow India rubber bands. 


wen 
—_—-o 





HOUSEWIFE. 
THis very useful and handy needle-case is 
made of American cloth, lined with scarlet 





which are stitched together at the 


flannel, 





edges with two rows of blue and yellow silk, 
worked alternately on the outside, so as to pro- 
duce a double row of herring-bone stitches on 
theinside. The outer edge of both materials are 
pinked out. In the centre of this strip is fast- 
ened a card-board box, being covered with red 
flannel outside, and lined with white watered 
paper, The lid is made separate, so as to fit 
over the box, and has a cushion on the top, in 
the centre of which a hollow is left for the 
thimble. Both the sides of the lid and the 
cushion are covered with searlet flannel, orna- 
mented as seen in the illustration, Fig. 2, which 
shows the case open; it is attached to the box 
on one side by ribbon strings. To the right of 
this box a piece of flannel, pinked all round, is 
laid over the lining of the case, and partially 
sewn to it by a row of herring-bone stitches, 
one side being left loose, and divided by rows 
of stitches into pockets for papers of needles, 
whilst two worked flannel straps are arranged 
for the reception of scissors and other imple- 
ments. At the opposite side of the box is the 





button-hole stitch, and sewn to a white ribbon 
Fig. 2 





fastened on to the lining of the case, the ends 
of which are tied ina bow. When closed, the 
case may be held together by an elastic. 


WORK OR GARDEN BASKET. 

Tuis basket for holding work or flowers is 
made of cane worked over with crochet in a 
gray thread, and can be easily cleaned with a 
brush and soap and water. The bottom and 
sides of the basket are worked in one piece in 
double,stitch and purls. Begin in the middle 
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Fig. 1. 





of the bottom and work in coils, putting in 
purls to form the design as seen in illustra- 
tion, Fig. 2, and also to unite the coils. Each 
purl consists of three chain stitches ; and in the 
succeeding row the purl is caught up with a 
double stitch. The desiga at the bottom of the 
basket is a starmwith five divisions; therefore 
work five purls in the first row, with three 
double between. Increase the number of dou- 


| the openings, according to illustration, finishing 


| 


ble gradually, and at the sides of the basket | 


work the design seen in Fig. 2, widening the 
basket. as you proceed, so as to form the shape 
seen in illustration, Fig. 1. 


Then work three | 


rows for the stand, introducing purls at regu- | 


lar intervals, and sew the stands to the bottom 
of the basket. The handle consists of two 
canes, forty-eight inches long, closely worked 
over with crochet. When one-half of the cane 


Fig. 2. 





is worked over, bend it double and twist the 


two halves together, as seén in illustration, ; 
fastening them together with a double stitch at | 


the points where they eross. Lay the two canes 
thus twisted over each other, observing to 


place the crosses of one cane between the open | 


part of the other cane; and in order to keep 
them thus fastened run acolored ribbon through 


each end of the handle, when tied to the basket, 
with a colored bow. Lastly, put a ruche of 
ribbon around the edge. Baskets of this kind 
may be bronzed or covered with red sezling- 
wax. 


——————_——~-e 


CASE FOR KNITTING-NEEDLES, OPEN 
AND CLOSED. 


Fig. 1. 
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Fro. 1 shows the case open. It is made of 
fine gray flannel, the outer edge finished by a 
quilled ribbon, the inner by a row of fancy 
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Fig. 2 





stitches in silk. Pieces of linen ‘are sewed on | 


the inside, to fasten. the needles in, and a flap 
is allowed to come up at each end for the points 
of the needles to set in. A piece of flannel is 
sewed on to stiek Zephyr or‘darning-needles in. 
The outside is ornamented with rows of chain 
stitching, and when rolled up it is fastened by 
ribbon tied in bows. 


_—oo 


LONG SLEEVES (KNITTING). 


Cast on 42 stitches very loosely on No. 10 
wooden needles, and knit in ribs of 8 plain, 3 
purl, for 24 rows. Then 20 plain rows, or al- 





| 





ternately plain and purl ig wished to appear all | 
plain on the right side of the work. Knit 60 | reaches the size desired. 
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rows in the same way, increasing a stitch at the 
beginning of every alternate row. Then 30 
rows, increasing a stitch at interyals of 3 rows, 
and repeat the 24 ribbed rows as at the com- 
mencement. Ifthisshould not be wide enough, 
east on 54 instead of 42 stitches. 


—-o 





DIAGRAMS FOR CUTTING A LADY'S 
POLONAISE. 

Tr consists of four pieces—ha!f of back, one 
side piece, half of sleeve, and half of front. 
The pattern can easily be enlarged by taking 
a dress body pattern of the right size, and en- 
larging this pattern inch by inch until # 
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Keceipts, Ete. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF PICKLES—HOT INDIAN 
PICKLES. 

As far as possible it is well to boil the vinegar for 
pickles in stoneware jars rather than in metal ves- 
sels. The hot vinegar dissolves the tin from iron 
pans, and a portion of the substance from brass and 
copper ones, which is unwholesome. Stoneware 
jars or glass bottles should always be used for keep- 
ing pickles, and never common red-glazed earthen 
jars; these latter are glazed with lead, and this, 
when dissolved by the acid of the vinegar, is poison- 
ous. It is essential that greer pickles should be well 
closed. Bottles are best corked and closed with 
wax, and for tying down jars, bladder, wash-leather, 
and gutta-percha tissue are good. 

Green pickle jars should be examined occasionally, 
and if mould is found to have accumulated, and the 
vinegar to have become insipid to the taste, it should 
be poured away, and new vinegar which has been 
well boiled with a little spice and allowed to cool, 
pouredon. By attending to these directions, pickles 
may be kept good for many years, and will rather 
become better than worse. Walnuts especially al- 
ways improve after several years’ keeping, and to 
be in perfection should never be eaten new. 

Pickled Lemons.—Take small lemons with thick 
rinds, and rub them with a piece of flannel; then slit 
them half down in four quarters, but not through to 
the pulp; fill the slit with salt pressed hard in; set 
them upright in a pan for four or five days, until the 
salt melts; turn them thrice a day in their own 
liquor until tender. Make enough pickle to cover 
them of good vinegar, the brine of the lemons, Ja- 
maica pepper, and ginger; boil and skim it; and 
when cold, put it to the lemons with two ounces of 
mustard seed, and two cloves of garlic to every six 
lemons. When the lemons are used, the pickle will 
be useful in fish and other sauces. 

More easily made than green pickles, and more 
generally approved are hot pickles. The following 
is a good receipt for 





Yellow Pickle.—To each gallon of vinegar take a | 


quarter of a pound of brown mustard seed, two 
ounces of long pepper, two of black pepper, two of 
garlic, one of turmeric, quarter of an ounce of mace, 
half a pound of salt, and a few roots of horse-radish. 
Let the salt and spice be well dried, and put them 
into the vinegar cold. Gather your vegetables on a 
dry day, strew over them a little salt, and let them 
stand two or three days, then put them on a hair 
sieve, either in the sun or by the fire to dry. Put 
them in a large jar with the vinegar, and let it stand 
by the fire for ten days; it must not, however, be 
allowed to become any hotter than new milk. 

The above pickle is much relished by those who 
like very hot things, but for ordinary palates the re- 
ceipt given below is more confidently recommended. 

Indian Pickle.—To each gallon of vinegar (cold) 
add half a pound of mustard, six ounces of turmeric, 
a handful of salt, and a little grated ginger; boil the 
vinegar and spices together and let the mixture cool. 
Boil or scald the vegetables with vinegar, taking care 
to have among them a little garlic and some onions ; 
put them in your jar, and pour on the pickle. Aftér- 
wards put in the jar a bag containing a quarter of 
a pound of ginger, one ounce of long pepper, one of 
black pepper, one of cloves, and half an ounce of 
cayenne. 

For general household use this “ Indian pickle” is 
one of the best that can be made. It is well to keep 
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it in two large jars, each of which should hold suffi- 
cient for the year’s consumption; from one of these 
the pickle can be taken for eating, while the other is 
being filled and-is getting ready for use. A variety 
of vegetables may be put in this pickle—French 
beans, mushrooms, cucumbers, cauliflowers, apples, 
cabbages, celery, radishes, radish-pods, etc. French 
beans should be taken when small, and put in whole; 
cauliflowers should be cut into separate branches; 
and cucumbers and apples should be cut in slices, or 
quartered if not too large; if cucumbers are not to 
be had, vegetable marrows may be used instead gf 
them. Red cabbage should not be used in hot pick- 
les, or it will spoil their color (as will also walnuts) ; 
sinall waite cabbages should be quartered, salted for 
three days, squeezed, and set in the sun to dry; 
celery should be cut into three-inch lengths, and the 
| green tops should be eut from radishes. The pickle 
| may be made when the earliest vegetables are in 
season, and afterwards, as other kinds come to per- 
| fection. The harder kinds may be boiled in vinegar, 
and the softer scalded with boiling vinegar, and, 
when cool, put into the jar. Soft vegetables, such as 
cucumbers, Will not bear boiling, which would make 
them go to a pulpy mass. When new vegetables are 
added to the jar, the whole should be well stirred up 
with a wooden spoon, as the spices and nore solid 
parts of the pickle are apt to settle to the bottom. 
A metal spoon should never be used either for stir- 
ring pickle-jars, or for taking out their contents. 
The necessity for keeping the jars thoroughly closed 
is not so imperative with hot as with green pickles, 
as they are not apt to go mouldy. It should be 
remembered that all vegetables for pickle-making 
should be gathered when dry. 


PRESERVING, ETC, 

Plums.—There are several varieties of plums. The 
richest purple plum for preserving is the damson; 
there are of these large and simall; the large are 
called sweet damsons, the small ones are very rich 
flavored. The great difficulty in preserving plums ig 
that the skins crack and the fruit comes to pieces; 
the rule here laid down for preserving them obviates 
that dificulty. Purple gages, unless properly pre- 
| served, will turn to juice and skins; and the large 
horse plum (as it is generally known) comes com- 
| pletely to pieces in ordinary modes of preserving ; the 
| one recommended herein will keep them whole, full, 
and rich. 

To Preserve Purple Plums.—Make asyrup of clean 
brown sugar; elarify it as directed in these receipts; 
when perfectly clear and boiling hot, pour it over the 
plums, having picked out all unsound ones and stems ; 
let them remain in the syrup two days, then drain it 
off; make it boiling hot, skim it, and pour it over 
again; let them remain another day or two, then put 
them in a preserving kettle over the fire and simmer 
gently until the syrup is reduced, and thick or rich. 
One pound of sugar for each pound of plums. Smal! 
damsons are very fine preserved as cherries or any 
other ripe fruit. Clarify the syrup, and when boiling 
| hot put in the plums; let them boil very gently until 
they are cooked and the syrup rich. Put them in 
pots or jars; the next day secure as directed. 

To Preserve Plums without the Skins.—Pour boil- 
| ing water over large egg or magnum bonum plums; 
cover them until it is cold, then pull off the skins. 
Make a syrup of a pound of sugar and a teacup of 
water for each kind of fruit; make it boiling hot and 
pour it over; let them remain for a day or two, then 
drain it off and boil again; skim it clear and pour it 
hot over the plums; let them remain until the next 
day, then put them over the fire in the syrup; boil 
them very gently until clear: take them from the 
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syrup with a skimmer into the pots or nom boil the 
syrup until rich and thick; take off any scum which 
may arise, then let it cool and settle, and pour it over 
the plums. If brown sugar is used, which is quite as 
good except for green gages, clarify it as directed. 

To Dry Plums.—Split ripe plums, take the stones 
from them, and lay them on plates or sieves to dry 
in a warm oven or hot sun; take them in at sunset, 
and do not put them out again until the sun will be 
upon them ; turn them that they may be done evenly: | 
when perfectly dry, pack them in jars or boxes lined | 
with paper, or keep them in bags; hang them in an 
aify place. 

Green Gages.—These may be greened as directed 
for greening fruit ; when taken out, smooth the skins, 
make the syrup boiling hot and pour it over until the 
next day or two, then put them in the syrup over the 
fire, and boil very slowly until they look clear and 
the syrup is rich and thick; then take them from the 
syrup with a skimmer, spread them on flat dishes to 
cool, boil the syrup quite fast, skim it clear, then let 
it settle and cool; put the plums into jars and pour 
the syrup over, leaving any sediment which may re- 
main at the bottom. 

Jam of Green Gages.—Put ripe green gages into a 
kettle with very little water, and let them stew until 
soft, then rub them through a sieve or colander, and 
to every pint of pulp put a pound of white sugar 
powdered fine ; then put it ina preserving kettle over 
the fire, stir it until the whole is of the consistence 
of jelly, then take it off; put the marmalade in small 
jars or tumblers, and cover as directed for jelly. 
Any sort of plums may be done in this manner. 

To Candy Fruit.—After peaches, plums, citrons, 
or quinces have been preserved, take the fruit from 
the syrup; drain it on a sieve; to a pound of loaf- 
sugar put half a teacup of water ; when itis dissolved, 
set it over a moderate fire; when boiling hot, put in 
the fruit ; stir it continually until the sugar is candied 
about it; then take it upon a sieve, and dry it in a 
warm oven or before a fire; repeat this two or three | 
times if you wish. 

To Keep Damsons.—Put them in small stone jars, 
or wide-mouth glass bottles, and set them up to their 
necks in a kettle of cold water ; set it over the fire to 
become boiling hot, then take it off and let the bottles 
remain until the water is cold; the next day fill the 
bottles with cold water, and cork and seal them. 
These may be used the samefas.fresh fruit. Green 
gages may be done in this way. 

To Preserve Damsons a Second Way.—Put a quart 
of damsons into’a jar with a pound of sugar strewed 
between them; set the jar in a warm oven, or put it 
into a kettle of cold water and set it over the fire for 
an hour, then take it out, set to become cold, drain 
the juice off, boil it until it is thick, then pour it over | 
the plums; when cold, eever as directed for pre- | 
serves. 

Plum Marmailade.—Simmer the plums in water | 
until they become soft, and then strain them and pass 
the pulp through a sieve. Put in a pan over a slow | 
fire, together with an equal quantity of powdered | 
loaf-sugar; mix the whole well together, and let it 
simmer for some time until it becomes of the propery | 
consistence. Then pour it tato jelly-pots, and cover’ | 
the surface with powdered loaf-sugar. 

Plum Paste Sweetmeats.—Simmer the plums ina 
pan over a moderate fire, strain the juice from them, 
and dry the pulp. Then mix it with strong syrup, 
and simmer the whole together. Make the paste 
into different shapes by hand or in tin moulds, and 
dry them on plates in a slow oven. 

To Make a Gallon of Elderberry and Damson 
Wine.—Put half a gallon of elderberries and a pint 
of damsons intoa pan. Pour six pints of water over 
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them, and let them boil for half an hour. While the 
fruit is being boiled, it should be bruised with a 
stick, and frequently stirred. Then pour off the clear 
liquid, and squeeze the fruit in a coarse cloth. Now 
add to the strained liquor three pounds of moist 
sugar, two ounces of bruised allspice, the same weight 
of sliced ginger, tied closely in a bag, and half the 
quantity of hops, and boil the whole for one hour 
and pour it intoalarge pan. When cold, mix it with 
a teacupful of yeast and cover it over. At the end 
of two days skim off the yeast and pour the wine into! 
akeg. In about a fortnight after, or as soon as the 
hissing sound produced by the fermentation has 
ceased, cover the bung-hole with brown paper, pasted 
over it, and let it remain at rest for about eight 
weeks, when it will be ready for use. 

Drink from Fresh Fruit.—One pint of currants, 
stripped—a few raspberries make an agreeable ad- 
dition—one pint of water; boil them together ten or 
fifteen minutes, strain to one ounce or two ounces of 
loaf-sugar. When fresh fruit cannot be had, dissolve 
two tablespoonfuls of currant jelly in from half a 
pint to a pint of boiling water. 

Raspberry Vinegar may be made by steeping 
fresh gathered fruit in vinegar-—three quarts of fruit 
to one of vinegar; after steeping three days, strain 
and simmer gently with one pound of loaf-sugar to 
every’pint of juice and vinegar. When cold, bottle 
and cork very securely; or, toa pint of fresh rasp- 
berry juice allow one pound of loaf-sugar powdered, 
boil together three-quarters of an hour after actual 
boiling. Then pour off and mix with an equal 
quantity of distilled vinegar, and bottle. A large 
tablespoonful of this in a glass of water is a most re- 
freshing drink in fevers, and is particularly useful in 


| complaints of the chest; a substitute may be made 
| by dissolving raspberry jam, straining the juice, 


and mixing with it an equal quantity of the best 
vinegar. 

Blackberries.—Preserve these as strawberries or 
currants, either liquid or jam, or jelly. Blackberry 
jelly or jam is an excellent medicine in summer 
complaints or dysentery; to make it, crush a quart 
of fully ripe blackberries with a pound of the best 
loaf-sugar, put it over a gentle fire and cook it until 
thick, then put to ita gill of the best fourth-proot 
brandy, stir'it awhile over the fire, then put it in 
pots. 

Blackberry Syrup.—Make a simple syrup ot a 
pound of sugar to each pint of water, boil it until it 
is rich and thick, then add to it as many pints of the 
expressed juice of ripe blackberries as there are 
pounds of sugar; put half a nutmeg grated to each 
quart of the syrup; let it boil fifteen or twenty min- 
utes, then add to it half a gill of fourth-proof brandy 
for each quart of syrup; set it by to become cold, 
then bottle it formuse. A tablespoonful for a child or 
a wineglass for an adult is a dose. 

Currant Jam.—Pick the currants free from stems; 
weigh three-quarters of a pound of sugar for each 
pound of fruit; strain the juice from halt of them ; 
then crush the remainder and the sugar together, 
and put them with the juice into a bright brass or 
porcelain kettle, and boil until it is a smooth jellied 
mass; have a moderate fire, that it may not burn 
the preserve. 


MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 

French Salad-Dressing.—Stir a saltspoonful of 
salt, and half as much pepper, into a large spoonful 
of oil, and when the salt is dissolved, mix with them 
four additional spoonfuls of oil, and pour the whole 
over the salad; let it be well turned, and then adda 
couple of spoonfuls of vinegar; mix the whole 
thoroughly, and serve it without delay. The salad 
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should not be dressed in this way until the instant 
before it is wanted for table; the proportions of salt 
and pepper can be increased at pleasure, and com- 
mon or cucumber vinegar may be substifuted for 
the tarragon, whith, however, is more frequently 
used in France than any other. 

Bread Sauce.—Into a saucepan put as'much fresh 
milk as will-nearly fill your sauceboat. Add to it a 
dust of salt, the same of grated nutmeg, a few pep- 
percorns, a blade or two of mace, and a middle-sized 
white onion, chopped very fine. Let these boil to- 
gether, watching that they do not boil over. When 
the chopped onion is quite tender, the milk, etc., is 
fit for use. Grate into your sauceboat enough stale 
bread-crums to fill it about one-quarter full. Over 
this pour enough of the hot milk, peppercorns and 
all, to soak it. Let it stand two or three minutes; 
then, after stirring up the heated milk, pour the rest 
of it over the bread, and stir all together. Be care- 
ful not to use too many bread-crums, in order not to 
make the sauce too thick. 


Potato Pot.—Lay small pieces of beef or mutton at 
the bottom of a deep brown dish; season them with 
pepper and salt; slice in some onions; peel some 
potatoes, and fill up the dish with them; pour in 
some water, sprinkle salt and flour over the potatoes, 
and bake. 

New Mode of Cooking Egg Plant.—Boil the plant 
whole. When tender, cut it in half, mash the inside 
fine; mix in a dressing made of bread-crums with 
pepper and salt. Put it in an oven and bake it. 


Mock Turtle.—Take a fine calf'’s head, cut the 
meat clean from the bones, then boil the bones in a 
quart of water until the liquor is reduced to a pint; 
then season it with Cayenne, nutmeg, and mace; 
pour into the gravy a pint of Madeira wine ; a little 
parsley ; thyme. 

Beef &la Mode.—Choose a thick piece of flank of 
beef; cut some: fat bacon in long slices; let each 
slice be near*an inch thick; dip them in vinegar; 
then take seasoning of salt, and pepper, and cloves, 
mixed with parsley, thyme, and marjoram. Make 
holes in the meat to put in the larding; when you 
have put it in, rub it over with the seasoning, and 
bind it up with tape and set it in a pot over the fire. 
Three or four onions must be fried brown and put to 
the beef, with two or three carrots and a head of 
celery. Add a small quantity of water, and let it 
simmer ten or twelve hours, or until it is extremely 
tender, turning the meat twice; put the gravy into 
a pan, remove from it the fat; keep the beef covered ; 
then put them together, add a glass of wine, remove 
the tape, and send it to table. 

Corn Bread.—To one quart of milk add five eggs 
beaten light, a small teaspoonful of baking soda, and 





a little salt; stir in sufficient corn meal to make a | 


stiff batter, pour in a deep pan well greased, and 
bake; when done, it should be two inches thick. 
Eat while hot. 


TO MAKE SWEET JAR. 


By the following formula a sweet jar may be made 
which will retain its fragrance for twenty years and 
upwards. When roses are in perfection, gather 
them upon a fine dry day; pick the petals from the 
stalks and green parts; and when you have half a 
peck of rose-leaves, take a china bowl and strew 
some common salt over the bottom; then put in two 
or three handfuls of rose-leaves and strew salt over 
them; and so on, with alternate layers of rose-leaves 
and salt, till you have put in the whole quantity. 
Cover the top with salt, and press the leaves down 
gently with a plate. 


stirring, turning, and separating the leaves once a 
day; and when you perceive the leaves to have be- 
come very moist, and water to be drawn from them, 
stir, and mix among them three ounces of allspice; 
this forms the stock. After three or four days, put 
it into the jar in which you intend to keep it, and 
add more allspice. The following ingredients may 
also be added without previous preparation: One 
ounce broken cloves, one ounce bruised cinnamon, 
che ounce nutmeg, some whole allspice, some anise- 
root sliced thin, six grains of musk, and any sweet 
essential oil you may prefer; lavender water is ex- 
cellent, and a little may be added at any time when 
you find the jar getting too dry. The following 
flowers, etc., are proper to be added at such times as 
they come in bloom: A handful or two of fresh- 
gathered violets, picked from the stalks; some myr- 
tle-leavés ; a few clove pinks, picked from the stalks; 
some orange blossoms; and, above all, some laven- 
der, freshly stripped from the spikes. These may be 
added yearly. The jar should be frequently shaken, 
particularly at first, and should be kept closely shut 
down. It may be refreshed occasionally with new 
rose-leaves, but they must always be prepared, as at 
first, with salt and allspice. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

To Clean Kid Gloves.—It is well known that com- 
mon benzine is the best substance to take the greasy 
dirt out of leather gloves, as it does not attack the 
leather like most of the other substances sometimes 
used for that purpose. Those who make it a profes- 
sion to clean gloves put them all together in a large, 
wide-mouthed jar, with glass stopper, until it is about 
half full, cover the gloves with benzine, close the 
stopper, and shake the whole several times, letting 
it rest alternately. The gloves are then taken out, 
one by one, and examined. If any dirt spots have 
remained, they are rubbed out with benzine; the 
glove is then wrung out and hung upto dry. If such 
gloves were, however, to be worn after simply air- 
drying, the higher temperature of the hand would 
cause the evaporation, with an unpleasant odor, of 
the benzine which, at the lower temperature, was left 
behind. Hence they are dried at a temperature of 
some 200 degrees, between plates heated with boiling 
water, which removes all traces of benzine and con- 
sequent odor. The benzine remaining in the bottle 
after having been used a few times becomes dirty ; 
but as benzine is so cheap as to make it not worth 
while to recover it by redistillation when thus soiled, 
all glove cleaners throw it away. 

Artificial Cold.—A very intense degree of cold, 
sufficient for the turning of liquids inte ice, even in 
the hottest day, may be produced by mixing together 
equal parts of muriate of ammonia and saltpetre, 
both finely powdered, in about six parts of water. 

To Sweeten Butter.—If you add two and a half 
dracims of carbonate of soda to one pound of butter 
having a rank flavor, it will render it perfectly sweet 
again. Dripping and lard may be also treated in the 
same way. 

A Refreshing Drink.—Slice two oranges and one 


| lemon into a jug with two ounces of candied sugar. 


Let it remain four or five days, ' 





Pour over this one quart of boiling water, keep stir- 
ring at intervals until cold. ‘This is an excellent 
drink in warm weather. 

Offensive Feet.—Take one part of muriatic acid to 
ten parts of watery. Rub the feet with this mixture 
every night before retiring to bed. 

To take away Scot Stains from a Floor.—Dilute 
some sulphuric acid with water, and wash over the 
stained part. If you do not find the stain disappear, 
add a little more sulphuric acid to make the mixture 
stronger. 
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Editors’ Cable. 


FREEDOM. 


Wuat makes us free? The Sun is free 
When breathing forth his heavenly light, 

Yet not a moment pauseth he, 

His rays roll out continuously, 

His eye must ever open be, 
Or Death would seal the world in night. 

Fear not. Our God, who lit the Sun, 

And willed the duty to be done, 

Made Freedom and Obedience one, 
And linked His Law with human weal alway! 
God’s high behests rejoicing to obey, 
The bridegroom Sun gives our dark Earth an ever- 

during Day. 


Can we be free as Seas that wear 
The bars and bolts which bind the Earth, 

And, as foundation stones, upbear 

Her seething mass to sail the air, 

While, like our circling blood, they share 
Each change and mood of nature’s birth? 

And steady, as life’s pulses beat, 

The Tides’ weird chant the shores will greet, 

Or wake the winds the waves to meet,— 
Till bursting billows hide all else—save these. 
What Freedom, born of force and flowing ease, 
Obedience to God’s Laws hath given the deep, mys- 

terious Seas! 


Are we made free as Life is free, 
Where speech is dumb and thought denied? 
The creatures, formed by God’s decree, 
That track the earth, or trail the sea, 
Or thread the air, like bird and bee, 
Seem in full measure satisfied ; 
For all have felt the touch Divine 
Which knits each kind in perfect line, 
From corals to the brain canine, 
Where broken germs of sense and feeling meet, 
And draw the brute to tend his master’s feet, 
As man should yield his will to God obediently com- 
plete. 


Free! Are we free when born in tears, 
Amid the shocks of mortal pain? 

An infancy of griefs, wrongs, fears?— 

Even youth’s high hopes prove broken spears 

On battle fields of later years, 
Till life’s last goal—the Grave—we gain! 

Is this the Freedom man desires 

When his full soul, which hope inspires, 

Seeks truths that kindle Faith’s pure fires? 
Would he thus live for earth, and die—a clod? 
Search our wide Universe—Sun, Sea, and Sod— 
Man only—lord of all God made—rebels against his 

God! 


O wretched lot, were Freedom all 
God’s human children hold from Heaven! 
Though crushed and bound as Satan’s thrall, 
They perish, not for Adam’s fall, 
But for rejecting Mercy’s call; 
For sin that scorns to be forgiven. 
Come, rebel, to our Father God! 
Come, seek redemption through Cltrist’s blood— 
And freedom lives in this free flood— 
Come to Christ’s Cross, for all who come He’ll plead; 
Come, sad, sick, weary—Christ helps all who need ; 
Come, slaves of sin, by Christ made free, ye shall be 
free indeed! 





LATE RESEARCHES IN PALESTINE. 


It is instructive to observe how, in many cases, 
the results of a good action extend far more widely 
than the author of it expected. Every one knows 
the benevolent use which Miss Burdett Coutts makes 
of the great wealth that has fallen to her share. A 
few years ago the evils which the people of Jerusa- 
lem suffered from the bad supply of water for their 
city were brought to her notice. The hill city of 
David, which he has described in the psalm as 
“ beautiful for situation, the joy of the whole earth,” 
had become one of the most unhealthy places in the 
world, chiefly by reason of the inferior quality of the 
water and the presence of an enormous mass of rub- 
bish which had been accumulating for ages. Before 
anything could be done to remedy these evils, it was 
necessary that an accurate plan of the city should 
be made, and for this purpose Miss Coutts placed 
the sum of five hundred pounds in the hands of a 
committee of gentlemen interested in the object. 
The result has been that not only has a great deal 
been accomplished for the purpose originally in 
view, but an interest has been awakened which has 
led to the creation of a “Palestine Exploration 
Fund,” for carrying on researches and surveys 
throughout the Holy Land, and also in what. is 
known as the Wilderness of Sinai. Many interesting 
discoveries have thus been made, valuable illustra- 
tions of the Scripture narrative have been obtained, 
and much has been done which may aid in redeein- 
ing that unfortunate country from the miseries 
under which its people have so long suffered. Even 
Mahometan bigotry is giving way before the rays of 
light which are pouring upon it from so many 
sources. 

A volume lately published by the committee of the 
Exploration Fund, under the title of “*‘ The Recovery 
of Jerusalem,” gives an account of the progress of 
the work done to the close of 1870. Its scope is not 
confined to the Holy City, as the title might seem to 
indicate, but includes interesting descriptions of 
parts of Galilee and Samaria, as well as of the region 
beyond Jordan and of the peninsula of Sinai. The 
works in Jerusalem were carried on with great 
labor, and often with some peril. Shafts, like wells, 
have been sunk, sometimes nearly a hundred feet 
deep, through the accumulated earth and rubbish, 
and then galleries were pushed for hundreds of yards 
in various directions, with all the risks of falling 
walls, foul air, and the other dangers which attend 
such excavations. They had many visitors, from 
various parts of Europe and America, whom the 
English officers in charge received with courtesy, 
which was frequently requited with contributions to 
the fund. One of the officers, Captain Wilson, com- 
memorates especially the intrepidity of some of the 
lady visitors. “It was extraordinary,” he says, “to 
notice chow the ladies would find their way into 
nearly ail the places where the gentlemen could go. 
In the vaults under the causeway there were rope 
ladders they had to go down, and holes they were 
pushed through, and they were never satisfied till 
they had seen the ‘Masonic Hall’ and the ‘Secret 
Passage.’”’ He adds that, though time was lost and 
candles were wasted in conducting visitors around, 
the loss was repaid in the interest thus excited, and 
the contributions which followed. Nearly two thou- 
sand dollars were thus obtained from eighty-three 
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donors, “‘a great number of whom,” we are pleased 
to learn, “ were Americans.”’ 

The discoveries which were thus made in Jerusa- 
lem itself were interesting and important, but can- 
not be well explained without the aid of maps. The 
results of the surveys in other parts of the country 
are more readily understood. For example, the sur- 
veyors were able to identify the site of the ancient 
city of Ai, or Hai, which Joshua destroyed. The 
inspired narrative tells us that he “made it a heap 
forever.” Strange to say, “the ruined hill top,” 
which the explorers fixed upon as the site of the 
destroyed city, is now known to the Arabs as “ Et 
Tel,” or “the heap,” a name which has doubtless 
come down to them from remote antiquity. But a 
far more remarkable “heap” is referred to. There 
has been much controversy as to the precise site of 
the Saviour’s “own city,’ Capernaum. Captain 
Wilson, after careful investigation, has fixed it at a 
point near the northern end of the Sea of Galilee, 
where there is a great mass of ruins, known to the 
Arabs as “Tel Hum.” From the extent and gran- 
deur of the ruins, it was evidently at one time a 
beautiful city, “exalted unto heaven.” It is now 
entirely desolate, ‘“‘ brought down” to utter destruc- 
tion. The very name is significant of itsfate. Um 
and Hum are the same word, like Ai and Hai. 
What was once Capernaum, or, as it is otherwise 
written, Cappernaum, meaning, we are told, the 
“Town of Um” (Caphar-na-Um), is now Tel-Hum, 
the “‘Heap Um!” The remains of the great syna- 
gogue can still be distinctly traced. It was built 
entirely of white limestone, was about seventy-five 
feet long by fifty-seven feet wide, with many Corin- 
thian columns, and must have been a conspicuous 
and stately edifice. Captain Wilson gives a minute 
description of these remains. “If Tel Hum be Ca- 
pernaum,” he adds, “this is, without doubt, the 
synagogue built by the Roman centurion (Luke vii. 
4, 5), and one of the most sacred places on earth. It 
was in this building thateour Lord gave the well- 
known discourse in John vi., and it was not without 
acertain strange feeling that in turning over a large 
block we found the pot of manna engraved on its 
face, and remembered the words, ‘I am that bread 
of life. Your fathers did eat manna in the wilder- 
ness, and are dead.’”’ 

At almost every step which the explorers take in 
this land of marvellous associations, some object of 
interest seems to meet them. The surveys are only 
commenced, and will go forward as funds are pro- 
vided. Many persons in England are following the 
generous example set by Miss Coutts, and it is to be 
hoped that the contributions from this side of the 
ocean will not be less liberal. It is a work in which 
all Christian nations are deeply interested. 


MUSIC AND MORALS. 

Most of us have felt, in listening to music, that 
the mere gratification of sense was not all that was 
experienced. Over and above the physical pleasure 
of the earin the modulated sequences of harmony, 
there remained a certain effect upon the mood of 
mind. The condition in which the inner man was 
left after an opera by Verdi, for example; after an 
oratorio by Handel, and after one of Beethoven's 
sonatas, was widely different; and to some extent 
the actions of the hearer, at least those following 
immediately upon the music, were influenced and 
controlled by its tone. There is a very striking pas- 
sage in one of Theodore Winthrop’s novels, in which 
the narrator, under the pressure of a certain great 
temptation, concerning which he has not yet decided 
either upon resistance or surrender, goes to a lan- 
guishing, enervating, passionate cpera. All his 








strength of purpose and manly will seem to melt 
away under the soft, effeminate strains; the entice- 
ment is thrice as alluring, the power of opposition 
gone. He is on the point of yielding, of deciding 
that he will that night commit himself to the wrong, 
when a helping hand draws him away into the outer 
air, and the counsel of a friend saves him. 

Without supposing that so powerful an effect is 
often produced by a single communication between 
the ser: of the music and the soul of the hearer, 
there seems no doubt that a constant recurrence of 
such music will have the same effect in kind as the 
constant intimacy of a friend. It will gradually 
mould our purposes and color our thoughts, and it 
will show what is our ordinary temper of mind. 
The musician who, having no incapacity to plead, 
deliberately prefers Offenbach to Mozart, or Verdi 
to Beethoven, shows a bias which we should be apt 
to think in some way connected with his mental and 
moral condition. 

But we have never seen this connection so clearly 
indicated as in a work now lying before us, whose 
pages we have turned with the greatest interest. 
‘“* Music and Morals” is the title ;* and, while a large 
portion of the book is devoted to considerations and 
te narrations entirely artistic, yet its pervading 
thought is the difference in moral tone, in effect 
upon the mind, of the different styles of composition. 
We make a few striking extracts, and refer our 
readers to Mr. Haweis:— 


“Music, however we may wrest it to express our 
own level of feelings, has its own perfect distinct 
levels, which it should be our business to discern 
and appropriate, if we wish to understand or rightly 
estimate a composer’s work. 

“The modern Italian music is so imbued with the 
languid sentimentalism into which that nation has 
until lately been sunk, that, however vigorous we 
may feel, we grow insensibly languid and senti- 
mental in hearing or singing it. On the other hand, 
when Beethoven deals with the emotions of love, he 
deals with them on the high planes of pure and strong 

yassion. Beethoven is the ‘true and tender North. 
taly is the ‘fierce and fickle South.’ The Italians 
cannot make his music express emotion down to 
their level, and so they do not sing him or play him. 
* Let any one who doubts that music is really 
capable of pitching a high plane for the emotions, 
recall his love-song, ‘Adelaide.’ No modern Italian 
master could have written that song. No one can 
suppose the melody to be angeenene of languid sen- 
timentality. We are thrilled, we are not dissolved; 
we are moved, yet without losing our self-control ; 
we are too much in earnest to be the mere sport of 
our emotions. They sweep with flame and thunder 
through the soul, leaving its atmosphere purified 
and sweetened by the storm. It isa very noteworthy 
thing as bearing upon the life of a nation that, what- 
ever the spirit which pervades its music happens to 
be, the music of patriotic tunes and national anthems 
is invariably earnest and dignified. The tune known 
as Garibaldi’s Hymn, which raged like a fever 
through Italy during the Revolution, is so fresh, and 
buoyant, and manly in its cheerful vigor and deter- 
mination, that it fails to suggest a single character- 
istic of modern Italian music, save only that exem- 
lary one of clear and facile melody. The time for 
ove-languor is past; the sun of liberty has dawned. 
In the Marseillaise there is an almost sombre severity 
wholly unlike the superficial grace and sentimental 
pathos of the ordinary French school. The men who 
sing it are not children playing at war, but men, 
footsore and weary, knowing all that is in store for 
them, and willing to conquer and to die. The 
seriousness of the crisis has called forth the finest 
qualities of both the French and Italian character, 
and banished for a time what is languishing in the 
one and frivolous in the other.” 


The book is full of suggestion, and we had intended 
to include a passage upon the influence of music 
upon women, which we must reserve for a second 


* By the Rev. H. R. Haweis, M.A. Published by 
Harper and Brothers. 
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notice in our September number. We hope many of 
our readers will anticipate us by studying Mr. 
Haweis for themselves. 


THE LAND OF OPHIR. 

“THE gold of Ophir!” What visions of untold 
wealth and more than regal splendor are awakened 
in our minds by these familiar words, which have 
come down to us from the days of the “ great king” 
of Israel! We think of the glories of the temple, the 
altar of gold, the table of gold, the “ candlesticks of 
pure gold, five on the right side and five on the left, 
before the oracle, with the flowers, and the lamps, 
and the tongs of gold.” In the royal palace the same 
costly metal glittered everywhere—on the great 
throne of ivory, which was “overlaid with pure 
gold,” in all the vessels of the house, and even in the 
armory, which contained two hundred targets and 
three hundred shields, all of beaten gold. 

This gold was from Ophir. But where was Ophir? 
It is a question about which scholars have differed 
very widely. Some have found the place in the south 
of Arabia, others in India, others on the eastern 
coast of Africa. The eminent German geographer, 
Dr. Petermann, of Gotha, holds the latter opinion; 
and in a letter just published he announces the inte- 
resting fact that “the true locality of the land Ophir 
of the Bible,”’ has just been discovered. Forsome time 
there have been rumors of vast structures, evidently 
the work of civilized men, standing deserted and in 
ruins in southeastern Africa. At last an enterprising 
German traveller, Carl Mauch, has succeeded in 
reaching them. At a place called Zimbayer, about 
a hundred and sixty miles west of Sofala harbor, he 
came upon ruined walls of great extent, some of 
which are thirty feet high and fifteen feet thick, a 
tower, and other similar structures. They are built 
of hewn granite, without mortar, a style which indi- 
eates their great antiquity. The country around 
them abounds in gold, and the natives believe them 
to have been constructed by “white men,” in very 
ancient times. This, Dr. Petermann thinks, was the 
veritable Ophir from which the navies of Solomon 
and Hiram brought the abundance of gold where- 
with all Phoenicia and Judea were enriched in their 
days. , 

But is it not likely that the name of Ophir hada 
wider significance than Dr. Petermann supposes? 
There were no gold mines in those days. The an- 
crents knew nothing of quartz-crushing; all their 
gold was obtained in the form of dust, and to gain 
any large quantity of this it must be collected over a 
very extensive region. Now, from the earliest times 
until the days of California and Australia the whole 
of Africa has been, before all other regions, the 
“land of gold.” One part of the western border has 
long borne the name of the Gold Coast. English 
guineas, it is well known, were so called because 
they were coined of gold from Guinea. The eastern 
coast is equally rich. The traders of every maritime 
nation, from the Phoenicians and the Arabians to the 
Portuguese and the English, have trafficked for the 
precious dust at the mouth of every river which flows 
from that mysterious inland region 

“Where Afric’s sunny fountains 
Roll down their golden sands.” 

Is anything to be learned from the word Ophir 
itself? Phoenician sailors manned the ships of Solo- 
mon which made the voyage to the land so desig- 
nated, and from them the Hebrews doubtless learned 
itsname. Other Pheenicians settled at Carthage, on 
the northern coast of Africa. From these the Ro- 
mans probably learned the word “ Afer,” meaning 
African, from which the Latin word Africa is derived. 
“ Afer,” as pronounced by the Romans, probably 





differed very little from “Ophir,” as pronounced by 
the Hebrews. Both were doubtless derived from the 
same Phoenician word, which must therefore have 
meant Africa. 

If this reasoning is correct, the “land of Ophir’ 
was simply the continent of Africa, then, as now, the 
inexhaustible source of gold. The ruins just disco- 
vered by the German traveller may have been one of 
the principal trading stations of the Phoenicians in 
that land; and when we read that the navy of Hiram 
“that brought the gold from Ophir,” brought also 
“great plenty” of * precious stones,’ we cannot but 
be reminded of the fact that these newly-found ruins 
are very near the rich diamond fields of South Africa. 
Thus every discovery in science or history, when 
rightly understood, becomes a confirmation of the 
Scriptural narrative, and brings the singular accu- 
racy of “the Book” into clearer light. 





LADY CANDIDATES FOR DEGREES. 

W8ILE some of our own colleges have been hesitat- 
ing as to the propriety of granting degrees to women, 
the great English universities of Cambridge and 
Oxford have settled the question for their country 
by admitting young ladies, on the same terms as 
young men, to the examinations which persons not 
members of the university have to pass in order to 
obtain degrees. The report of the “‘syndicate” ap- 
pointed by the senate of Cambridge University last 
year, to examine such candidates, has appeared, and 
from this it seems that the ladies came off, on the 
whole, very fairly. Thirty-six presented themselves 
for examination in the English branches, the classics, 
modern languages, mathematics, and other studies. 
The examiner reports that, in English history and 
composition, nearly all the candidates “acquitted 
themselves extremely well.”” In the papers written 
there was “ hardly a touch of fine writing,” and “ not 
four words wrongly spelt.” In arithmetic six of the 
candidates did “very well,’’ eleven others ‘“credit- 
ably,” and the others failed. As the examination in 
this study is always specially rigorous, this propor- 
tion of successful candidates is certainly respectable. 
Twenty-four candidates in French presented them- 
selves; two obtained marks of distinction, and only 
five failed to pass. There were three candidates in 
political economy; all of whom passed with some 
credit. In German, Italian, and drawing about half 
the candidates passed. It seems that the examina- 
tion is made toinclude “ religious knowledge,” which 
would appear to be not a strictly appropriate subject 
for a scientific examination. Seventeen of the can- 
didates declined to be examined in this branch, and 
with good reason, if the fate of the others is con- 
sidered. The examiner reports that the “Scripture 
papers” of the other nineteen “were not satisfac- 
torily answered,” and that “a strong predilection 
was shown for the mystical interpretation of Scrip- 
ture, generally at the expense of all sound criticism” 
meaning, of course, hisown. This charge of mysti- 
cism has been brought against many writers, in- 
cluding some of the highest authority, in whose 
interpretations of Scripture the dry light of reason is 
suffused with the glow of feeling. But it would not 
be fair to expect a university examiner to be other 
than “high and dry;”’ and, on the whole, the ladies 
have no reason to be dissatisfied with his judgments 
in their case. 





CORRECTION.—In the extract given from Hon. E. 
Joy Morris’s lecture on Turkey, on page 477 of our 
May number, the last line of the extract should read 
regeneration for condition. The sentence will then 
be: “It is not too much to say that they (the mission- 
aries) are powerfully contributing to the religious, 
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political and social regeneration of the East.” The 
importance of the correction will be appreciated. 


NOTES AND NOTICES. 

FRENCH CourTESsY.—The following suggestive ex- 
tract is from an article in Blackwood’s Magazine on 
“French Home Life:’— 

“One of the highest merits of the French system 
of manners is that it tacitly lays down the principle 
that all persons meeting in the same house know 
each other without the formality of introduction. 
Any man may ask any girl to dance, or speak to any- 
body ata private party. This in no way extends to 
public gatherings, where the guarantee of supposed 
equality, which results from the fact of knowing the 
same host, does not exist. But in drawing-rooms 
the rule is absolute; everybody may talk to every- 
body. This is an intelligent and most_ practical 
custom; it facilitates conversation, it dispels all 
awkwardness towards your neighbor, it melts cold 
natures, it makes it possible to pass a pleasant hour 
in a house where you do not know a soul, it gives a 
look of warmth and unity to a room. No one is 
obliged to sit gloomily and in silence between two 
repelling strangers. If you want to speak, you are 
sure of alistener. The principle which temporarily 
equalizes all the people who are united under the 
same roof has other applications besides thisone. It 
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on the left than on the right.’ Among the Jews 
there sometimes was an exchanging of rings, the 
bride first giving a plain ring of silver, and receiving 
back a ring of gold. The difference of metal was 
understood to symbolize an acknowledgment of in- 
equality on the part of the woman.”’ 

To this should be added that our ceremony, which 
retains only one ring, and that of pure gold, must be 
understood to indicate thereby, not only the purity 
and eternity of the new relation, but that the Jewish 
idea of inequality has been superseded by the Chris- 
tian sentiment of unity. 


Pror. C. A. Youne has published a preliminary 


| catalogue of the bright lines in the spectrum of the 


solar chromosphere. Of the 103 lines enumerated, 
only 30 have been recorded by previous observers. 
Of the 73 new lines, 58 are identified as metallic, 20 


| of them being due to the vapor of titanium, the ex- 


istence of which in the sun has been hitherto un- 
known. A large number of additional lines have 
_— only once observed and await further verifica- 
ion. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS.—The following articles are 


| accepted: “The Sigh of the Wanderer”’—‘To the 


isa consequence of the self-same theory which obliges | 


men to raise their hats when they enter a railway 
carriage, or an omnibus, or a waiting-room, or a shop, 
or any covered place where they find other people ; 
it is the same feeling which leads them to bow re- 
spectfully to every lady they may encounter upon a 
staircase; and if she does not return the courtesy, 


‘renchwoman. These acts, and others like them, 
are very civilizing; they add much grace to life, 
they induce external consideration and respect for 
others.” 

Mr. SaGce’s Grrr.—Our readers are aware that a 
munificent offer of $250,000 has been made by Mr. 
Sage to the trustees of Cornell University, on condi- 
tion that young women shall be admitted to the 
advantages of that institution on the same terms as 
young men. A correspondent states that President 
White, after having examined the practical workings 
of the co-education of the sexes at Antioch, Oberlin, 
the Michigan University, and several other institu- 
tions of less note, declared, in a recent speech, “that 
he was heartily glad that Mr. Sage had made this 
offer, and he should do all that he could to promote 
its acceptance.”’ Later accounts state that the gift 
has been accepted, and that the new buildings which 
will be required are soon to be commenced. 

“THE building for women students at Cornell Uni- 
versity will be commenced this year, and is to cost 
about $150,000, with a gift of $100,000 besides. Women 
will probably be admitted next September.” 

THe Weppine Rixa.—The Troy Times has an 
article of pleasant gossip about rings, from which we 
obtain some particulars concerning the most impor- 
tant of these little adornments:— 

“Giving a ring in marriage ceremonies is supposed 
to indicate the eternity of the union, seeing that a 
circle is endless. The Jewish bridegroom puts the 
ring on the forefinger of the bride’s right hand, and 
this is the rule of the Greek Church also. In the 
Roman and Anglican the ring is placed on the fourth 
finger of the woman’s left hand, the origin of which 
has been much disputed. Sir Thomas Browne appro- 
priates a chapter to this inquiry, observing: *An 
opinion there is, which magnifies the fourth finger of 
the left hand, presuming therein a cordial relation— 
that a particular vessel, nerve, vein, or artery is con- 
ferred thereunto from the heart, and therefore that 


hath especially the honor to bear our rings.’ Sir | 
| is the most subtle. A primal curse imposed upon 


Thomas examines the anatomical details of nerve, 
vein, and artery; adding that inspection does not 
‘confirm a particular vessel in his finger,’ and that 
‘these propagations being communicated unto both 
hands, we have no greater reason to wear our rings 


Dead” and “ Purposes.” 

The following are declined: “‘ Letter from Jim’’— 
“Mary had a Little Lamb’ —* Nellie’s First Summer 
in the Country’’—“ An Old Lady’s Story’ and “ The 
Thirtieth Anniversary.” 

‘**Grandmother’s Story” declined. Nostamps sent 


: . | for return. 
you may be sure, from that single fact, she is not a | curn 





Miss C. A. Worth, New Haven, Conn. Wrote to 
you March 30. The letter was advertised in the 
New Haven papers, and not being called for was 
returned to us. Won't you let us hear from you? 

Miss Clara Henderson, or Miss Myra Ruggles, Ra- 
cine, Wis. <A letter addressed to you from this office 
returned to us as uncalled for. 

“* At Twilight’ and ‘“‘ Purified” declined. No stamp 
sent for answer. 

“The Wretched Poor,” by Octo. No letter. No 
stamps. What is required of us? 

“One of Life’s Lessons” declined. Nostamps sent 
to return MS. or answer letter, and six cents left 
unpaid in sending story. 

“The Lover's Charge” declined. No stamp sent 
for answer. 

“The Wells Home.” No stamp for answer. 


=i Health Department. 


BY DR. CHARLES P. UHLE. 


HINTS FOR HOT WEATHER. 
SOME small moralist a long time ago affirmed that 


| it was beneath the dignity of human nature to take 


' 


any notice of the weather; but with the thermome- 
ter at 90° in the shade, and all nature blazing and 
blistering under the rays of a scorching summer 
sun, it is childish to say that any human nature gan 
endure it without complaint, and retain its aceus- 
tomed equanimity. A properly-balanced individual 
can hold an even temper under a great variety of 
adverse circumstances, we know, but if there is any- 
thing that will wilt him and bring to the surface all 
the perverseness and petulancy of his animal nature, 
that thing is certainly a little too much fervency in 
the condition of the atmosphere, for of all great dis- 
turbers of mental and physical comfort, this agent 


man, however, was, that he should perspire, and 
perspire he does, whether he labors or not, a consfd- 
erable portion of the year. In our climate, where 
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the spring and winter months shorten the term of 
heat, and supply a period of comparatively enjoyable 
weather, the temperature, taken as a whole, affords 
a fair proportion of comfort. But then June, July, 
and August are trying months, trying in more senses 
than one, and he who can live at these times and 
live like a lobster—cheerful, good-natured, and un- 
concerned—and enjoy the ardor in which old Sol as- 
sumes his ascendency, and hurls at us all his ardent 
greeting, is certainly aa individual possessed of 
qualities that would rival the capacity of a Shadrach, 
Meshach, or an Abednego. 

Punci apostrophizes so felicitously upon the point 
that we cannot refrain from quoting :— 

“Well done, thou glorious orb! well done, indeed, 
Thou sun! for nature now is one great feast— 
Roasted, and boiled, and fried, and baked, by thee. 
Thy fire hath boiled the fishes in the streams, 
Roasted the living mutton on the Downs, 

Fried all the parsley in its very bed; 

And, baking the potatoes under ground, 

Hath cooked them growing, so that men may dig 

* Taters all hot!’” 

When such is the lot of all we see about us, what 
is then left for mortal man but to roast with the rest 
on the common merciless gridiron. 

How to keep warm is a problem long ago solved. 
Even when the sun forsakes us in our winter months 
there are numerous inventions for affording an agree- 
able amount of caloric. There are stoves of an un- 
dred different patterns, and furnaces and heaters by 





the wholesale; there are weather strips and storm | 


doors, and appliances that are patented, ef every 
description, to protect us from wind and weather; 
there are counterpanes for our beds, and flannels for 


dividual into a perspiration sooner than an animated 
manipulation of this unruly little member. We 
should recollect that in the use of language at these 
times—as in the science of chemistry—condensation 
is strength, and endeavor to govern ourselves ac- 
cordingly. 

For food we should make use of only the lightest 
and most digestible materials. Meats of every kind 
should be partaken of but sparingly, and fats should 
be a thing unheard of. Milk affords an excellent 
article of diet, and can be prepared in numerous 
pleasing forms, or taken “raw” withice. Fish and 
shellfish do well, but it is advisable to take them in 
moderate quantities. Vegetables, fruits, and garden 
sauce of every description are particularly good, and 
so are puddings if not too rich, eggs, jellies, and 
eustards. A thrifty housewife can produce a host 
of excellent and enjoyable dishes, if she is only 
started in a proper direction. 

Jeverages, in whatever form they are taken, 
should be as concentrated as possible, as large 
amounts of liquid of any kind taken into the stomach 
invariably produce discomfort and predispose to 
weakness. Very cold ice water particularly should 
be taken in moderate quantities. As an ordinary 
drink, lemonade, made moderately cold by ice, and 
slightly tinctured with good claret wine,-is prefera- 
ble to any other beverage. The acid contained in 
the lemons is cooling to the blood and refreshing, 
while the claret, by its slightly stimulating influence, 
counteracts the depressing effects of the ice upon 
the stomach, and invigorates, as well as quenches 
the thirst. In fact, claret wine (and it is hardly fair 


| to call it wine either, for a person might swim in it 


our backs; there are furs, and tippets, and over- | 
coats, and everything that the heart could wish for, | 


to say nothing of the numerous liquid calorifics that 
the men make use of, to administer to our creature 
comfort, and render us contented and cheerful. Zo 
keep cool, however, is a problem not yet fairly eluci- 
dated. Artificial appliances are fruitless here in 
affording the first relief. Stoves and furnaces to re- 
frigerate are “fixins’ of a misty future, and furs 
and overcoats are out of the question entirely, and 


so we must fume and make the best of it, and keep | 
as cool as possible. To fret and to find*fault with the | 
thermometer at ninety, is perfidious at once, and | 


preposterous. A man can fuss himself into a fever 
in no time, from which a little “refrigerating sto- 
lidity” would have saved him. An equable temper 
at all times is a marvellous mediator, but especially 
is it so under circumstances such as these. As a 
general rule, during the “heated term” we should 
be as phlegmatic as an emaculated mackerel, and as 


“dull as mutes at a funeral.’”’ We should emulate | 
the propensities of the oyster, the owl, and the | 


ootercoot, and do no more work than is absolutely 
necessary to keep the wolf at a distance. As a 
pleasing writer says: ‘‘Summer should be a period 
of quiet receptivity. We should hear the birds 
without listening; see the landscape without look- 
ing; give ourselves up, as meie playthings, to the 
eaprices of Nature, and be content with what she 
brings us, without ever seeking to retribute.”’ 
During warm weather we should exercise the brain 
as little as we do the body. Hard study and mental 
straits of every sort should be religiously avoided, 
and only such literature and intellectual pursuits or 
difficulties indulged in, as tend to ease the mind and 
soothe it, instead of unduly exciting. With the 
brain already hectored and overheated by the hot 
blood coursing through its vessels, it is not policy to 
press it much with books or bores of any kind. That 
opprobrious organ, the tongue, too, should be ex- 
ercised as little as possibic. Nothing waxes an in- 





and not become intoxicated) of itself is a healthful 
and cooling drink for summer, and we do not hesi- 
tate, although a teetotaler by precept and by princi- 
ple, to recommend a man or a woman either to make 
jise of it by all means in preference to quantities of 
ice-cold water or other beverages. Cider is alsoan 
excelent summer beverage when it can be obtained 
in a state of purity. Soda water is not objectionable 
unless it be taken too sweet; then it is apt to de- 
range the stomach. “Clear soda” is better than 
soda with syrups. As to active stimulants—and by 
active stimulants we mean fermented and other 
liquors—there is but one word to be said of them: 
they should be kept as far away from a man as pos- 
sible. When a person wishes to put a fire out, he 
never pours on powder. 

Mineral waters, such as Kissingen, Vichy, and 
Seltzer, are good, particularly for persons of a. bilious 
or constipated habit of body. Tepid baths are ser- 
viceable, and even shower baths, for those who can 
bear them. The refreshing effect of a little time 
spent each morning in cooling the body in this way 
will often last the entire day. Sponging the body 
with tepid water, to which has been added a portion 
of cologne water or other fragrant extract, is also 
attended with benefit. The mere adding of these 
materials to the water in which we wash our hands 
and faces, will amply repay the trouble and expense 
attending it. All articles of clothing should be light 
and loose and easy fitting. A coat that pinches in 
the armpit, or a shirt collar that sits too tightly, is 
certain to work a man into a fever. Anything bind- 
ing about the neck should be particularly avoided, 
as it impedes the flow of blood from the brain, and 
aggravates exceedingly. The color of the clothing is 
also of some importance, as the lighter shades radiate 
the heat, while the darker ones absorb it. What- 
ever is worn upon the head should allow of free 
ventilation; the brain should be kept cool, as far as 
is practicable, and currents of air about the cranium 
contribute to this as much as anything. When ex- 
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posed to the direct rays of the sun, the head should 
always be pretected by some extra material, as a 
wetted cloth or cabbage leaf, worn inside the hat. 
“A brick” in a similar position—and of course 
every one knows what we mean—does not answer 
the purpose in any way. 

The great secret in keeping cool, however, consists 
in not getting warm. If an individual can avoid 
this, he will keep himself in very acceptable cir- 
cumstances. Some people think they can keep the 
coolest at the seaside; ethers among the hills and 
mountains. Another class imagine that the coolest 
place in the world is at a fashionable hotel in the 
country; while country folks, as a usual thing, are 
sure to select the city. Every one to their own 
liking, then, as to latitude and to longitude. If a 
man can keep cool in Cochin China, all right; that 
is just the place for him, only let him remember that 
keeping cool is half the comfort of living. 
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From J. B. Lipprncort & Co., Philadelphia :— 

IT IS THE FASHION. From the German of 
Adelheid von Auer. By the translator of “Over 
Yonder,” ete. <A lively, readable book, dealing 
well-deserved blows right and left at prevailing cus- 
toms and follies. It is, of course, tinctured with 
European ideas in regard to the relative positions of 
employers and servants. The large class of writers 
in America who are trying to instil into the minds 
of American girls that the kitchen is the very best 
place for them, and that in going out to service 
they need lay aside none of their personal dignity, 
or their desire for culture and improvement, will 
either have to repudiate some of the doctrines of 
this book, or else “‘rise to explain.” “Children,” 
says its principal character, oracularly, “whenever 
you want to dance, come to me; I'll play for you. 
Cooks who play the piano can be of no earthly use to 
any one.” 

THE PARASITE; or, How to Make One's Fortune. 
A Comedy in Five Acts. After the French of Ri- 
ecard. An amusing comedy, well adapted to please 
an audience upon its introductien on the stage, and 
equally suited for reading for the entertainment of a 
private circle. 

From T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, Phila. — 

A NOBLE LORD. By Mrs. Emma D. E. N. 
Southworth. This isa sequel to her last production, 
“The Lost Heir of Linlithgow.” There is a large 
class of persons who regard Mrs. Southworth as a 
model of literary excellence, and for all such the 
bare announcement of a new work by her pen is 
sufficient. 

THE CANCELLED WILL. By Miss Eliza Dupuy, 
author of “‘ Why Did He Marry Her?” ete. We learn 
from the published preface that “the career of Nina 
Gordon, as developed in the” volume before us “is 
founded on facts known to many persons now livy- 
ing.”’ It isa story of intense dramatic interest, and 
ranks with the very best of its author’s works. 

From ALFRED MARTIEN, Philadelphia:— 

CHARLEY ASHLEY. By J. G. Walker. The 
adventures of an orphan boy among the Indians and 
Spaniards in the far West. The story is full of 
incident and adventure. 

ARCHIE’S KEYS. By Catharine M. Trowbridge. 
Miss Trowbridge has written many books for chil- 
dren, and her readers will be glad to hear of another. 
Archie’s Keys are the qualities necessary for him to 





open all the difficult locks of life. How he used them 
is best learned from the story. 

From HarpPerR & BRoTHERS, New York, through 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

GRIF. A Story of Australian Life. By B. L. 
Farjeon, author of “Blade o’ Grass,” ete. Mr. 
Farjeon has already won his way to popular notice, 
and is rapidly earning a title to a front rank among 
English authors. His writings are characterized by 
a purity of style, a delicacy of sentiment, a vivid 
portrayment of character, and a variety and origi- 
nality of incident, that remind one strongly of Dick- 
ens, although we cannot charge him with being an 
imitator of England’s best modern novelist. 

SERMONS. By the Rev. T. De Witt Talmage, 
author of “Crumbs Swept Up,” ete. These sermons 
were delivered to immense audiences in the Brook- 
lyn Tabernacle, and that their influence might be 
still further extended, it has been thought best to 
issue them in book form. These sermons, over 
thirty in number, touch not only questions of the- 
ology, but relate to matters of practical import. 
They are plain in their statements, and direct in their 
application, and the reader cannot fail to derive 
profit from them. 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF THE REV. JOHN 
WESLEY, M.A., Founder of the Methodists. By 


| the Rev. L. Tyerman, author of “ The Life and Times 


of the Rev. S. Wesley, M. A.” With an appendix by 
Abel Stevens, LL.D. In three volumes. Vol. III. 
This, the third and last volume of this comprehen- 
sive work, is embellished by a steel engraving of 
Wesley in his eighty-sixth year. The volume resumes 
the thread of its narrative in the year 1768, and car- 
ries down the personal and private history of Wes- 
ley, as well as that of the church which he established 
and the ideas which he promulgated, to the day of 
his death in 1791. 

THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF MARTIN 


| CHUZZLEWIT. By Charles Dickens. With fifty- 





nine illustrations by F. Barnard. This volume be- 
longs to Harpers’ edition of Dickens’ works, the 
handsomest edition in letter press, illustration, and 
binding we have yet seen. 

THE WOMAN’S KINGDOM. A Jove Story. 

3y the author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” If 
the long list of Mrs. Mulock-Craik’s excellent works 
was to be erased, and this alone remained, this one 
book ought to be sufficient, not only to secure her 
reputation, but to win her the admiration, gratitude, 
and love of all true women. Though not perhaps 
the very best, it still ranks among the best of her 
works. 

THE FIRST GERMAN READER, to succeed the 
‘First Book in German.” By George F. Comfort, 
A.M. A volume admirable in its system, and evi- 
dently prepared by one who thoroughly understands 
the needs of the German student. 

From D. APPLETON & Co., New York, through 
J. B. Lrpprncott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

HOW THE WORLD WAS PEOPLED. J£thno- 
logical Lectures. By Rev. Edward Fontaine. There 
is no science of more intense interest than that of 
ethnology, nor one which is at the present day re- 
ceiving more attention from master minds in every 
quarter. <A true student of the science must desire 
to study all its various phases, and to acquaint him- 
self with all the various opinions expressed about it. 
This volume, while it does not ignore the plain teach- 
ings of modern science, attempts to reconcile that 
science with revealed truth as found in the Bible, and 
expresses the belief that, when there seem to be 
discrepancies, it will be found that the conclusions 
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discrepancies are only apparent, and not really irre- 
concilable with the teachings of the Bible. 

ADELE: A Tale. By Julia Kavanagh, author of 
“ Natalie,” etc. An interesting story, the scene of 
which is partly laid in England and partly in France, 
by an author of wide and well-deserved reputation, 
a new edition of whose works Appleton & Co. are 
how engaged in issuing. 

CHEMISTRY. By H. E. Roscoe, author of “ Les- 
sons in Elementary Chemistry,” ete. With illustra- 
tions. 

PHYSICS. By Balfour Stewart, author of “ Ele- 
mentary Lessons in Physics.”” With illustrations. 

These are the second and third volumes of “Science 
Primers,” edited by Professors Huxley, Roscoe, and 
Balfour Stewart, which are being issued in England 
and reissued in this country with the intention of 
stating the fundamental principles of these and kin- 
dred sciences “in a manner suited to pupils of an 
early age.”’ They are published more with a view to 
awaken an interest in science than to convey any 
great degree of ipformation in regard to science 
itself. The experiments described are easy, and the 
apparatus required comparatively simple. 

GOOD-BY, SWEETHEART! A Novel. By Rhoda 
Broughton, author of “Cometh up as a Flower,” etc. 
A novel of the highly-wroughit sensuous type, giving 
false and pernicious ideas of life—a book certain to 
exert an especially baneful influence upon the young, 
whose views of propriety and morality are as yet 
only partially formed. It is a book more to be 
avoided than many which are more openly immoral. 

THE POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY. Con- 
ducted by E. L. Youmans. We are pleased to be 
able to record the establishment in this country of a 
periodical of the character of the one whose title we 
have just given. Its contents are varied in charac. 
ter, though all have a scientific leaning. Many of 
them display a depth of thought and study and wide 
and varied observation. 

From ScCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG, & Co., New York, 
through J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

WONDERS OF ELECTRICITY. Translated from 
the French of J. Baile. Edited, with numerous ad- 
ditions, by Dr. John W. Armstrong. With sixty-five 
illustrations. Among the many interesting subjects 
which may with propriety be discussed in this Library 
of Wonders there are few, if any, more wonderful or 
more intensely interesting than that of electricity. 
The volume gives a full history and description of 
the electric telegraph and other electric machines, 
relates the different purposes to which electricity 
is applied in the service of science and art, and 
describes many experiments with it. The book is 
profusely illustrated. 


From G. W. CARLETON & Co.. New York, through 
CLAXTON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Philadel- 
phia:— 

BEVERLY; or, The White Mask. A Novel. By 
Mansfield Tracy Walworth, author of “‘ Warwick,” 
etc. A book somewhat peculiar in its character, whose 
actors are drawn with a vivid pencil, and whose 
pictures of everyday modern life are sometimes half 
enveloped én a cloud of supernatural mystery. 

GUSTA ADOLF and the Thirty Years’ War. 


An historical novel. By Z. Topelius, author of 
* Queen Christina,” ete. Translated from the Swed- 
ish by Selma Borg and Marie A. Brown. This is the 
first of a series of remarkable and interesting novels 
entitled “‘ The Surgeon’s Stories,” which recounts in 
the form of fiction some of the most romantic and 
interesting portions of Finnish and Swedish history. 





of science are either mistaken ones, or else that the | The introduction, a sketch of the “Surgeon” himself 


who is supposed to tell the story, is lively and 
amusing. 


From RoBert CarRTER & Brotuers, New York, 
through ALFRED MARTIEN, Philadelphia:— 

AIMEE. By Agnes Giberne. The scene is laid in 
the reign of James II., of England. Aimee is driven 
from France for her Protestant faith, and finds in 
England the same contest waging between the Pa- 
pacy and the Reform religion, but with a widely dif- 
ferent result. The story ends with the landing of 
King William at Torbay. It is easily written, and 
contains many bistorical facts, while the style is an 
imitation of that of the seventeenth century. 

THE DAY STAR. By Agnes Giberne. “A sus- 
tained life of our Saviour,” adapted for young chil- 
dren. With a few exceptions, the authoress has 
confined herself to words of one and two syllables. 

LIONEL ST. CLAIR. By L. A. Moncreife. A 
story of schoolboy life, well told, and bearing a 
sound moral. 

NELLIE’S HOUSEKEEPING. By Joanna H. 
Mathews. The authoress of the Bessie Books will 
always be welcomed by children. Her style is so 
simple and natural, and her stories flow along so 
easily, that the attention never flags. This, as weil 
as all Messrs. Carters’ publications, is very hand. 
somely bound and printed. 

MAT AND SOFIE. 

From RosBEerts BROTHERS, Boston :— 

PAUL OF TARSUS. By A Graduate. This well- 
written and striking book is evidently from an ex- 
perienced pen. It is an inquiry into the times and 
the Gospel of the Apostle of the Gentiles. The man- 
ner of treatment is bold, but reverent, free from 
sectarian cant, yet earnestly imbued with love of 
man, and desire to see his spiritual nature satisfied. 
It is hardly suitable for extracts The author be- 
lieves Paul’s “thorn in the flesh” to be a neuralgic 
affection, and supports his opinion very plausibly. 
Our readers will find his book original and deeply 
interesting. 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THE MEDICAL 
SCIENCES. Edited by Isaac M. Hays, M.D. As- 
sisted by I. Minis Hays, M.D. Philadelphia: Henry 
C. Lea. April, 1872. 

? v4 
Godey s Arm- Chair. 
FORTY-THIRD YEAR. 
JULY, 1872. 

Turis is the first number of the eighty-fifth volume, 
and the forty-third year of the existence of the 
Lapy’s Book. Nearly half acentury. Whata grati- 
fication to a publisher, to find that his Book has be- 
come indispensable to the hearts and homes of the 
women of America! Every month it has grown 
better ; its age does not affect it. There is no falling 
off into the “sere and yellow leaf.” For the past six 
months the Book has been brighter and prettier than 
ever, and our subscribers may rely upon it that it 
‘will continue so. 

Our ILLUSTRATIONS.—Beginning with the steel 
plate—of which there can be no better one published 
in a magazine—down to the engravings in the work 
department, we think we have eclipsed all the 
fashion magazines combined, both in number and 
quality. 
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WASHINGTON SOCIETY. 
May 15th. 

DRAWING-ROOM receptions have been held*since 
the close of Lent, by Mrs. Grant, Mrs. Attorney- 
General Williams, Mrs. Speaker Blaine, Mrs. Gover- 
nor Cooke, and others. At Mrs. Grant’s first recep- 
tion after Lent she was assisted by Mrs. Marshal 
Sharp, Mrs. General Babcock, Mrs. Senator Morton, 
and Mrs. General Porter. At her second, Mrs. 
Secretary Fish, Mrs. Senator Frelinghuysen, and 
Mrs. General Dent assisted her. On this occasion 
she wore a light fawn-colored gros grain, high cor- 
sage en train, and trimmed with black lace and 
velvet ; feathers and black lace in her hair, and dia- 
mond ornaments. . Mrs. Fish wore a lilac gros grain, 
trained, with black lace overdress; hair dressed 
with black lace, lilac and white feathers, and dia- 
mond jewelry. Mrs. Frelinghuysen and Mrs. Dent 
wore black gros grain, trained, with elegant lace and 
ornaments. Many of the visitors were dressed with 
great richness and taste. Among these were Mrs. 
Peck, of Ohio, Mrs. Admiral Porter, Mrs. Sprague, 
Mrs. Wiltze, née Steele, Mrs. Lathrop, Mrs. Judge 
Wylie, Mrs. Judge Paschal, Miss Kate Steele, Mrs. 
Senator Hale, née Chandler, Mrs. Judge Fisher, and 
others. 

On the evening of the 25th of April Mrs. Senator 
Sprague gave one of the most elegant receptions of 
the season. Many of the élite of Washington society 
were present. Among others present, and the most 
noticeable of all others, was her father, the venerable 
Chief Justice, who walked to the city from his coun- 
try home, two and a half miles out. He is looking 
much improved in health. 

One of the most imposing public ceremonials which 
ever transpired at the capital was the Morse Memo- 
rial Service in the Hall of the House of Representa- 
tives. But it could not be described in a collection 
of brief notes. It is sufficient to say that nothing was 
wanting to render it entirely worthy the memory of 
him 
“Who a the lightning to our magic human 

speech 
That one soul unto another its throbbing thought 
might teach.” . 

Hon. Cyrus Field was present, and read dispatches 
from all parts of the globe. The President, Vice- 
President, Foreign Ministers, and those distinguished 
in art, literature, science, and society, thronged the 
floor of the House as well as the galleries. It is 
estimated that four thousand persons were present. 

Admiral and Mrs. Goldsborough gave an excursion 
to the Japanese Ambassadors a short time since. 
The steamer Tallapoosa left the Navy Yard early in 
the morning, with many other invited guests also, 
and after visiting Mount Vernon, partook of a splen- 


did collation on board, returning to Washington in | 


the cool of the evening. 

The members of the Embassy leave no point of 
interest unvisited, and no place where instruction 
may be obtained unstudied. We notice that Mr. 
Charles Lanman, Secretary tothe Japanese Legation, 
has a volume out which will no doubt be exceedingly 
interesting—the “‘ Japanese in America.” 

A highly interesting ceremony took place at the 
Metropolitan Methodist Church lately, when Mr. 


Kodama, a Japanese law student, who has resided | 


some time in the city, was baptized and admitted 
into the church by the Rev. Dr. Newman. Mr. Ko- 
dama has studied law with Judge Fisher, and it is 
through the teachings and influence of Mrs. Fisher 
that he was brought to adopt the Christian religion. 

Quite a matrimonial mania has raged in upper-ten- 
dom for a few weeks past. Several of these weddings 
have been upon the most magnificent scale reached 


inarepublican land. The first was that of the sisters 
Steele, daughters of Mr. Franklin Steele, of George- 
town. Miss Fannie was married at St. John’s Church, 
at half-past three, P. M., to Lieutenant McCauley, of 
.the U. S. Marine Corps, and Miss Sallie to Lieutenant- 
Commander Wiltze, at the residence of her father, 
at five o’clock of the same day. As the church and 
parlors were both decorated with flowers for the 
occasion, and in the most elaborate manner, it would 
be impossible to guess at the quantity or the cost of 
this single item. A marriage bell, consisting entirely’ 
of white azaleas, edged with Calla lilies, hung above 
the heads of the couple married at home, while the 
church was equally elaborate in floral ornamenta- 
tion. The brides wore dresses of elegant white gros 
grain, trained and décolleté; overdresses and veils of 
illusion ; orange-blossoms and jasmine for the loop- 
ings and hair, and exquisite pearl ornaments. The 
grooms and groomsmen were all dressed in full naval 
uniform. Several other weddings, equally brilliant, 
have occurred during the month, but we have no 
space to describe them. 

Mr. Baumyras, one cf our best artists, sailed from 
New York, on the 15th inst., on the steamer Ocean 
Queen, for Ecuador, South America, from whose 
mountain regions he will collect enough of beauty 
and grandeur for several grand landscapes. He will 
return in six or eight months, via California, visiting 
the grand Yo-Semite and other picturesque portions 
of the West. Mr. Moran’s “Grand Cafion of the 
Yellowstone” is at the Smithsonian. Vinnie Ream’s 
new statue of ‘* The West” is in the Speaker’s room 
of the House of Representatives. Itis very beautiful. 
Mr. Max Weyland Mr. E. A. Poole have just finished 
some fine pictures, and Miss Searle, on Capitol Hill, 
is filling orders from Europe. M. EL N, 

EXAMPLE FOR THE LApDIES.—Mrs. E. E. Norton, 
Newcastle, Pa., has used her Wheeler & Wilson Ma- 
chine almost constantly since 1863; has earned and 
made the clothing of her family (nine children) with 
it, earning $2.50 a day the year round, besides at- 
tending to her household duties: has done every de- 
scription of sewing, even to piecing quilts ; has made 
three fine shirts a day, or three pairs of pantaloons 
ina day; and used the same needle a year at a time; 
and the machine now is as good as new. 


THE MamMMorTH CAVE OF KENTUCKY.—It is not 
our present purpose to say anything about this won- 
der of the world. We only wish to inform our read- 
ers that the hotel part of the establishment has now 
got into good hands. A more worthy couple than 
Mr. and Mrs. Graves, more kind and sociable people, 
we never met. They have always lived well, and 
been accustomed to the best society, having been in 
good circumstances up to the time of the war. You 
not alone meet the worthy host and hostess, but also 
an accomplished lady and gentleman. 

“Lapy CamELtia’s secret for beautifying and pre- 
serving the complexion. It removes freckles, pim- 
ples, sunburn, tan, ete,, and completely hides the 
| marks left by smallpox.’ 

We cut the above from one of our papers. We do 
not give the name, and the advertiser does not give 





the address. We pronounce the advertisement a 
| sheer humbug, and caution persons against sending 
| money to the advertiser. It simply promises impos- 
sibilities, and the mere fact that the advertiser 
does not give his address is strong evidence against 


him. 


A Cuicaco lady, who is trying to break herself of 
the habit of smoking, has put herself ou an allow- 
| ance of fifteen cigars a day. 
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AN ARTICLE UPON NosEs.—A candidate for Con- 
gressional honors said: “ These, gentlemen, are my 
settled convictions; but if they do not please, they 
can be altered.” We always thought that people’s 
noses were as settled as anything belonging to them, 
but it seems that they also can be altered if they do 
not happen to please. A Paris paper mentioned the 
other day that a Frenchman had invented a machine 
for the purpose; but ina London paper we observe 
that such a machine is already offered to the public, 
the address of the vendor given, and the price duly 
fixed at ten shillings and sixpence. “This contri- 
vance,” it is set forth, “applied to the nose for an 
hour daily, so directs the soft cartilage of which the 
member consists, that an ill-formed nose is quickly 
shaped to_perfection.”” Nay, more. We find in a 
number of.a ciever though defunct Quarterly, called 
the Rectangular Review, a statement, made on pro- 
fessional authority, that instruments of the kind 
have been known for some time past, and are in not 
uncommon use. The principal object, said the com- 
municant, “‘must be to be able to adjust the instru- 
ment in such a way as to give pressure in certain 
parts, but in those parts only. For instance, if the 
nose be thin at the point and large at the base, the 
pressure must not be at the tip, but at the base of 
the nose. And the difficulty has been in so con- 
triving an instrument that it might be set to any 
gauge, and kept at that until the object for which it 
has been used is attained. This difficulty is now 
overcome, and we are making neat instruments that 
ean be used without a disagreeable pressure, and 
that will effect the object in a remarkably short 
time.” Since this communication was made to the 
writer in the Rectangular, the machines seem to 
have become better known, and to judge by the ad- 
vertisements, they are likely to be better known 
still. With such means of defeating nature, what 
will become of the nose as an index of character? 
Fancy the great Duke of Wellington with a retroussé 
—who would have given him credit for military 
genius? He would probably have been neglected, 
and left the army in disgust. How, too, could Napo- 
leon have selected his generals, had they tampered 
with themselves ina similar way? Even in private 
life, inconveniences suggest themselves. How are 
we to be on our guard against a saucy young lady 
who chooses to mount a severe aquiline? or against 
a severe young lady who chooses to tempt you with 
aturn-up? But we suspect that these “‘improvers,”’ 
if they be practicable at all, can apply only to very 
early life. The cartilage of the nose in full-grown 
people must have a tolerably strong will of its own, 
and, one would fancy, is not to be forced out of its 
shape without some awkward consequences. As for 
ehildren, when very young their noses may be made 
much what their parents and nurses please; not, of 
course, as regards size, but as regards shape. In 
India you continually see native mothers and Ayahs 
manipulating the noses of the babies in their charge, 
those features being never allowed to grow wild, but 
subjected to training like a young tree. Hence, we 
may suppose the absence among most natives of 
India of the misshapen frontispieces which are so 
common in this country. 

Dr. LIVINGSTONE.—Now that this erratic old gen- 
tleman has been caught, won’t some one take charge 
of him and keep him at home? We do not believe 
that he knows how much he has cost the world in 
telegraphic communieations, and how he has an- 
noyed the people with his various findings and 
losings. 


A LOVER’s meter—meet her by moonlight. 





HOLLOWAY’s Musical MONTHLY for July is brim- 
ful of good things for the amateur musician, as well 
as the professional performer or singer. The two 
songs in the number are gems, the pieces for begin- 
ners are quite easy and pretty, and there is alsoa 
brilliant fantaisie which cannot fail to please ad- 
vanced players. We recommend this number to our 
readers as an excellent one. Let everybody send 
for it. Price 40 cents, or the three last numbers, $1. 
We continue to send by mail five back numbers of 
former volumes (all good music) for the very low 
price of $1, twenty cents to be added for postage. 
Address orders only to.'. Starr Holloway, Publisher, 
Box Post-Office, Philadelphia. 

New Sheet Music.—Bring me Blue Violets, beauti- 
ful song and chorus, by Coralie Bell, 30 cents. When 
First I Met You, by Clifford, 20. Mary Atherly, 
pretty song, 30. The Earth is Beautiful, Barrett, 30. 
Dolly Varden, popular song, 35, or with gay picture 
title, 50. Also, Mignon Mazourka, by Ohm, 30. 
Adeline Waltz, by Ohm, 30. Little Amazon March, 
beautifully illusirated, 50. Wyoming March, by 
Mack, for four hands, 35. Rhollo’s March, for four 
hands, 35. A beautiful piece sent gratis on all orders 
amounting to $1. Address orders only to Mr. Hollo- 
way, as above. 

A BENEFIT.—Some weeks since, some gentlemen 
of this city, with eyes uncommonly sharp, discerned 
such merits in the singer Brignoli, that they thought 
entitled him to a complimentary benefit. The usual 
forms were gone through, and a night appointed. 
That night arrived, and the benefit was postponed; 
another fixed, and the thing then collapsed. As it 
appeared that amongst the whole population of 
Philadelphia the only persons who could appreciate 
this ungraceful actor were the gentlemen who offered 
the benefit, the thing fell through because no one 
would take seats. Weare told that B. says he never 
will sing here again. Oh, if he only will keep his 
word! 

THE Gas SUNLIGHT APPARATUS is the latest and 
best application that has ever been presented to in- 
crease the illuminating power of gas. It is simply 
the application of a jet of gas over a glass bow] filled 
with water. The light shining through the water is 
intensely magnified, and produces a soft, cool, and 
pleasant light, exceedingly agreeable to the eye. 
We speak knowingly on this subject, as we have it 
in operation at our residence, and would not be 
without it. It is the only gaslight that we have 
truly enjoyed. They are cheap, and can be appended 
to any fixture in a few minutes. It does entirely 
away with the drop light, and consequently the un- 
pleasant odor of the flexible tube. It is the most 
efficient light in every respect that has been known 
or hitherto introduced to the public. Berford & 
Johnson, 1193 Broadway, New York, are the sole 
manufacturers. 


FLUNKEYISM CREEPING INTO THE CnouRCH.—The 
marriage of the daughter of a Reverend gentleman 
was announced last week. The dress of the bride is 
described; the names of the bridesmaids given, also 
a description of their dresses. The groomsmen’s 
names are also given, an account of the reception, 
and concludes as follows: ‘“*The presents were ex- 
hibited” (bad taste) “‘in one of the rooms of the sec- 
ond floor, and were both costly and handsome!” No 
doubt of it. What an example fora Reverend gen- 
tleman to set to his congregation! 

INCREDIBLE as it may seem, many of the richest 
planters in Jamaica live on coffee grounds. 
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HBRE are a heap of typographical errors:— 

A Western paper has an able corps of intelligent 
compositors, assisted by an intellectual proof-reader. 
It apologizes for the following: “ a Eulogy” for 
“Gray’s Elegy;’ “* Attorney-General A. Kerman” 
for “ Attorney-General Akerman;”’ “fortitude of 
cats” for “ fortitude of Cato ;’ “ tropic performances 
of the Commune” for “tragic performances of the 
Commune ;” “‘a handsome testament” for “hand- 
some treatment ;’’ “tall except Hangerson”’ for “all 
except hangers on;” “the veritable Miss Cowell” for 
“the versatile Miss Cowell; “setter pup” for “‘let- 
ter press ;” “gray frogs’ for “gray fogs;” “mental 
labor” for “menial labor.” The “apology” is ac- 
companied by the following addendum by the proof- 
reader: “Four lines from the beginning of the sec- 
ond paragraph of the above article will be found the 
expression ‘how the humor or the pathos has been 
taken out,’ ete. When it came from the compositor 
it read, ‘how the humor on the parks has been,’ ete. ; 
but the much-abused proof-reader managed to cap- 
ture that one at any-rate.”’ 


A pedantic writer on an Indianapolis paper tried 
to “show off” by constructing a paragraph in which 
he could say “the medical students are Burking the 
dogs for anatomical purposes.” The printer stripped 
him of his robe of — by making the remarks read 
“the rhedical students are barking the dogs,” etc. 
The writer, deep in humiliation, now explains to his 
perplexed readers that ‘“‘Burking” is something 
done to the dog, while barking is something the dog 
does himself. 


A LECTURER intended to advertise that he would 
deliver a lecture on “* Michael Angelo,”’ but the paper 
made it “ Nicked Angels,” and thereat he was dis- 
gusted. 

Here is another:— 

A typo made us last night use the expression 
“buttered thunder.” This is a sort of thunder o 
which, up to last night, we had not heard. The 
word should have been “ muttered.”—London Ad- 
vertiser. The explanation was hardly necessary. 
Doubtless the printer had an idea that “buttered 
thunder” had some affinity to “ greased lightning.” 
—TZoronto Ledger. 

THE following illustration is given of etiquette in 
the time of Louis XV. :— 


“In the queen’s apartment there were two cham- 
bers. One day the queen saw a speck of dust on her 
bed and showed it to Madame de Luynes, her maid 
of honor. The latter sent for the valet-de-chambre, 
bed-maker to the queen, that he might show it to 
the valet-de-chambre, bed-maker to the king. The 
latter arrived at the end of an hour, but said that 
the dust was none of his business, because the bed- 
makers of the king made up the common bed of the 
— but were forbidden to touch the state bed. 

meg oy the dust must be removed by the ofli- 
cers of the household. The queen gave orders that 
they should be sent for, and every day for two 
months she asked if the dust had been brushed off, 
but they had not found out whose duty it was to re- 
move the speck. Finally the queen took up a feather 
duster and brushed it off. Great was the scandal 
thereof, but no one dreamed of blaming the absence 
of the officers; they only found that the queen had 
been wanting in etiquette.” 


FrRoM the Philadelphia Inquirer :— 


Gopey’s Lapy’s Boox.—No magazine has a firmer 
hold upon the ladies than this, the present number 
of which is rich in attractive features. It is full of 
fashionable intelligence, telling all about the latest 
styles of dress, imparts much information relative to 
fancy work of every description, contains many 
receipts and hints of value to housekeepers, and be- 
yond all this a variety of well-written reading matter 
with which to wile away leisure hours. 


“* AN announcement was made that printed copies 
of the ‘ New Articles of Religion’ would be furnished 
to members.”’ 

The above appears in a report of the Methodist 
Conference meeting in New York, May 10th. May 
we hope that in the “New Articles of Religion” 
there may be one that will do justice to Rev. Mr. 
Lanahan. 





Brppigs to the rescue. The last strike:— 


TRADE UNIONISM IN THE SERVANTS’ HALL.—On 
Friday week a meeting of domestic servants resident 
in Dundee, Scotland, and neighborhood, was held. 
The Dundee Advertiser says: “Two girls addressed 
the meeting at some length, contending that the 
domestic servants were entitled to a half-holiday 
weekly and a free Sabbath every fortnight. They 
stated that they saw nothing to prevent such an ar- 
rangement being carried out; but if there really was 
anything to prevent all the servants getting away 
on one day, a full holiday once a fortnight might be 
substituted. Then it was considered that if the ser- 
vants got up at six o’clock in the morning, and went 
to bed at ten, there would be sufficient time to do 
all the work required of them; while it was strongly 
argued that no labor should be performed on Sunday 
except what was absolutely necessary. It was de- 
clared that on the Sabbath there was usually special 
cooking, and that hence a great amount of labor was 
entailed on the servants which they did not experi- 
ence on the other days of the week; and that the 
Sabbath, therefore, entailed an amount of drudgery 
which was unbearable. A long and animated dis- 
cussion afterwards was held as to the restrictions 
which were placed upon the wearing apparel of the 
servants. It was contended that if they were com- 

relled to wear what was generally known as a ‘ flag,’ 

it should be at the expense of the mistress. The 
— was, however, that it ought not to be worn 
at all. The stipulations as to what should be worn 
in the way of dress and jewelry were also considered, 
and it was thought the mistress had no right to in- 
terfere with their —— in any way so long as it 
was paid for. Some humorous remarks were made 
as to the stringency with which mistresses inquired 
into the character of their servants. It was pointed 
out that they were perfectly omnipotent in their 
control of their servants’ career; and it was urged 
that it was high time that the domestic servants 
should form themselves into an organization, 
whereby they would be enabled to secure informa- 
tion not only-regarding the characters of those who 
might become their employers, but also respecting 
their general temper and conduct. It was agreed to 
form an association.” 

“TH ladies in Russia are very anxious to marry, 
because they have no liberty before marriage. The 
are kept constantly under the paternal eye until 
given up to their husbands, and then they take their 
own course. Almost as soon as a girlis born in the 
better rank of society, her parents begin to prepare 
the dowry she must have when she goes to her hus- 
band. She must furnish everything for an outfit in 


| life, even to a dozen new shirts for her coming 


husband.” 

That last item about the dozen new shirts is rather 
a good thing for the husband. We guess he allows 
his stock to run low just before marriage. 


THEY did not make quite sure of their man :— 

“The English Anti-Tobacco Society, desiring prac- 
tical evidence of the evil effects of tobacco, took into 
their service Professor Newman. This gentleman 
had never used tobacco in any form, and the agree- 
ment was that he should take a good smoke, get 
sick, and then describe his horrible sensations in a 
course of lectures. In fulfilment of this, the profes- 
sor smoked a pipe for half an hour, but, singularly 
enough, instead of getting sick, awoke to the fact 
that he had discovered a new source of pleasure 
and, far from being utterly disgusted, has continue 
to smoke ever since, greatly to the discouragement 
of the society.” 


HeERz is the advertisement of an obliging trades- 
man, cut from an English paper :— 

“Urgent mourning. ‘On receipt of letter or tele- 
gram,’ mourning goods will be forwarded to all parts 
of England on approbation—no matter the distance 
—with an excellent-fitting dressmaker (if required). 
without extra charge. eter Robinson’s general 
mourning warehouse.” 

THE following speech was made ¥ the winner of 
a prize in a foot race: ‘Gentlemen, I have won this 
cup by the use of my legs; I trust I may never lose 
the use of my legs by the use of this cup.” And a 
very good speech it was. 
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IN THE Doctor’s WalrtrNe-RooM.— Waiting is 
never a very amusing process, but to any one who 
can find humor in watching his fellow men the 
first hour in a physician's waiting-room is amusing 
enough. The room is crowded, and it is odd to see 
with what very various sorts of people it is crowded. 
There is the opulent, rubicund banker, wondering 
what can have been the matter with his head of late 
There is the pale, broken-down widow. There is 
the young fashionable, with his eye-glass, tapping 
impatiently at the window. There is the gray, quie 
old fellow, who looks as if he made a home of the 
waiting-room. There is always a parson, dyspeptic, 
overworked, talkative. A belle of last season nes- 
tles under the imposing shade of her mamma. A 
young husband and wife are watching nervously 
over a wailing little child. The retiring figure be- 
hind the scagliola has the air of a governess. The 
odd thing is that the buik of the “patients” look as 
well as people can look. They come in, facing the 
whole battery of eyes, with a certain air of gayety 
and commonplace, as if they were paying a morning 
call. When their turn comes, they leave the room 
with @ look of absolute unconcern. Here and there 
is a pale face or a flush of color that means pain; or 
a look of weariness, or the nervous change of place 
that marks the hypochondriac; or a low, hollow 
cough. But most of the sregnentoss of a doctor’s 
waiting-room have an air of health and strength 
that sets us wondering what sage them there. 
We begin to understand that looks have very little 
to do with the matter, to suspect that the world of 
healthy-looking | ay one meets in the street may, 
after all, be no really healthier than the crowd in 
the waiting-room. Then we begin to wonder what 
is the secret terror—the dark, hidden history, of 
each. That dull brain of the banker, is it the result 
of a sudden increase of wealth, or the result of some 
terrible “Black Monday?” e look at the two 
young parents drawn ther over their little child, 
and ask whether that is the last bond that binds 
them sogmehet, and wonder whether they are cling- 
ing to the one frail tie that hinders their lives from 
driving apart over the life-sea. To the governess, 
pale, patient behind the pillar, the decision of that 
nore may bring ruin, starvation, death. The 
girl of the season is doomed, it may be, never to see 
&@ season again. 

There is one man that knows all these meowringg 
who, when he has done hearing one sad tale—or i 
may be telling it—simply ings his study-bell and 
hears another. How does he hear them? Isa doc- 
tor’s sympathy blunted by the constant presence of 
moral n, as it is by familiarity with physical 
pain? e remembers the gay, genial, noble-tem- 
pered gentleman about whose kindness and self- 
sacrifice the world has a thousand tales to tell, and 
all suspicion of hard-heartedness vanishes away. 
But the problem remains, how delicacy of feeling 
can survive the daily pressure of what the doctor 
= calls “cases.” Perhaps it is to the doctor 
himself the pressure is actually broken by that word 
“case.” To him the patient issomething more than 
a patient whom it is his duty to get well again, or even 
that of an unfortunate aes with whose troubie 
he is necessarily brought in contact. He is an object 
of scientific interest. Every phase of bis disease, 
py" symptom of his accident, every new accession 
or alleviation of pain, is with the physician an illus- 
tration of some physical law, or a new light thrown 
on some fresh theory, or a confirmation or a refuta- 
tion of some accepted doctrine. The world of medi- 
cine is a world of controversies—controversies the 
more difficult to decide from the very variety and 
complexity of the phenomena of life and disease. A 
new case Inay be a weapon to fling at any opponent. 
or 4 conclusive demonstration of the truth of tha 
opponent’s system. But it always has, as it were, 
its scientific little pigeon-hole to fit into. The doc- 
tor’s quiet nod as you describe symptom after sym 
tom, his prevision of this feeling or that feeling, his 
gentle corrections of some erroneous recollection, 
some exaggerated overstatement, convey gradually 
an impression that to his mind you are, in one way, 
simply another example of an nvariable formula. 
He could take down his book and show you the class, 
the species, to which you belong. But even as an 
object of scientific interest you have your individual 
as well as your general value. Each case has its 
own cial peculiarities, its particular develop- 
ment, its varying phenomena. Every prescription 
is more or less an experiment, though an experiment 


ba: On ascertained laws. The doctor keeps his 
finger gently, but firmly, on his case, as the seaman 





keeps his hand on rope or rudder, watching its pro- 
ress with an eye ahead for possible squalls, tackin 
his way and that way to meet sudden gusts of wind. 
He has had his hours of doubt, of error. experiments 
that fail, desperate expedients that rescue at the 
very last, alternations of triumph and Sengnes 
ment, inexplicable successes, inexplicable defeats. 
But out of all he ey something for science. 
He parts from the sobbing group around the death- 
bed to jot down the special incidents of the disease 
for some medical journal. While you are thanking 
him for your recovery, he is striving to explain to 
himself a revival so contrary totheory. But he is 
not the less human because he is scientific. On the 
contrary, he is the more. It is, in fact, the scientific 
interest of each case that individualizes it, that pre- 
vents medicine from pan Rae mere routine of 
ills, that, by keeping the mind always awake, pre- 
vents the finer sympathies of the affections from 
sleeping. The doctor’s triumph in the prescription 
that saves a child, only quickens the joy with which 
he gives him back to his mother. His disappoint- 
ment over the breakdéwn of some favorite theory, 
tones, as it were, his mind to share the sorrow 
around the dead. 

It is @ curious topic of speculation how the books 
come together on a doctor’s table. In Swiss hotels 
@ very curious library often grows up out of the 
leavings of over-burdened travellers. We have 
sometimes wondered whether the books of the 
waiting-room are bequests of patients suffering from 
various forms of mental alienation. There is a 
“Book of Beauty.” There is a book of sermons. 
There is a copy 0 — speeches. A treatise on 
Gout lies on the top of a much-thumbed volume of 
the Idyls. Beside them lies the second volume of 
the last fashionable novel. Across the table, bound 
in green and gold, is the “Shorn Lamb; or, Christian 
Resignation,” a present from the authoress. The 
parson is deep in the book of sermons. The gov- 
erness has been trying the “Shorn Lamb,” and has 
put itdown. The rubicund banker is turning overa 
volume with Doré’s illustrations, and muttering 
from time to time “Insane! quite insane!” For our 
own part, we seize the “Golden Treasury” and 
plunge into “ Alexander’s Feast.” But not even the 
genius of Dryden can charm away the tedium of 
such a morning as this. There is a general air of 
fidgetiness, of impatience about the room. The ex- 
quisite has given up drummjng on the window, and 
is pensively contemplating his boots. The man of 
business has twice compared his watch in a suarrel- 
some sort of way with the clock. The old stager, 
accustomed to the ware of waiting-rooms, sleeps 
lightly, awakening with a gleam of hope at each 
opening of the door. One after another disappears, 
and yet the room seems just as full as before. The 
banker slams his Doré, and wants to know what is 
the good of an cagggement if one is kept waiting the 
whole morning. The portly mamma rings the bell 
to inquire when the doctor will “really” be able to 
attend to her suffering daughter. The governess 
looks nervously at her watch, as if it were very 
nearly the hour for her pupil. Every head goes up 
when the doors open, and everybody looks very angry 
at finding it is not his turn. On this question of 
succession, indeed, bitter suspicions begin to prevail. 
It is darkly hinted that the dignified servant in 
whose hands are our destinies is accessible to bribes. 
The suspicion becomes a revolt when the fashionable 
young fellow, after an‘interview with that function- 
ary, is promised to “see the doctor next.” The girl 
ef the season rises with majesty, and thinks “we 
may as well go home.” A portly person with a mas- 
sive watch-chain dashes down the Daily Telegraph 
and denounces with mote this system of “ favori- 
tism.” All glare at the dignified servant, and the 
dignified servant, with a bland indifference to proba- 
bilities, | ay tay each remonstrant that the doctor 
will see him in a few minutes. The third repetition 
of this assurance is received with general derision. 
The man with the watch-chain points indignantly to 
the undeniable evidence of the clock. The old 
stager simply wakes up from sleep, inquires ‘“‘ My 
turn?” and nods Guietly again. It is at that moment 
of general insurrection that the finger of the bland 
functionary points to my remote corner, and I find 
there is an end even to waiting for the doctor. 


A Lapy had her dress trimmed with “ bugles” be- 
fore going toa ball. Her little daughter wanted to 
know if the bugles would blow when she danced. 
“Oh, no!” said mother, “ papa will do that when he 
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A SMALL COTTAGE. 
Drawn expressly for Godey’s Lady’s Book, by Isaac H. Hosps & Son, Architects, 809 and 811 Chestnut Street, 
Jormerly 436 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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THE above design is acheap small cottage. It can 
be built for about $1500, and in some secluded situa- 
tion be very appropriate and beautiful. The plans 
themselves explain the size of the rooms. 





FIRST STORY. 


First Story.—A living room, 14 by 10 feet ; B porch 
6 feet 6 inches by 4 feet 9 inches; C hall, 9 feet 6 
inches by 5 feet 6 inches; D kitchen, 12 by 10 feet. 

Second Story.—H principal chamber, 14 by 10 feet, 
I hall, 9 feet 6 inches by 5 feet 6 inches; PP cham- 
bers, io by 7 feet. 


The architectural tastes in the United States have 
undergone very considerable changes since the year 
1862, when we commenced these illustrations in 
GODEY’'s LADY’s Book, and these we have , 
regularly every month, with few exceptions. Shortly 
after we commenced these illustrations, we dis- 








covered a law of quantities, that is peculiarly adapted 


aA tae Soke ass ~~ = 
to the wants of this age, and particularly the United 
States. By the aid of this law, which is founded 
upon the ratios discovered in the human figure, and 
in a manner similar to that practised by the Greeks, 





SECOND STORY. 


Vitrareous tells us that they took a man, and, by a 
commensuration, they built the Doric order; from a 
matron, they constructed the Ionic; and from a vir- 
gin, the Corinthian order; but the manner of the 
erformance was left unexplained. The laws of 
1armony discovered by usare precisely similar. We 
discovered a positive law, and that enables us to 
construct orders of arrangement peculiar to them- 
selves, and each composition becomes, as it were, a 
tune in music. This is why we have no failure in 
our works, and we make this statement that we can 
bring out of any work more beauty, and at a less 
expense of ornament, than any who have not similar 
laws to govern them in their labors. 
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Tue following sensible article we copy from the 
Philadelphia Inquirer, and we commend it to the 
attention of all parents. It isa wrong that should 
be remedied :— 


“ LEARNING AT Home, REcITING AT SCHOOL.—A 
cotemporary concludes an able and instructive arti- 
cle upon our defective educational system with the 
declaration that the great need of the time is for 
schools and not for mere recitation rooms. We sup- 
pose nothing could more surprise a stranger, con- 
versant with the educational systems of Europe, than 
to be told that the great bare rooms of our school 
buildings are devoted to school purposes. They are 
as free from any evidence of such an object as human 
ingenuity can render them. There are deal desks 
an ae & bare floor, and four bare walls. The 
sug nothing whatever to the pupil doomed to sit 
in them during certain hours of the day. The ab. 
sence of instructive objects is everywhere remark- 
able, and no one very seriously pretends that the 
school-room is a school-room, but one set apart for 
recitations of iessons already learned elsewhere. 

“It is true that our common cducational plan is not 
80 old a one that perfection ought to be looked for in 
its development; but it is old cnough to be less 
faulty than it nowis. Forinstance, the school ought 
to be the teacher of the pupil, and not the mere 
hearer of lessons taught elsewhere, as it nowis. The 
pupil carries daily to and from the dreary recitation- 
room (called something clse) armfuls of ks. The 
tasks, not graduated to the stronger or weaker in- 
tellect, but given to all alike, without discrimination, 
are to be learned at home, under the cyc of the 
parent. The teacher in the recitation-room gives, at 
the close of one day, the lessons which the pupil 
recites on the next. There the teacher's duty, ac- 
cording to the pea ends; he or she sets the lesson, 
hears it, and then washes his or her hands of the 
whole business. The men and women who are paid 
to teach our children do not teach them; the teach- 
ing is all done at home and by others. A school 
ought to be a place in which a child should begin 
and end the course of studies. When he leaves it, at 
the close of the day, he should do so with the con- 
sciousness that his day’s tasks were finished, and not 
with the feeling that he must employ all his own time 
and a large part of his parents’ in preparation for the 
next day’s recitations. 

“The whole system is as hurtful to the child as it is 
onerous upon the parent. It takes from the former 
the feeling which every child should have of absolute 
rest from work during certain hours of the day. In 
the school-room the time is spent upon hard benches, 
where the mere sense of confinement without em- 
peymens is torture to an active brain; but there can 

no employment beyond an occasional recitation, 
because education does not go on in the school-room, 
but at home. Children learn readily to hate school, 
not because of the work that it requires of them 
there, but because it sits them down in the enforced 
idleness of the school-room during the sunshine, to 
compel them to study by night at home. 

“The whole plan is so bad that it should be reme- 
died. Teaching and learning should be done in 
school, and not out of it, and if recitations cannot go 
on in the same building, then by all means let them 
be heard at home, and the teaching and learning be 
pursued in the school. Or, in other words, let the 
present plan be reversed.” 


A “DOLLY VARDEN Cough Elixir” is announced, 
Dolly Varden horseshoe, Dolly Varden dog collar, 
Dolly Varden razor strops, and, running the thing in 
the ground, are Dolly Varden metallic coffins. 


“THE new style of collar for gentlemen is simply 
terrific. They are an economical article, however, 
as with moderately mee pantaloons they do away 
with all necessity for a shirt.’’ 

So says the Hartford Times. Said collar has not 
got to this city yet. It must be a local Yankeeism. 


A PLATE of ice cream taken leisurely, while seated 
at a table in pleasurable conversation, is a far safer 
quencher of thirst than a glass of ice water, or any 
other ice-cold liquid; the ice cream is, in addition, 
stimulating and nutritious, thus invigorating, cool- 
ing, and strengthening the system at the same time. 





THE North American of this city says our Lolipop 
series is a fortunate advance in magazine illustra- 
tions. 


“GopeEy’s Lapy’s Book for May advances Mrs. 
Lolipop's party to the ball—Mrs. Lolipop introducing ; 
the music and dancers both at work; a few convers- 
ing, and pup occupying the front centre in a heaven 
of do zyzed amazement. The etching is not only cor- 
rect, but highly expressive and well individualized. 
Without any m ghty burden of any kind or any pre- 
tensions, this series is a most fortunate advance in 
magazine illustrations, and may, we trust, pioneer 
even better things. Marion Harland, Ss. Annie 
Frost, Mrs. Denison, Montgomery Preston, and G. 
B. are responsible for the stories. The work depart- 
ment, like all of its companions, is well filled.” 


THE penalty of poor clothes :— 


*“*T can never get any bargains,’ says 2 woman in 
the Indianapolis Hvening Journal. ‘I can gcarcely 
get waited upon. If I ask for thread, it is,“* What 
number?” and if for dress goods, I am invariabl 
shown the poorest quality at the highest rates. 
chit of a boy whom I asked for dress-braid, wanted 
to know “how many pieces?” At the same time,.a 
fashionably-dressed woman (she was not a lady) 
came in, and three or four salesmen _flew to wait on 
her. She tossed over hundreds of dollars’ worth of 
silks and laces and did not buy acent’s worth. I 
had fifty dollars in my purse.’ It may be some con- 
solation for the fair protestant to know that sucha 
method of treating plainly-dressed ladies is not con- 
fined to the Indianapolis store clerks.” 


Is it not a reproach to Christianity that it takes an 
army of infidel Turks to keep the three Christian de- 
nominations from quarrelling at the Holy Sepulchre 
at Jerusalem? Only one of the Christian sects is al- 
lowed to worship in the temple at one time; other- 
wise fighting would take place and the Turks forced 
to interfere. 

WHat ingratitude: “A rich old bachelor became 
tired of his state of single-blessedness, and wanted 
some one to nurse him when he had the gout.” That 
is the way the victim’s story begins, and now let us 
see how he tified his ambition. “He meta fond 
mamma with many daughters. She divined his de- 
sire and sounded the praises of sweet Jemima, tle 
eldest, who was renowned asa nurse. He was told 
that she was just out of herteens. He thought she 
looked thin, but was assured that she was only fa- 
tigued with nursing a sick relative who had the 

out. He saw her ealy in dim lights; he wavered, 

e hesitated, he was lost. The bride spent her 
honeymoon nursing her gouty husband, who, as 
soon as she had cured him, turned around and sued 
the mother for fraud, inasmuch as she had passed 
her daughter off asa girl just out of her teens, when, 
in truth, she was over thirty, and had false hair, 
false teeth, etc. He recovered the damages he 
claimed, and also kept his wife, from whom he had 
no idea of parting.” 


We can only surmise that he did not get much 
nursing during his next attack of gout. 

ADVERTISEMENTS read very curious sometimes. 
Here is one evidently from a raw girl:— 

“A Protestant girl wants cooking or chamber- 
work.” 

Here is another: “A girl wants washing.” Why 
proclaim itin an advertisement? The thing is bad 
enough in itself. It is probable that she wants to get 
some clothes to wash. 

Perhaps this goes ahead of the others :— 

“ Fifty dollars will be paid to any person who will, 
in a short time, convert a shy, low-speaking man, 
into an impertinent, loud talker. Address R. H.” 

WHAT MAY BE EXPECTED.—The Southern papers 
speak of a young girl four years of age who can 
play any tune on the piano after having heard it 
once played. Won't they please keep her in the 
South? 
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PLEASANT PINE PLAINS, ALA., May, 1872. 

Mr. L. A. GoDEY: It may surprise you to receive 
a letter from these parts, especially from one you 
are not at all acquainted with, but I hope you will 
not take it amiss when I give you my reasons for do- 
ing so, because I know it is a delightful task to you, 
Mr. Godey, to tell us all about the fashions. Well, 
one day last week Mrs. Humphreys gave a quilting, 
and invited all of us women folks about here, and 
we all went, of course, one and all, old and young, 
and we had a jolly time. Now Mrs. Humphreys, 
she’s a highflier at fashion, like that Mrs. Boffin 
that Mr. Dickens writes about, and she takes the 
Lapy’s Book. Mrs. Humphreys is a very portly 
woman, sure. Well, of course all of the girls must 
look at the Lapy’s Book and discuss the fashions, 
and they are all mightily taken with the idea of hav- 
ing a Dolly Varden, but nobody here has got the 
patterns to make them, and the girls say if they go 
to work and make them by guess they are afraid 
they will make a botch of it. So they all chattered 
and chattered like a flock of blackbirds, and at last 
persuaded me to write to you, as they say Iam the 
best letter-writer in the settlement, and ask you to 
send them the pattern to cut a Dolly Varden by. 
(And I think if you will accommodate them, that I 
can make up a club for the Lapy’s BooK here 
quicker than wink). They say there is plenty of 
curtain calico down to the store, and that Mr. Snip- 
sus, the storekeeper, will sell it cheap, for it has 
been on his hands a long time, but now it will be 
just the thing to make Doliy Vardens out of. Some 
of it has large tropical leaves and flowers on it, and 
some has great bunches of magnified hollyhocks and 
peonies, and I don’t know what all. Won’t Mr. 
Snipsus be glad Dolly Vardens have come in fashion! 

Old Miss Cally Salerhorn, who is always invited to 
the quiltings because she is a great quilter, spoke up 


and says she: “I think sech garments must be | 


awful lookin’ things, and it would be perfectly ree- 
dic’lous to wear ‘em. If I was to see a passel of 
wimmen comin’ to meetin’ with them thar things 
on, I'd take to my heels.” But shaw! nobody minds 
her, an old cross-grained, spiteful old thing! What 
does she know about the fashions? I suppose it 
would not look “ reedic’lous” to “ take to her heels.” 


The girls asked me to say to you also, Mr. Godey, | 


please to inform them what sort of stuff is Peekay, 
because they don’t know, for such a thing has not 
invaded Pleasant Pine Plains yet. Susan Littlegrow 
has been to visit her relations, and heard them talk- 
ing about Peekay, but she would not ask them, be- 
cause they might think she wasignorant. I told her 
it was my opinion that it was some kind of stuff with 


pictures of mountains, with sharp, high peaks all | 


over it, and was intended to make Dolly Vardens 
out of, Sally Sapiens (now Sally Sapiens has been 
off to boarding-school, and thinks she knows lots of 
things) Sally Sapiens, she said that you, Mr. Godey, 
wrote about it in your LADY’s Book, and that it was 
spelt p-i-q-u-e, accent akew, or something, but I 
told her I knowed better, that word was called pika 
or picky, and if she had been off to school and studied 
French and larnt to play on the piano forty, some- 
body else had sqme common sense. I thought I 
would pluck her feathers a little, for Iam a mighty 


plain spoken woman, Mr. Godey, but the little chit | 


just laughed ang laughed till I thought it was right 
impertinent and showed bad manners. 

Now, Mr. Godey, be sure to send the patterns, for 
there is to be a wedding in the settlement soon, and 
all the girls want to wear Dolly Vardens to the in- 
fair, and then Mr. Snipsus would be in high spirits, 
Iam sure. Respectfully, 

Mary ANN WorRTHY. 


VOL. LXxxv.—7 


VERSES FOR A HOT DAY. 


Ou for a lodge in a garden of cucumbers! 
Oh for an iceberg or two at control! 

Oh for a vale which at mid-day the dew cumbers! 
Oh for a pleasure trip up to the Pole! 


Oh for a little one-story thermometer, 
With nothing but Zeroes all ranged in a row! 
Oh for a big double-barreled hygrometer, 
To measure this moisture that rolls from my brow! 


Oh that this cold world were twenty times colder! 
(That’s irony red hot, it seemeth to me). 

Oh for a turn of its dreaded cold shoulder! 
Oh what a comfort an ague would be! 


‘A SARCASTIC Ohio editor notices that ‘last even- 
ing the beautiful daughter of Mr. Lovepuff, the ac- 
complished and gentlemanly wagon-maker of this 
vicinity, was united in wedlock to George Beerstat, 
the talented artist, whose charming landscapes are 
upon the dashboard of every buggy ever turned out 
of his father-in-law’s shop. and who at striping car- 
riage-wheels has no peer living since Rubens died.’ ” 


This is what Northern fiunkies call a marriage in 
high life. 


GoDEY’s LADY’s BOOK has, during the past year, 
been giving a series of cartoons, ‘Miss Lolipop’s 
| — ’ by Bensell, in which there is concentrated a 
| great deal of both fact and fancy. They are not 
| caricatures, and yet one sees many points which 
| elicit a merry laugh. With the coming of spring, 
| GoDEY will be in great demand, and we have no 
| fears but he will prove equal to the emergency.— 
| Rhode Island Schoolmaster. 


A RoMAN correspondent of one of our papers con- 
veys the following important intelligence :— 

“TI saw to-day, while paying a visit to Abbé Liszt, 

| a copy of Chopin's cunn ng. right handin marble. It 
| was most remarkable. he knuckle of the third 
| finger, which was beautiful, was greatly depressed, 
| and the knuckle of the little finger enlarged. But 
| more of this in my next letter.” 
But what has caused the beautiful knuckle (just 
think of a beautiful knuckle!) of the third finger to 
| be greatly depressed; and the knuckle of the little 
| finger enlarged? We knuckle under to the conun- 
| drum. 





Says the Savannah News:— 
mw Ringgit *Sonnit toa Violet’ is good ; 
but it is an invariable rule among newspapers to 
| publish no original poetry unless it is paid for in 
advance. The idea of making ‘heifer’ rhyme to 
ae is something unique, and would no doubt 
make asensation. Our usual price for original poetry 
| is eight dollars a line; but, as there are extenuating 
circumstances in your favor, we will print — for 
seven and a half. We have unsurpassed facilities for 
| doing this kind of work. 


Our charges are not as high—in fact, we don’t 
charge anything. From the quantity of poetry we 
receive, we might do a thriving business if we made 
a charge. 


“THE royal plate at Windsor, which is kept in a 
tolerably-sized room and an adjoining closet, ix 
| valued at $8,750,000. There is one gold service, formed 
| by George 1V., to dine one hundred and thirty guests. 
| Some pieces were taken from the Spanish Armada. 
|} some brought from India, Burmah, China. There 
are thirty dozen of om oa which cost twenty-six gui- 

| neas each plate. This is only a portion of the roya! 
| wealth of England in this item of domestic necessity. 
| In the Tower of London are all manner of gold salt. 
| cellars, drinking-cups, spoons, ete., which in value 
| represent an itional million or so.”’ 


The interest of the above, at six per cent., is 
$525,000. This amount is lost annually, which migh: 
be applied to the starving millions of England. 
War is it that coal sometimes does not burn well 
of an evening? Because it’s late. 
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SOME HINTS. 


In remitting, try to procure a draft, and don’t fail 
to indorse it; or a Post-office order. 

Address L. A. Godey, Philadelphia, Pa. That is 
sufficient. 

If a lady is the writer, always prefix Mrs. or Miss 
to her signature, that we may know how to address 
a reply. 

Town, County, and State always in your letter. 

If you want your Book sent to another post-office, 
state to what office it is sent to at the time you write. 

When a number of the Lapy’s Book is not re- 
ceived, write at once for it: don’t wait until the end 
of the year. 

When inclosing money, do not trust to the sealing 
matter on an envelope, but use a wafer in addition. 

When you send money for any other publication, 
we pay it over to the publisher, and there our re- 
sponsibility ceases. 

We can always supply numbers for back years. 

Subscriptions may commence with any number of 
the year. 

Let the names of the subscribers and your own 
signature be written so that they can be easily made 
out. ? 

MARRIAGE IN HicH Lirs.—What a humbug is this 
heading! Read what follows it. Perhaps some 
Congressman or some Brigadier-Generai has mar- 
ried the daughter of some merchant. Well, perhaps 
that is high life. 


SPLENDID CHROMOS at less than half the price 
asked in the stores :— 


ASKING A BLESSING.” Painted by Professor 
Jordan. Size 20% by 15. Price $'.00. 
= Ay ; but wait, good wife, a minute; 
have first a word to say: 
Do you know what day to-day is? 
other, *tis our wedding-day! 


“ Just as now, we sat at supper 
When the guests had gone away; 
You sat that side, I sat this side, . 
Forty years ago to-day! 
*Then what plans we laid together ; 
What brave things I meant to do! 
Could we dream to-day would find us 
At this table—me and you? 


“ Better so, no doubt—and yet I 
Sometimes think—I cannot tell— 
Had our ere yes! I know, dear; 
Yes, He th all things well. 


“Well, we’ve had our joys and sorrows; 
Shared our smiles as well as tears; 
And—the best of all—I ’ve had your 
Faithful love for forty years! 


“ Poor we’ve been, but not forsaken ; 
Grief we ’ve known, but never shame— 

“ Father, for Thy endless mercies 
Still we bless Thy Holy Name !”’ 

“ISN'T SHE PRETTY?” Painted by the cele- 
brated Lily M. Spencer. Size 12% by 16%. Price 
$2.50. 

*‘ MOUNT MERINO.”—Sunset on the Hudson. 
Painted by Arthur Ponton. Size 19% by 10%. Price 
$2.50. 

“UNDER THE MISTLETOE.” Price $2.50. 

“THE OFFER.” Price $2.50. Size 12 by 17. 

“THE ACCEPTANCE.” Price $2.50. Size 12 
by 17. 


We will pay the postage on all the pictures. These 
beautiful parlor ornaments must be seen to be appre- 
ciated. They far exceed any chromos yet published. 
Address L. A. Gopry, Philadelphia. 





To accommodate our subscribers, we will club 
with Arthur’s Home Magazine and Children’s Hour 
at the following prices :— 


The receipt of $4.00 will pay for Godey’s Lady’s 
Book and Arthur’s Home Magazine one year. 

The receipt of $8.50 will pay for Godey’s Lady’s 
Book and Children’s Hour one year. 

Five Doilars will Pn, for Godey’s Lady’s Book, 
Home Magazine, and Children’s Hour one year. 


Arthur’s Home Magazine is the best $2 magazine 
published. The Children’s Hour is the best juvenile 


magazine. 

For Six Dollars we will send the Lady’s Book one 
year, and pay for Holloway’s Musical Monthly one 
year, to be sent to the person remitting us the 
money. 


WHEN we receive money for a club, we pay that 
money over, and there our responsibility ceases. If 
a number is not received, write to the pablisher of 
the missing magazine. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


ApprgEss “Fashion Editress, care L. A. Goter, 
Philadelphia.” Mrs. Hale is not the Fashion - 


tress. 
No order attended to unless the cash accompa 


All persons requiring answers by mail must send 
a post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to 
be sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 


stage. 

Pe particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be 
made out of post-marks. 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
any particular number must send their request at 
least two months previous to the date of publication 
qf that number. 

T. J. R.—Sent articles by express April 22d. 

Mrs. McMc.—Sent gold watch by express 22d. 

Mrs. F. T. L.—Sert anges or express 22d. 

Mrs. M. B. D.—Sent pattern 29th. 

Mrs. J. A. L.—Sent rubber gloves 29th. 

S. M. C.—Sent pattern 29th. 

A. C. C.—Sent diaper May 7th. 

Miss H. P.—Sent articles es 9th. 

Mrs. M. B.—Sent pattern 9th. 

Dr. H. B.—Sent sl peese + express 9th. 

Mrs. F. A.—Sent pattern 16th. 

J. B.—Sent pattern 16th. 

Mrs. C. F. M.—Sent pattern 16th. 

M. A. G.—Sent pattern 16th. 

J. B. 8—Sent pattern 16th. 

M. H. B.—Sent pattern 16th. 

Mrs. 8. C.—Sent pattern 16th. 

Mrs. L. MeC.—Sent pattern 16th. 

Miss C. W. S.—Sent sleeve-buttons by express 22d. 

H. T. Z.—The preparation you opens, of is harmless 
to use on the skin. 2. Exercise in the open air as 
much as possible, and eat plenty of fruit and milk. 
3. We would advise you not to use anything on your 


hair. 

Victoria.—Glycerine soap is said to be very good. 
Your second question has been frequently answered 
before in the k. <A lady always lets a gentleman 
— her up stairs, follow her in coming down 
stairs. 

Mrs. M. E. G.—You did not inclose a stamp for re- 
ply but we decline. 

attie.—Look at Webster’s Dictionary. You wil 
not only find the definition, but the way to spell the 


word. 

Miss H. P.—The authors of “Consistency, thou art 
a jewel” and “* a lost to sight, to memory dear,” 
have been subject of inquiry as long as we remember. 

Clericus.—We consider croquet a very innocent 
amusement—remarkably so—even amounting to stu- 


pidity. 

St. Augustine.—Inquiry has been made at the 
Smithsonian Institute, and it is denied that the skele- 
tons are there. 

Mertie.—We believe there are persons in the city 
who profess to prevent horses being alarmed at 


motives. 
Juno. “>! or otherwise, it should be directly 
in front of the M ar 
Victim.—Put not your trust implicitly in publishers; 
they are as likely to be deceivers as others are. 
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Mrs. R. R.—You have no doubt ere this seen the 
opens of the magnetic comb swindle. 
ina.—Most certainly ; you cannot act otherwise. 
—e can only recommend a cat or a 
Young Beginner.—Write only on one side of the 
paper, and don’t bother the editor with a long letter. 
Young Housekeeper.—1. Never heard of putting 
water in a salad dressing. 2. Broiled, not fried. 

Myrrha.—1. It depends wholly upon your feelings to 
the person referred to. 2 Your request will be at- 
tended to. 

A Young Beginner.—We would advise zoe to get 
Marion Harland’s “Common Sense for the House- 
hold ;” that oe possession, you will be doubly 
armed, and need make no further inquiries. 

. A. M., Jr.—Address J. S. Earle & Sons, 816 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Lily Bell.—To tame a canary, you must begin to 
train it whilst very young. Close the doors of the 
room. If you have any cats and dogs, be sure to 
exclude them. Put the cage on the table whilst you 
are working, and let the bird hop out at pleasure ; 
when it es food, it will return to its cage; you 
can then close the door. You must begin training 
the bird when you can attend to it for some time, so 
that you need not drive it into the cage, as the ca- 
nary is rather a timid bird, and would not soon be 
induced to come out if you had to frighten it to get 
it in. When it has been out a few times, it will hop 
— aaa hands, feed frcm them, and come at your 
call. 








NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Having had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Editress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may de- 
sire it, with the charge of a small percentage for the 
time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil- 
las, and mantelets will be chosen with a view to eco- 
nomy as well as taste; and boxes or packages for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For 
the last, distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks Jor the spepees 
expenditure, to be addressed to the care of A. 
Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is 
first received. Neither the Editor nor the Publisher 
will be accountable for losses that may occur in re- 


mitting. 
Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompa- 


| the overwaist surplice ; long open slgeves. This toilet 


is also beautiful made in pink or blue, and is very 
much admired for watering-places. 


| Fig. 3.—Walking-dress of dove-colored silk, made 
| 


with one skirt and a polonaise. The skirt is trimmed 
by embroidery on the bottom. The polonaise is made 
with a vest, open sleeves, all trimmed with embroi- 
dery. Hat of black Neapolitan, trimmed with gray 
and white; black lace veil. 

Fig. 4.—Evening dress of white silk grenadine, 
made over white silk and forming acourt train. The 
dress is embroidered around the train and up the 
front with birds and flowers in gay colors; white 
silk underskirt trimmed with ruffies and bands of 
lilac silk, the ruffles edged by lace; the revers of 
dress skirt is also of lilae silk. Basque cut square 
neck and trimmed to correspond. Hair arranged in 
puffs with flowers and bird in it. 

Fig. 5.—Dinner dress of pink silk made court train, 
the front breadth trimmed with alternate ruffles of 
pink and black. Basque waist cut low square, with 
vest in front and trimmed with white lace and black 
siik ; sleeves with two deep ruffles of lace. 

Fig. 6.—Dress for boy of three years, of white 
piqué, made with a skirt and jacket trimmed with 
braid and buttons. White straw hat trimmed with 
white velvet and small scarlet feather. 





DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 
FIRST SIDE. 


Fig. 1.—Walking dress of pale buff linen, made 
with one skirt and polonaise, the skirt trimmed with 
five rows of narrow unbleached lace; the polonaise 


| trimmed with unbleached fringe, and plaits laid on 


the outside of the material. White straw hat, 
trimmed with brown velvet, and feathers of brown 








and shade of dress. 

Fig. 2.—Walking dress of gray grenadine, made 
with two skirts; the lower one trimmed with a ruffle, 
headed by a band of blue silk and narrow ruffles. 
The upper skirt has revers of silk, and is trimmed 
to correspond; basque waist; surplice, with revers 
of silk; open sleeves. Hat of white chip, trimmed 
with blue ribbon and feathers. 

Fig. 3—Evening coiffure arranged in plaits and 
curls; small curls hang over the forehead, sur- 





nied by a note of the height, complexion, and general | 


style of the person, on which much depends in choice. 


hen goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail | 


here govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. 
action must be considered final. 

The publisher of the Lapy’s Boox has no interest 
in this department, and knows nothing of its trans- 
actions; and whether the person sending the order, 
is or is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s Book, the 
Fashion Editress does not know. 





DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE. 


Fig. 1.—Dress of écru-colored batiste, made with 
one skirt and polonaise, the skirt trimmed with 
pieces of the material, bound with a band of the 


material of a darker shade, bands of the same above | 


it. The polonaise is cut with a vest front and is 
braided with a darker shade. White chip hat, faced 
with black velvet and trimmed with feathers to 
match dress; black lace, and jet ornament. 

Fig. 2—Dress of light peacock-colored silk grena- 
dine, made over silk of the same shade; the skirt is 
trimmed by a plaited ruffle, headed by a puff and 
bows of black velvet ; polonaise of black lace, striped 
with velvet, the same as the white ones spoken of in 
Chit-Chat. It is trimmed with white Valenciennes 
and black guipure lace; the silk waist is cut low and 


Vhen the goods are sent, the trans- | 


mounted by a coronet plait, which also extends in 
the back, with curls on each side; bow of cherry- 
| colored ribbon at the side. 
Fig. 4.—Evening coiffure of long curls to hang over 
| the forehead; the back hair arranged in puffs and 
curls. 
Fig. 5.—Evening coiffure arranged in curls, with 
white lace and blue flowers and ribbon. 
Fig. 6.—Morning headdress, cap of white muslin, 
trimmed with blue ribbon. 
Fig. 7.—This costume is that of a travelling min- 
strel, and would answer admirahly for a fancy party. 
Fig. 8.—Dress for little girl of three years, of pale 
blue cambric, made with a plaited skirt; low, square 
corsage, short sleeves; white muslin waist and 
sleeves. White straw hat. 
Fig. 9.—Dress for girl of six years, made with one 
| skirt and polonaise. The material is white Victoria 
lawn, trimmed with scalloped ruffles, headed by 
| pink silk ruche. White chip hat, trimmed with pink 
| silk and white feathers. 
| Fig. 10.—Dress for child of four years, made of 
| 


| pale green lawn, trimmed with three rows of braid 
on the skirt; low, square basque waist, trimmed to 
| correspond ; white plaited muslin waist and sleeves. 
| White chip hat, trimmed with green. 

Fig. 11.—Suit for mountain travelling for a lady. 
, Underskirt of blue Cashmere, with a scalloped edge 
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bound with braid; overskirt and waist of gray Cash- 
mere, trimmed with knotted worsted fringe; cuffs 
on sleeves, and revers on waist of blue. Hood of 
blue Cashmere. 

Fig. 12—Child’s dress of écru-colored linea, trim- 
med with three ruffles on the underskirt, one on 
overskirt; sacque of white piqué, trimmed with 
fringe and braid. White chip hat, trimmed with 
biack velvet and écru-colored flowers. 


SECOND SIDE. 

We present our readers with a variety of bathing 
dresses, suited to the season, worn at the watering 
places :— 

Fig. 1—Bathing dress for little boy, of scarlet 
serge, made with pants and blouse fastened by a sash 
at theside. It is trimmed with either black or white 
braid. 

Fig. 2—Bathing dress for lady, of blue and white 
striped serge, trimmed with a band of blue flannel. 
Cap of oil silk, bound with blue braid. 

Fig. 3.—Bathing dress for lady, of gray flannel, 
trimmed with scarlet braid. Cap of oil silk, bound 
with scarlet. 

Fig. 4.—Suit of white flannel, bound and trimmed 
with crimson braid, crimson worsted cord and tassel 
around waist. Cap to match. 

Fig. 5—Dress of dark navy blue flannel. This 
dress is made all in one piece, with a yoke trimmed 
around with a ruche of the flannel; short sleeves, 
which, for our own taste, we would not recommend, 
although they are worn, but the arms become so 
very much burnt by exposure. 

Fig. 6.—Dress of brown reps, trimmed with white 
braid, and a sash at one side of white flannel. Cap 
with long point to hang over at the side. 

Fig. 7.—Dress of gray tweed, with a band of scarlet 
and gray striped worsted goods for a binding; 
leather belt, with clasp around the waist. 

Fig. &~—Dress of dark green serge, trimmed with 
a ruche of the same; open sleeves; belt of the same 
around the waist. 

Fig. 9.—Dress of cherry-colored flannel, bound and 
striped on the waist with black braid. 

Fig. 10.—Evening dress of blue silk grenadine, 
made with one skirt, trimmed with a ruffie of the 
same, headed by a puff of white illusion, two rows of 
point appliqué lace and bands of blue silk ; overdress 
of point appliqué, looped up with blue ribbon at the 
sides, and sash in back ; low corsage, trimmed with 
lace; opera cloak of white Cashmere, braided and 
trimmed with blue. 

Fig. 11.—Walking dress of black grenadine, made 
with two skirts; the lower one trimmed with a box- 
plaited ruffle, with pointed bands of pale green silk 
between and bows above of the same color; polo- 
naise, trimmed with a made trimming of the silk, 
and silk vest. Black lace bonnet, trimmed with 
green feather and ribbon. 

Fig. 12—Low muslin bodice for a white French 
muslin dress, trimmed with lace and colored ribbon 
bows. 

Fig. 13.—Under waist to wear under a thin muslin 
dress, made of Nainsook muslin, and trimmed with 
Valenciennes lace and insertion. 

Fig. 14.—Pink silk bodice for an evening dress, 
made with plaited bertha, edged by points bound 
with satin; a rache of illusion inside of neck and 
sleeves. 

Fig. 15.—Ladies’ drawers, made of muslin or linen, 
trimmed with tucks, tatting insertion, and tape 
trimming. 

Fig. 16.—Piece to wear over a surplice dress of 
black grenadine, made of blue China crape, trimmed 
with white lace. 





Fig. 17.—White English straw hat, trimmed with 
black lace and feathers. 

Fig. 18.—Hat of white chip, trimmed with a band 
of blue silk; bow and long ends of blue gros grain 
ribbon. 

Fig. 19.—Ladies’ corset, made of fine linen, and 
edged with a narrow Vaienciennes lace around the 
neck. 

Fig. 20.—Ladies’ chemise, made tightly gored, 
with puffs set in the front from the neck down; in- 
sertion and edging around the neck and sleeves. 

Fig. 21.—Cap for mourning for elderiy lady, made 
of black crape, plaited together and finished by a 
ruche and bow on the top. Strings of crape to hang 
at the sides. 

Fig. 22.—Lace bretelles, basque and sash ends, 
made of black net, edged by narrow thread lace, and 
fastened by pink roses. This can be worn over & 
high or low neck dress. 

Fig. 23.—Ruff for tady, made of fine linen cambric 
plaited ; a silk scarf fastens in front. 

Fig. 24.—Bathing cap, made of oil silk, bound with 
colored worsted braid, and is particularly desirable, 
as it has a net at the back made of oil silk, crossed 
with rows of braid. 

Figs. 25 and 26.—Different styles of bathing shocs; 
a sole of thick plaited hemp is placed at the bottom 
of foot, and the upper is made of canvas. 

Fig. 27.—Skirt for lady’s trained dress. The styles 
of “Standard” flouncings with which every lady 
should be familiar are the straight plait, box plait, 
bias plait, and fluted. These each can be obtained 
in any width from two to twelve inches, and of suit- 
able materials. They can be used separately or in 
combination, and the “ Standard” bias tucking used 
in connection with either style of flouncing, as in this 
cut, is stylish and effective. 

Fig. 28.—Lapy’s lawn suit. This suit illustrates the 
economy and beauty of the “Standard” plaited 
flouncings, tuckings, and flutImgs when adapted to 
such garments. The “ Standard” box-plaited flounc- 
ing overlaps the box-plaited on the underskirt, form- 
ing a heading of unequalled richness. These flounc- 
ings can be obtained in cambric or Swiss, so that 
they can be adapted to any description of white suits. 

Fig. 29.—Lady’s polonaise. Another style of the 
‘Standard” flouncings in the bias plait, which cannot 
be imitated by hand or machine. It is both elegant 
and graceful, and evidences the perfection of manu- 
facture which the “Standard” trimmings have at- 
tained. 

Fig. 30.—Ladies’ muslin skirt, trimmed with a 
ruffle around the bottom, trimmed with narrow ruf- 
fles put on in scallops, and edged by narrow Valen- 
cfennes lace. 

Fig. 3L.—Infant’s bib of quilted muslin, edged with 
lace. 

Fig. 32.—Bathing suit for little boy, made of gray 
flannel, bound with scarlet; scarlet flannel sash fas- 
tened at one side. 

Figs. 33 and 34.—Front and back view of suit for 
boy of four years, made of white piqué; the skirt is 
laid in kilt plaits, the front breadth plain and 
trimmed with buttons; the jacket is also trimmed 
with buttons. White straw hat, turned up on one 
side, trimmed with brown velvet. 

Figs. 35, 36, 37.—Suit for boy of six years, made of 
white linen, bound with a broad braid. 

Fig. 38.—White muslin garden hat, trimmed with 
ruches and bow of the same, and a pink rose and 
foliage. 

Fig. 39.—Plack Neapolitan hat, trimmed with 
blaek turquoise silk and ribbon; black feathers and 
a bunch of pink flowers at the side. 

Figs. 40 and 41.—Chatelaines are again in vogue; 
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we present twotoourreaders. Fig. 40is of very fine 
polished steel, with chains, from which depend the 
pincushion, scissors, and thimble. Fig. 41 is of Ber- 
lin iron; the belt around the waist is of leather, with 
ornament to attach a bunch of keys from. 

Fig. 42.—Ivory fan with embroidered border. The 
foundation of this fan is of carved ivory, the border 
is of double white silk rep, embroidered on the front 
with white corded silk in satin stitch, and bound at 
the edge with silk rep. White silk cord and tassels. 

Fig. 43.—Fan of varnished wood with embroidered 
medallions. This fan is composed of double sticks 
cut out according to illustration, and the openings 
filled up with double brown silk, embroidered in 
front with brown silk and gold twist. Cord and 
tassels of brown silk and gold twist. 

Fig. 44.—Fan-handle consisting of three medallion- 
shaped ornaments of bronze gilt, ornamented with 
knobs and stars of black and white enamel. 





CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR JULY. 


In mourning goods there are no new goods to 
record, but those goods most worn are made better; 
there is more flexibility in their texture, and they are 
made lighter, which makes them much pleasanter 
for summer wear. Bombazine, Henrietta cloth, and 
tamise are the goods chosen for deepest mourning, 
with English crape or folds of the same for trimming. 
These goods are mostly used for street wear all sum- 
mer, a polonaise of these goods being quite as cool 
as a grenadine one made over silk. Among the thin 
goods not worn for the deepest mourning the striped 
grenadines worn by ladies in colors are used to give 
variety to mourning costumes, The inch-wide stripe 
is the most popular, and are alternately thick and 
thin, as if made of satin and grenadine. The entire 
costume may be striped, but the present fancy is to 
have the skirt of the piain goods, with striped ruffles 
and polonaise. A novelty for fancy mourning is a 
grenadine with damask figures. This is meant for 
polonaise only, and they are also worn by ladies in 
colors as well as mourning. Plain grenadine is worn 
for deep mourning; they are trimmed with folds of 
crape, or they as well as thicker goods are entirely 
covered with crape, giving the suit or dress the ap- 
pearance of being made entirely of crape, it being 
sewed into the seams with the dress material. 

For morning dresses even stripes of black and 
white percale, lawn, or cambric are chosen. They 
are made of box-plaited blouse, overskirt, and skirt 
of walking length. Polka dotted cambrics are made 
into Dolly Varden polonaises, and trimmed with 
bands of solid black percale, and worn over a black 
underskirt. 

Morning wrappers are in the flowing Watteau 
style, made of white Victoria lawn, and worn with 
jet jewelry. Suits of white Victoria lawn, trimmed 
with side plaitings, are also worn in the house by 
ladies in the deepest mourning. 

The mourning stores no longer offer gray and pur- 
ple goods for second mourning. Instead of these, 
either black and white stripes are used, or else plain 
black goods trimmed with the new jet trimmings, 
and white laces are worn with them. This style of 
dress is so similar to the style of dressing most gene- 
rally adopted that it needs no special description. 

Crape collars are but little worn. White tarlatane 
ruches or frills, box-plaited and standing around the 
neck, are being worn, even by widows. The same 
frills are worn around the sleeves. Plain linen cam- 
bric collars, hemmed, are used for general wear. 

Scarcely any jewelry is worn in deep mourning— 
simply a brooch of massive jet to fasten the collar, 





anda wateh-chain of small jet beads is passed around 
the neck. For lighter mourning jet, onyx set in gold, 
and tortoise-shell are worn. 

Bonnets for first mourning are of English crape, 
laid plainly on the frame. These are worn both 
summer and winter. The widow's veil is two yards 
long, with a hem three-eighths of a yard deep; this 
is tied on the bonnet. The ruche or cap is of white 
tarlatane, the strings of crape, except for old ladies, 
who still wear the bow of tarlatane. For lighter 
mourning fancy tulle, net, or silk bonnets are worn, 
with a little jet ornament if desired. With such bon- 
nets the veil is of net. 

Grenadine, with large checks or squares, are a 
novelty of the season, but we cannot say that we 
admire them; these large checks never, in our eyes, 
make becoming or satisfactory dresses. We think 
the stripes prettier, and they, as we before stated, 
are equally fashionable. The texture of some of 
these silk grenadines is exceedingly coarse—more 
like canvas than adress material; but they have the 
advantage of draping exceedingly well—that is, of 
falling into graceful folds. In black, with small 
bouquets of tiny pink, blue, and cerise flowers, in 
shades we see on old porcelain; they make up into 
exquisite toilets. 

Another very popular material is Indian crépe—a 
sort of China crépe, but more brilliant, thicker, and 
less costly. It is used for overskirts and polonaises 
of silk dresses. One lately seen, of white, is trimmed 
with fringe and bows of black veivet. This is to be 
worn with lavender, blue, or light green silk under- 
skirt. 

The newest summer silks and thin dress goods are 
made with four deep flounces reaching to the belt in 
the back, while the front has a long, narrow apron. 
This is seen on some of the handsomest French 
dresses, and entirely dispenses with an overskirt, 
except the apron front. 

The pretty jichus in Marie Antoinette style con- 
tinue as popular. They are made of folds of China 
crépe of pale tints, edged with white lace, and worn 
with black silk or grenadine dresses. Swiss muslin, 
white and black tulle, and the same material as the 
dress are also used for them. 

Sleeveless basques of white muslin, with an over- 
skirt to match, are worn for afternoon dresses at 
watering-places, over silks of solid colors. Swiss 
muslin polonaises are also worn, with or without 
sleeves. Those of Parisian make are fashioned of 
stripes an inch wide, alternately of insertion and 
muslin, and the garment is edged with lace. A Swiss 
muslin dress for a watering-place is worthy of de- 
scription. The skirt has atwelve-inch flounce, richly 
needle-worked, headed by two puffs, each five inches 
wide. These puffs are separated by Swiss insertion, 
laid over blue ribbon. The front of the polonaise is 
formed entirely of strips of insertion and muslin ; the 
back forms a large pouf below the belt; a sash of 
wide faille is folded as a belt, passed under the pouf 
and droops on the ijeft side. Fringed bows of ribbon 
fasten the front. The neck is heart-shaped, with 
standing frill of lace. A folded ribbon passes around 
the neck and forms a Watteau bow behind. Antique 
sleeves, with embroidered ruffles, and bow at the 
elbow. 

The handsomest pigué suits seen this season con- 
sist of a polonaise and skirt, trimmed with insertions 
and ruffies of open work English embroidery. One 
is of repped piqué, trimmed with three scantily ga- 
thered flounces of white cambric, embroidered in 
open compass pattern, headed by an insertion band 
of the same design (inserted in the piqgué) and a nar- 
row standing frill. The flounces, nearly a quarter of 
a yard wide, were placed quite apart from each 
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other. The tight-fitting polonaise falls widely open 
from the waist down, and the back forms two large 
puffs like the panniers of three years ago. An em- 
broidered ruffie and inserted band surrounds the 
whole garment, passing up the front and forming 2 
coHar. Coat sleeves, witlr sabot frills. 

Flax-gray and écru batistes, trimmed with tam- 
boured embroidery and guipure lace of the same 
shade, are very fashionable for these warm months. 
Soutache braiding im embroidery designs are also 
seen on these goods; they are worn over black, blue, 
green, or brown skirts. A polonaise or blouse waist, 
overskirt and cape generally comprises aset. Striped 
dbatiste in écru shades, with stripes like satin, of 
blue, brown, white, and the same color, are being 
made up in very pretty overdresses. A material 
for polonaises is like Russia bath towelling, with a 
lace-like border about a quarter of a yard deep, and 
edged with fringe. The plain and striped material 
also comes; these are trimmed with guipure lace of 
the same colur. Black lace points of the three-cor- 
nered shape still remain unchanged, but are wrought 
in new designs. 

Loose sacques are very popular, and are slightly 
longer than last year, and have wide open sleeves. 
They are principally made of llama lace, as they are 
more within the reach of all. Some of the designs 
are so handsome that the most fastidious ladies, who 
once scorned llama, wear them. A novelty is a cash- 
mere colored border, wrought in liama sacque—a 
rich Oriental fashion, but not to our taste. Guipure 
sacques are especial objects of desire, and are very 
beautiful. The lower priced ones, costing $60, are 
made of guipure net, insertion, and lace, sewed 
together. The handsomest ones are hand-made (that 
is, wrought in shape) and cost $150. Black net, both 
plain and with a Spanish figure, is used for a variety 
of outer garments this summer, such as jichus, 
blouses, jackets, and polonaises. A novelty is a 
saeque of Valenciennes lace, very fine, and exquisite 
in design. This is lovely for evening or full dress 
wear, over a light silk. An effort is being made to 
revive the fashion of trimming black dresses with 
colors. One or two dresses have been imported, ard 
by fall we think the fashion for house dresses will be 
generally adopted. A few grenadines have been 
trimmed with light-blue and pink silk for watering- 
places. 

Instead of the regular neckties, we now have the 
cravat bow of Valenciennes or Swiss muslin, or else 
China crapeincolors. These finish the standing frills 
of lace or muslin. Neckties of bias white twilled silk 
are, however, considered stylish; but are becoming 
only to very fresh complexions. 

Sprays of flowers arranged in the form of a fan are 
very fashionable at the sides of evening dresses, and 
they are more particularly worn with black tulle, 
studded with gold stars. Spanish blondes and cam- 
bria laces, embroidered with gold thread, are used for 
trimming these starred tulles with good effect. They 
look better and more novel in black than white, and 
are particularly becoming to brunettes. Dresses for 
small evening parties are much trimmed with white 
and buff guipure lace, embroidered with colored silks. 

A pretty model for a sortie de bal for this season is 
shaped like a sort of shawl scarf. It is made of blue 
crépe de Chine, edged with a rich fringe, with a net- 
work heading. One corner is made up into a hood, 
the whole scarf being gracefully draped over the 
shoulders, and reaching down tothe middle of skirt. 

Curls are getting longer every day for evening 
toilets; they reach almost down to the waist. Some 
day, if fashion goes on at the same rate, some of our 
ladies will wear them as long as the Japanese court 
ladies, and sweep the floor with exuberant wigs. Let 





us hope they will not complete the imitation by 
shaving off their eyebrows and painting others half 
way up the forehead. The hair is aiso worn in twisted 
torsades, from beneath which curls escape and fall 
on the neck. Another mode consists of twists worn 
in place of the plaits. The frizzette, though still 
worn, is less marked, and decidedly smaller, and 
most ladies are more reticent on the subject of addi- 
tional hair than they have been lately. A curled 
chignon which has a very natural appearance is ar- 
ranged on a tortoise-shell comb with ornamental top. 
The front hair is worn high, in Russian bandeaux;: 
but with the curled chignon it is also worn in curls 
low down on the forehead. These curls are divided 
from those at the back by a band of coral, pearl, gold, 
or jet, or a ribbon with a coquettish bow placed on 
one side. The very becoming Alsatian bow is much 
worn for demi-toilets. It is a black velvet butterfly 
bow, lined with 2 color which sets off the complexion 
and gives brilliancy to the eyes. There is no com 
plexion but looks the fresher under it, and no eyes 
which do not sparkle brighter for it. 

We see little if any difference in the shape of bon- 
nets and hats; the two are so similar in shape thata 
pair of strings transform a roynd hat into a bonnet. 
An elastic band back of the chignon is necessary to 
bonnets with strings, to prevent them coming too far 
forward on the head. Much jet, in leaves, wings, 
and buckles, formed of smali beads thickly set to- 
gether, are worn by ladies of fashion. Thick veined 
geranium leaves and those of begonia are the most 
fashionable floral trimmings, although all kinds are 
worn. Turquoise silk, a soft repped silk, is very 
much used for trimming straw hats and bonnets. 
The Dolly Varden fiat, with an ear cluster of rose- 
buds under the brim and another above the forehead 
is popular. To be well worn it must be placed quite 
back on the head, as bonuets now are, leaving most 
of the forehead visible. 

Muslin capulets are worn this summer. They are 
square, trimmed round with deep lace, and are to veil 
wreaths of pink blossoms. The elderly are to have 
less virginal capulets; but still capulets they mean 
to have, of black lace over autumnal flowers and 
fruit garlands—clusters of grapes, cherries, and 
blackberries, and all that the hedge-row offers. Some 
ladies contend this new style will be warmer than 
bonnets, and suggest this as an excuse for adopting 
it. If care is not taken, this sudden desire to have a 
warm head in summer will produce brain fever. 
Garden hats are made of musiin for both ladies and 
children. 

There is a novelty in fans; they show the word 
“Roma” wh¢n held up for the plain purpose of fan- 
ning; but by a clever turn of the hand the word sud- 
denly turns into “ Amor,” which is “Roma” read 
backwards. Young ladies turn the orthodox side to 
papa when he happens to look their way, and the 
other side speaks volumes in a totally opposite direc- 
tion. Of the nature of the language and the direction 
to which it is directed we leave our readers to guess. 

Before closing we must not neglect speaking of 
the floral jewelry, manufactured by Rogers & Fox, 
89 North Charles Street, Baltimore, Md. This jew- 
elry is especially adapted to the summer season, and 
is made in many different varieties, and of all kinds 


| af flowers, each prettier than the other, and making 


the task of selection a very difficult one. These sets 
form a charming ornament for the gayeties of the 
watering places and summer resorts, as well as for 
more quiet home wear. We advise our readers to 
purchase this great addition to a summer toilet 
and decide for themselves on the beauty of the 
styles, which we do not feel we can do justice to ina 
short notice, FASHION, 
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BY 


CORALIE BELL, 


Composer of “Bring me Blue Violets,” “Sunny Days,” “Speak my name in your home, Nellie,” eta, 
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e sky. Anddownthe gar - den-path sweet Nell and I Are slow-ly 
gale Weep, i - ris; weep; pale larkspur, hang your head, Shameon ye 
ns 
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burn? And why that blush on Nel-lie’s dimpled 
flow’r, We'll wear with - in our bos-oms, Nell and 








BONNETS, ETC. 


(See Description, Fashion Department.) 
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